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CKITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PEBFORMEBS OF THE LONBOK 
TB£ATB,£S J INCLUDING GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THJE 
yEACTlCEjAND GENIVS OF THE STAGE. BY THE AUTHOR 
O* THE THEATRICAIi CRITICISMS IN THE WEEKLV PAPEB 

CAiiL£i> TME NEWS. LoYidoti : printed bj/ and for John 
Hunty at the Office of The Newsy 28, Brt/dges Streety 

X HESC'SiBays abound in a variety of judicious observa- 
tions and lemarks, which, though addressed to readers of a par- 
ticular d€SCTiption,wiU afford general entertainment and delight, 
trere it only for the pleasantry of the style, enlivened as it is 
by such a flow of fancy, such display of humour, so many apt 
allusions and so much originality of thought, which, whilst 
they manifest the genius, mark the juvenility of the writer. 
They are however more particularly to be valued for the evi- 
dence they bear of the sincere and manly character of their 
author, who with an honest contempt for the popular farce- 
writers of the time, observes — that every actor j who repeats 
the nonsense of these scribblers with all its effecty hurts his 
vol.. II. ^ 



Critical J^^fff p^ tk<i< P^fformers 

(mti rtspufyitifi^ wr^c^^U^n aaht wauld 0ft€n^thei(s,^rfQr: 
wben'ik€iinpl'S€m€€h^^ith^'€tMoy^^st.$creeeh aison 

It IS wi ixsy deisign^^ml I do not consider.U us my dutjr> to.- 
atiendiUfyMt ibii^orJ^ct^^EaDgb his 'whole Ibt of .p^rfof mers^ 
' amottntang to oot \^^ th0a thkty . , 1 yiSX ^j soiocthi^g^ o£ 
those, who have leeas^cto^ljiv^^ hiit I will treat sparingly and 
tttidcriy of tllose^ who w^io eaii^n tbeirliviug by thejjt^bouiiy 
ontbe^gd* Iaf>pioveDfth€^r being .told of faults, s4iieh 
it would be for tb^r intierest^l^^c^orrect ; . butas 1 will, not i^r^t. 
roign 4:bem'foc defect^^ with which nature has uyialtejfabljr 
endOAyed t^iB,J must^be f^xfei^ satisfied that c^r^t^m i» 
iij^^Uieirtp^wat hc£>Ji^i hjffK^efihmi ta attempt it ^ .A&c^cts of 
o>irgen0r3l€finsuFp:thQ3^Jia)E^^i[j|p%iGe; as serv.^^ of rtbq 
theatr%<^;vhibiting(tb^9iuseIyes on a stfige ibf>oui: aRiu«emenl[y 
thej have? inOf&stnesses^toretTe^tfto from our atbacj^ ; they are 
^OUr 'mer^^ aod'disqouragemeijyt p^rta^oi^ of persecution ^ 
until )a performer ,6h,aU oSend again^tbe respect due 1^ Im 
aidicngej.gr^at respeot. an4 'J^^ity are justly due to his. feel^, 
ings. ,.» . .. ■ .,^'t ,[.^ !• -v ' J ' • ' - ' ^.j 

lime sQmel})ingy but nQt.mtt«by,wla4rowi|h to reproach qiy 
authoc.upofi this aiecQunt ; ..aiid as ^tpbic^y^ if^ootexclufiyelyy 
applies^ to Mr^. Po^, labalUeir^ise th^ABder^if lus^Iist, ^nci. 
wKf> in few worda wfaat I oabt^ay wHh truth nl that mP^T^ 
and fnerit^r'iQus'actor. ^LnrallmydrsuiifUic^^cerii&.iji^itibtM 
Pope^ which havi^ not beent^.few, I, haye<ever ibund. hm 
stJricdyf punctual in>Iifer^beffcr«falfi^«tudjously (^ori:e.ft)£^jf^tbri 
fvA ito' bi«, author in t^te$ei»f»tim^ and devotingibi^self^ t^f^ 
^^»enal iftt^c^lB olitVe pieced well as lo the particular. duties 
ofi{]a9 i¥U^'with?eali$6a|denlaiiU^ that if th|sr{testi<7 

mmjti which J!r|[ow'0ppose to^a criticisn^tthfit condeo^ms.l^^, 
iir*be gro««j m«(y(4fit«|iy d€gree'coQ^peasal^.for the asperity of 
rtj/itus a (defenn^e thut I <$bou]d have entered upon from cpAvic? 
tHmrofhia xBrniJU^ishf^d-nt^ihaem also moved Ja.it fx^m a^, 
^(||eMsenfieiofhis>go6d.fietrices« . i . ~, ;f 

.It i& biqQi|Qf>4or>axi ac4S)«rwbei> natjur^ Jwfi lb|estowe4iUpp9 bi^ 



^ 'df the London Thmrei. * 

att brifressSveHibtintenaiice ; but if he ha& it not by Dature^ he 
cannot make it sttiJh by art. Let him iwt heat of prirations^ 
Wfcich he darintft supply ; tell him only of such errors as be is 
*le td*6bi*it(A.' 'Of all the variety of human countenances^ 
tffet tvHfch is cfiafttcftjfised by no prevailing passion is perhaps 
AK'ttiWV'ttiiNtelcy ohe an ac to^ can be bom with, as b^ing teast 
cftif^ertible to stage^efffect j still if nature be in the hearty nmdc 
itisrtiffi^ it 'with its proper feelings, the features will, in some 
d^^ at least:, obey its mov^nKtols/ ' This was the case with 
Htodersdtif in his hours of perfect quietude and relaxatioa* 
fife eye stept, attd' his cottiH:erfiH(irf d&piaved no promise 5 but 
When tUe* spirit 'within hiito, though na^urafly indolent, was 
aiikkened by thte genius rf Ms »poet, he rushed at once into thtt' 
c&ikrciet^'he was destined to assume, and the ivhole man hati-- 
fiJfeiiiAVith thei^assidn, (hit heTeadly felt. But thatlatettfe 
enft^,*t«^Kichjwasitt Wrti, whom all tiie iDi^ma's frieuds'hav^ 
re^ikto^ttflbnieAt^ ii hot fhe property of etery mta, atfd thet^ 
wiffWvArely found anolhlr iict<^ri with' a CdUMieimnce, tblit' 
augured so little, endued with talents to efiect so much. 

HfetMe'ttfet every perfonrtefr, \Vh<j h ^^iesmlA of a powk- 
M<tt!iiB^4M''t<»ted voice, is i^espdnsiUe fbr the matnag^ment of 
ii^^find EiJioiild not upoii all^becasifonsBend it rouad the tbeatm 
iif SaiU^liyi^ to thoie, Hvtio 'ale dnly in 'tbe lobbkss. Theiar 
ar^^ntfiV tatiiiy" oeoksiotfs, that' ddhiabd of the pet<brt»er'tcr 
drilW-dtt¥^rfl fhe stops oj? his orgatt ': the proper 'gt>v«rmn^b 
aiib^i{la]^tidfi bf Its tones is- a secret, which but few posseis; 
^^M^^^^'tht^ gfand derid^mtum t)f alt ptOilic «pikkin^«< 
TK^^r'jHhd juag^elrt and the feelhig$ of *the decte,i)aier'irtt!iitft: 
imtf^^fibif itijSu^Ac^%Ad' oonsprre to aid' him in the atttdnmeht 
dfVflat'iifk^W^fthin^libn^HnifhK^h consists the very excel^^ 
IfticirtJP^IflS «k, tfnff ^^Meh' alone* cahvcrown hijs: eflbrte . w^Hh 
shC^^^ ^»PihoiM^he'yti1Veta aerate -^^aiat m itbdf <s 'li^^r, 
ahdWttefWii WhiiWi6tiM bfe lofty,^dde^thatactornlMJewtalld' 
hi8 author, or consult his reasoii ? Thbugh hte ehtrance on -the 
sta^b^ttr^'lj^^ a m^ may be-anrioaoced with a flaitridi, h^ 
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4 Critic(lU'iEssaffs"on the jPerJbrmers 

is not oWiged to out*taIIi tb owit trumpets, neither is it alwa}li 
necessary for him to make his exit In a pasfsioQ. 

I confess that .whilst our two overgrown theatres were standki{r|^ 
this art, of which I have been peaking, was no easy attaisi* 
ment ; yet I think our 6hief Tragedkn Mr. Kimble ftatty uAit 
derstood the importance df it, and practised it successfully 7 
thougli veheibent exertion of the itmgs, unhi4;)pily for him, 
was what his fmme could ill endure j yet by distinct «rtiouia-t 
lion, and a certain high-pitched modulation, approaching U^ 
acuteness to what is caQed a fabetta, he was perfectly well 
heard in all parts of the theatre^ and by never suffering his 
Voice to sink from the sharpness of its key into those guttural 
«ad gro^fittg Sk% i» wCtiob liis shter hati BccnstotneA bdrsdf 
toi pHdE her inaudible pathetic, he aiflbrd^ a striking proof to 
Wliat ^at and judidoios Am/am. even ihe spatriiig gifts of 
imttti« mify^bfe taite^^by the fe* 

"Ht)w vei^ ft'# pf06*^ tbat' delicacy of ear, whicli should 
r^giil^etH^Vt^^ iii readMgot reciting to few or nnoliyv in a 
hirgeispsit^ i^^m^ll ^N^ilher Henckrson, nor &rm Garricik, 
uiid^nrteod? this secret, of distinguishing' rightly^ between a 
paj^«house ahd a pritat^ ibom. Of the fwo^ Heoidessott wM 
tfa^B^e'un^ovehiiably above pitch ry^tCairicfc had induced 
hhn^If inHhe habit df bawling out to ^rvanfs and stage^re* 
tainers^ till he bmke the dner notes of his natural organ, aii4 
only spared the clapper of his belL Let Mr* Pope be never 
strenuous btit^hen he has something sturdy to contend wi0i^ 
and be in every partus true to nature, as he is in'Shakespear'iii 
HifeAry the Ei^hlft, he may defy criticism. 

' Mr: Himt has laid down maiy^ admirable rules of g^eraJl 
VtiUty i let me add one mpre, and if I particularly address it 
to Mr.'i^bpe, I am persuaded liis good sense wilf take it in 
gaid part a the advice I would offer i0 him is not to take 
Horace's vrord upon trust, and be so* free to sob and show the 
Signal of -his sdrrows to the ^^ecthtors, lest they should not bfi 
in the humour to, obey H, aiidr loava him perhaps t^ the solitary 
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^f^fadillg^oe of bc^iPf^aiUng (iirhich some n^ iaterpi:et a$ ^p- 
plauding) his owu, exquisite enu^tioiis* I have seen, Barry 
we^t) ; but there y^W <aot many dj;y eyes in the theatre if hen 
JuB gave way; and Hendecson X have reason to believe never 
died tearsy but 'iwhen he could not help.it. Therefore I am 
tempted to adviae Mr^ Pope and l\tc^ SUiston, and all those 
iriimpering gentlemen, and shining >ladies^ \vho aff^t a pleo- 
uma ia Ae pathetic, to distfu^t that Horatian maxim, 

«— fe*- Tw 7ni flp'^% dol^n^um est 
Primumipsilibu 



.!» 



<^iScial atammmngS) a«d .^Iubbering« and stnigglings for 
httQlihy as if fighting against suffocation,: are dangerous ^pe>- 
riiBBBts, for they are in general n^erely trioks^oftbe staf^, 
open to discovery^ and hardly, to , be ranked above the manual 
joke, of salwing a truncheon, th^t it may shiver with a strok^^ 
upo^^ the shoulders of an under-actor, who manfuUy endurea 
the blow because l>e saw the. carpenter disarm the weapon. 

The author of these Essays iaa critic, friendly to the ^tage, 
^hea he points outiisortiegeneral errois and ojffisnces. against 
local propriety in the. mass of our performers, which Ji^, su^ms 
Up undet the fcAIowing. charges <?ff—<?/<iKei/ig at the baoups — 
Adjutting the dress — Telling the audience their soliloquies-^ 
Wearing their hdts in rooms ^ and ^^ Not wearing them in the 
^pmair. There, is no denying that these faults are glaring, 
uid. demand correction ; The glances, at the boxes, £^nd adjust* 
ments of the dress, are impertinent and uopardonably out of 
place. The mismanagement of soliloquies leaves offenders 
without eslcuse, now that they have both the precept of Mr. 
Hunt, and the eximiplq of Mr. Kemble, to instruct them in a 
better practice : As to. their intolerable misapplication of 
hats, it is an indecorum, that exposes themtoeyeiy bpdj'i 
ccasure ; when they wear them in a gentleman's chaipber, his 
foimttaa fihonld b^ cidled to kick theo^ out of it ; b^t whtnk 
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office. Such yiblatidiis of prdpriety aife not to be endured i- 
let them be corrected; and I shall be readytod conterit to 
agree with Mr. Hunt, that our Rojal Stages hate in no period 
of my remembrance been more amply fumi^h&I with per-? 
formers, capable of doing justice to the best writers, and scmie-^ 
thing more than justice warrants to the bad. *- ' ^ 

At the same time it is of a long succession of departed fa^ 
vourites, etninient in their profe$si6n'j"that I 6ould speak Itidiin 
the period of Nearly sdveflty years, To' have seen them,* and- 
rerain a lively recollection of their persons and performance, 
is amongst the few gf-atificatidns, which'Time bestows upon Old 
age i'n compens^tioE i^ liiuch' better pomforis, which hip takei 
away. 

I can imagine thatf 1 sit and heat the deep^toiied and- ttechi-r 
niibry roll of Quin's sdhorous recitation ; solemn, articutoter 
aha roiind ; dealt 6ut ^ith that pdddntic magisterial ait, as if 
he'wete a' professor lecturiii^^liis -pyvpihexcathedrd^ and not an 
actor addressing his audience from the stage. I can fancy that 
Tsee liim Sawing the air witliTi?s miwieldy arm, whilst the line 
lafiiiuf f d a^^ lie ihouthfett it forth . A H^'ast full-bottomed perrl^ 
wig, bepowiiermga yelvet coat eimWoidered down the scams^ 
a^long cravat, squaFe-tbed high-heeled shoes, and rolled silk- 
.stockings',' clothing two sturdy legs, thatrivalledfealiustrades, 
were in his day the equipments of a modern tragic her^'; 
whilst the hoop and shape fas we see it repreisented by Ho* 
garth) surmounted by a Mgh-pbimed helmet ove!f the aforesaid 
full-bottom, denoted the Roman or Grecian chief in his ^tient: 
and appropiate costum^t: — We *aw Uiose things Without 
amazement then. " 

' Let me not however fdl to recollect, that this Atlas of the stage > 
could stand under the fcnorihous globe of Fatetaff's paunch, and < 
carry himself through that ecidenlric character with t:onsum<- 
mate pleasantry. When 1 saw him once in that part I wapi 
ycry young, anft of course ycry Tttsity toMisefis^'but it was i|k 



isy, n^tl jdper stale of j^dgpnem, lyhc;^. I, Jvept^much.papre.. 
careAU.n^ch upq^ H^^cson ia.tbq.s^^e; part, auUJus jp^x^ 
forn^mce^ iva&^cqr^iiig tp my.cQnceptic|ii^of good act^^g one 
of ,thosQ. instances, ^ .soon ^oiQV^ up^ o^,9Jt>^lut« Ji^s^r^piiip 
pqcf^tjo)^ ; i^id X.c^ass it, in mjr idea pf. cjKCcllqnc?. \^th tlip 
Leaxof Gamck, the Lady, Macbeth of Mrs, Pfitchard, the 
Penruddock of Kerqble,. wd (l uftust iaJ^ leaYQ to add^ with 

thetego.Qf,Mr. Cpok^ > r - ^ /.> 

Qnia was not a confined actor: he did not walk in a 
narrow path, but took la circuit in hisicoad to fame through^ 
all the graver :qa^t^ of the legitimate sententious comedy. 
He ymiM not have don^ much for the merry^ dramatists of 

ttejH«PPnt day, but to t^^ ^w^imsott^ il^^^% r^^; X^'^' 
bnighand Farqahar and Congreve, he was a tower of strength, 
I be%e h^ was /^ratoric^ .pf^tffpr fp ^ip pre§ej[j.J J^^iV^-*.^^ \ ' 
k|)|»j^ Jb^ teught Lord Uali^ax and sf^W ot^Q^-jpersoii^iofdiMtiuc- 
tiwj ai)d. tQl the pointed penctffiting'j^t^le of parrick .gavQ a 
I^^abipraous and a quicker cujr^i^,to p(^Uf; me^sjir^^ ^^^?a 
AflanUc swell kept its majestic. i^pUufl^iv^Me^i. ^ .,; ' ^^ . , ,.^^ 
fti^naneiwjthuig Iq tpjl thg wqr^f^haf.Quja^j^^ft ^^per-, 
is\ii^^^xy te*gM? perfower, mal?,pf fpij^if^^ h^ ,1^^^ 
wflli^ a»M4fm^riat,.a$r J^iiog ajs th^ st^^j;dui:es^ Mrjs, ,0^ 
ii^d^idedly such. I hayj? her^ffojiv;^^ mjr mind's eye.'/, I 
hdbok) a 3lefKler.griEK?efo|: form frw^ bqtwj^n tb^ win^ of a wide 
expanded l»9opHpettico$|t (pmhed^4^>v£gr^on.. the stage) rise 
like^n 4Jfbel(Uioni . As.she.adyaiiced in the chai'acter of Ca- 
Ii5t% JBoWi^lfW, m Mpiu^i^be.pitc^ied h^r.rejc|iatio|i in tbat^ 
pJaimiTe.fcey, irpm, wbM» ?hf h^tdly uy^ ^jiri^d^. ^nd ^oti /^It ^ 
JQurs^prefe^edlyat.a tragedy in the;, first ^servjqjjce that s^ 
uttered. It was sweet, but it was 8weelnes^^)\at, sickened 
y^;;. a s^gi.:tk^:i^eariedyp»^,a.(i^rnjk thWj^Jinerved, a 
perfiiQie ibat sti|M ypu*^-Yott j^ould have thanked Mr. 
Fwcet^ or apy<Hhm $aw-^i:inder,. to.haye.bro^e^ the^pelL 
Xfcere waa no b€*rii\g thfi4?^\hi^tic, proV?i?iga^on of one silver toiie^ 
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reason ^by metricaL mcitaitioii skould oop)F the mtefi&nieal 
correotQiefis of a steam-eo^liie : betcause heroic iiltesfyre all of 
the 9ame length, » it does noiiin|il}r that they musi jall.be aet tf» 
tbe same tune,' ^ixA sungsiii die i^une time* I^t the hfeooiiie^ 
ivho wjshesrto have moumers at her. death, recollect rthatther 
wmi only filings \fhen srbe i9 dytng^^ «> Whilst I am writing thir^ 
1 have«Mre. Heiiry 3iddons mmy thoughts ; and as this is* the 
one only instance in which she shares the fiolings of. her pr<Hap- 
type, I sincericly wish her to disoi^ it. Everji picture must 
liaye light and 'shade: the eye enjoys the change c& seasons; 
«o does"theeadr offsotinds. The tsagic i^erfonuer should; be 
awi^re^ that thc'passions must not be wearied by ooatinuial soli* 
-citation ; the strong appeal must be reseryed for great ocoasiolu 
•No heaver can sil thfough fii^e long acts of continual lam^taik 
tipn € ) tha finest feelings are the mast fugacious ; they, can (Hily 
be arrested by a master hand^ wid. then they ^can be held but 
for ' a certain time ; a 'tedious ^petition destroys. ix& own pur- 
posej aad a loquacious pleadecds not calculated to oKcite con»- 
passion. 

. Mnsi Cibber was extremely elegant andl^hirii^in her 
action i *her very frame was fashioned t<J «i^ageiyour pity^ fiwr 
it seemed wasted With sorrow and sensibility ; the cheek was 
iioUdw^ and the eye wias joyless ; there was neither youth^ iwr 
Jiealth^ nor beauty ; yet perlrapsin the representation of many 
of her characters shje became more impressive by the priyaldon 
of those charms, than she would have been in the possession of 
them^ I harve heard isonjle, who remembered her^. contend,fthat 
as an actress, she hag never been equalled. I am not of that 
opinion. Her style and manner harmonized vFithJBaiory's, as 
Mrs*. Ewtuhartffl did with Gacrick's.. Bariy was the Marc 
Antony 'and Rdtneo of the stages; Garriek would have plajvdl 
Macbeth 'and Abel Drugger in. die same night, andi Mfs* 
Pritchard would hdve played with* him as Lady* Macbeth^ and 
Doil Common. Foote said, that Garriok would have veheaYsed 
Richaird the'Thiffd before a kitdien*fire in Jalyt^annisethe 
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hfny Aat turned tiie spit, i do not kaow that Mrs. Pritcbard 
ITDuM have done quite as much, butshe '^vas so^ little fastidious 
about her oast of parts, tbatslve took -first) second or third, as 
they fsH to heif kft ; and as Nature was iier igrride, she ah^ays 
i|ipeared to be the very character she assumed. Whilst shtt 
couki display the finest powenr in- the loftiest parts, I hare 
M)^ her play the bumble confidante to Mrs. CiHber's heroine, 
tmA neter give an elevation to a single line above its pitch and 
station in the drama. I remember her coming oUt in !be part 
of Clarinda in-iFhe Suspicious Husband^ whilst Garrict acted 
Hangt^. The unfitnesi^ of her age and perfio^ only ad<fcd to 
Ihe tdam^h of her tat^Hs. As Garrlck's geniui^ 6ould dilate 
htt stature^ so could her eitcellem^e give grace and juvenility to 
her person. In short he might have^ pta;fed a giunt/ andlshe a 
6iry, if Sbakespear would have written patt^for tbemv » On thte 
first night df The Jealous ^ifii at which I: was pt^sient, sbe 
nescued Garrick from Ms embarrassment^ and the au^nce from 
its languor, when she- broke out dnd feigtted u fit, %\Ukt et^tri- 
fied the theatre, and saved the play. 

The part of Lady Macbeth is probably the ^tfoiftgest^^, to 
which the genitus and ^p&mrs of an actrassxan be ipit; None 
cwn attempt it with inrpunity, - whose •abitifi^s arid <ilot 6f the 
fcighisst arder ; for the passions that it '^ stirs, th^ language it 
employs and tiie energy it/ demands, are all 'of thesublimest 
oast. As our nation to its hono^ bsasls the po^t^ who con- 
cttived it, so has it als6 had to boast of actresses, who in sitK^ces-* 
MOn fpom the date of its production to the present day of Mi^; 
JSiddons have figured in that luminous situation without dimfi^ 
Hiding its lustre. -^ . ' 

As I am now speaking of Mrs. Pritchard, and not called 
ttpon, nor 'disposed, to make comparisons, I shall only say that 
I retain a strong impression of h^ excellence. I have dis- 
tinctly in thy* mind her conduct and deportment in the opening 
scene, whece meditating on the intelligence her husband's letter 
had inipMt^ t^ber^ she gives the first tremendous Indicatioii 
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of her chal-acter ; ddring "WMdi s&e jiever ^UeA to conmoMJ 
tbe profoiindest 'StiUness and alteiiliion dlia^oughout .{{iH^ tJ^fi 
tteatre. As she proceeded iio imfold Itet >tiioiigbt^^l'jMt4 
ber mmd seemed eistpaadeilto adjaait the: viaiops. hm smiibiiion 
teemed pilb^< her air, voice, feature, f^rm^itself, and her whol^ 
nature vmUy imbibed the. poet's inspiration ; then' it was.wf} 
isU that>thrttUng honior at our hearts, whtdh gave its t^efull 
CQti^cioiisness x)£ her pcxwers, and proved: there was an actressy 
Viho could picture to the' life, a character of the isk^ te^iri% 
sublimity, that ever mail's imagination formed* 

To her succeeded Mrs* V^ates.; to* Mrs. Cibber Mrs. Barrji 
wd the stage was ptiJI tespectjJl^ly ^tuppw^ted. Mrs. Barry, in 
her best days was a/lovdy and em>faanting actress : she, p^p^^ 
sessed' hi an emiaeAt d^gjiee all the properties, that are adl^pl^ 
t0 ^xptes^ and to iaxcite- the tender passioos. Sfhd hQ,d.ipOr^ 
TiStrttitteQ and>ilexibility of to»e tban.Mrs. Cibh^r^^and^har^)^ 
weri? pow^ful auxiliaries to her voice and.actioii)«. She wa$ 
fiot exclusively a tragic actress, but filled the cbfi0a^r^,.o{ir 
i^pipet comedy with great success, I do not recolleqt tp hnye 
e^eaGaririck play with more animation, ^n any occasion, tbaOt 
^t]^^ .ufnoni the stag& mtli her, as for instance in thepArtrH^.. 
J)o^ Felix and others of that ' amatory ^easti In tb^)(se;i(teysji 
hefpre theatres were of the size, to which thf y , since. .hftKl? 
gwwn, the countenances pf performers cquld be4i^tiactly;seQn, 
and? the language of the eyes could be undeostpod by th^i 
spectators ; and not to have disoovered b)w their Kyely comt 
TQS^ animated and improved the test would have bo^n a.]<|s« 
indeed. : . . 

Of Garrick it was not originally my purpose to have spoken 
in this place ; but the recollection of his various and enchant- , 
ing talents presses on my mind, and not to speak of him, when 
speaking of his colleagues and contemporaries, is a self-denial 
that I cannot practise. He was the great promoter (I had 
aln^ost said the founder) of that legitimate taste fi>r the early 
dramatists, particularly Shakespear, which Mr. ICewblp, tojbis 



iKtnoifi^teM spdken^ struggl«s tovpIiQid, btit struggles against 
A^lbri^ntJof limiDmery ajidiAacbineiy mid song aod^pectade; 
irMcb the circumstances of the time he liTJS^iii/ and :of the 
ttage ire tccads)- vender it impossible fiMr^him tordo ntoTc^thau 
stmggleJvrlih ; it is orturbid tcwrent \riii€h^he cannot stem. M 
h^caniiol^ trust himstflfto tbe ehavapter even oi^ Maiebeth on the 
BttlC'Slagie iii4:h0 Hajfuiarket tvilbout Mcithar ,0oo6e>to cackM 
kf^his stfter-^ecC) neilter' could Garrick have filled that CoUi^ 
semifj' wfakh k nowa ruin, ualess Johnson had drawn out his 
elephants toatiuve the gapers m the galleries<: All tjie intelli. 
gibioe4)f faie/ey^) the arehness of Ms smilib', themoyementof'his 
bi^w^>ithe Ipuchii^ puthps of his Jtsndor^tonesy spent ia their 
passage^ iliio«igklhe.iiiist J (vatd^ vi^xxlA have ikiied to reach .Iha 
oa^t^lrts of that greedy tiheait re'; akid he would hare ibuavd \An^ 
s^lf<only><ufiderstood in the neighbonrhood of tho' c»rcfao$tray 
whilst the rest of the spectators woukl have discovered 'littler 
dsein the finest actor, thai ever lived, but the dimiDu^iveness 
of his figure* 

' If the dreadful spectacle, which those blazing theatres hay^ 
alternately diqpl^yed lo the astonished capital^ ' oannot* bum' 
themfinto^ssnaller and* more modest compass,. Imt that-thisy wfll 
rise more spleadid^ from , die downfhll,' and defy their ^fortume, 
the sanieiresources must supply the same demands, the Mus« 
of->€knnepdy<tmiM; Tesumeber cap and bdls, and the proprietort 
ToM. again cdl forth ant urmmy out pugilesj to amuse the 
people's eyes,' wbtu'^hey no longer ca%regaie tiei* eju-s. • 

<^Mrs.t-¥at^ t.^a9'an adltess^f a hoftier cast juid higher txme 

than either Mrs, Gibber or Mrs. Bairy — 

« 

l. >.f.>.j'. ' ^p^jr dignity compos^ dy and high exploit j 

her natural powers were great, her genius bold, her person, 
voice and action so' commanding, that sometimes in the domi<- 
neerinsr torrent of her passion, she would so overbear her 
interlocutors, as almost to outstep decorum and monopolize 
the .stage,^ Stul ^yhere any^reat and striking effect was to be 
pfrauced; t Bayc ibever seen the performer, who in my opiniba 
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surpnssed Mrs. Yates. In sbort^ &l^e yvm^^s decide^j %|«ed 
fHfui f^ioned bjr. the Jiand of Nature to. be aa a^ves% «b JAu 
Kemble is to be an actpr. She had aa independent stylip nan 
methodized by art ; a spirit that disdained proicafiption^ ai|d a 
towaring genins^ tfai^t dreaded nothing but mediocrity. 

This great heroine is naw no more ; but the stagd'ihaft 
.jpQSsessipQ of an actress, whops, pill haye admired, and man^y 
Idolized.. Were I only called upon to speak of AtrSf Si^dooB 
j^ she has been, I should say. that in her first di8{)|iay io£ c^aow 
ter she was as. pure, a3 petfeiH^aAd as near.tQ Naturi^iaf 
Natu]^e> fairest representative could be, I appr«heiid /^e bsjB 
.too jcaviUously restrained and circunpt^qribed her; pow<3rfiiy i4i»d 
b^ing sensible that repetition needs relief, has not sufi^^ient^ 
.CQQisidered tbat al;>so}utep9ri«ctiof|.d0^s notadt^itof vawtioa^ 
^iiiiy.elsefihe.^hoi^dre;sort sooftcm to her andcr-tones Jt.eannpt 
teJlf for th9|r.are.poi»tiyeIy inaudible^ and the >people^>who call 
(Upon hcT; to.fipeAk.lpuder^ should convince her that she-js sUIl 
:.too ivn^ ai speaker .tp be .alloivfd to deprive thenirof theit iHifht 
:1lM^oiit a remonstrance. - 

As an actor, who in the decline of .ouT'ivilMinal taste stands 
•fioniW th^ support /o£ the legitimate drama, and may:beituly 
styled the gravis JEsopus of bis time, Mr. Kemble has'my mott 
sincere respect, and when I bear this unprejudiced testinuxiy to 
his merit^ I am moved to it by no other consideration, but as I 
'think' it due from me, being the conductor of a work, devoted 
to the interests of fair critidsm and contemporary geniils. If 
he is evidently cautious lu)w be lends himself to great variety 
of character, he very probably actiS tvii^ely for his^ <kme," and 
prudently for his health ; but I am far from sure, that we have 
seen him in the whole capacity of his powers, nor does it follow, 
because he has never stepped beyond the boundaries of his ge- 
nfbs, that he has absolutely stepped up to them. I rather 
think, that if he chose to sally from his entrenchmients, he 
might take new ground, and post himself very strongly on it. 
""I have watched hun in his Leon^ and will venture to say 
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tltlit lAs fatuitjr {& that cbs^racter is more highly cokmred thfta 
HbSk 0[ Ganrlck^ was. I dare say my readers can recollect 
eettHin ymttiy in which his uaimpassion^d rocHation^ that 
W6ttld hang so heary in the h^nds of oibers^ has a charm'thiik 
nerer wearied us ia his. I am satisfied be might considefm^ 
taSgLTge his compass, if he would. Nevertheless we must con- 
fess the stamp of Nature is upon him as the tragic hero ; arid 
when we add to that the bulHts he has acquired by the study 
of hb art, and" probably by the disposition also of bf;& 
mind, he hass a r%ht, if he jsaes fit, to be seen in none but the 
gtavesl and most dignified situations. Nay although it were 
allowed an all hands, aiid he himself Vfere conscious, that such 
wfcre tte true <)ompasa and determined limitation of his hitstri^ 
ottic 'jjfmwers, yet Mr. Kemble would have tio right to arraign 
Ihe liberality of Nature, because she did not give him'featui^ 
s^ fleixibki^ and frame as plastic as she gave to Garrick: what 
is great and' solemlt ahd sublime she has qjualMed himlo 
ctpressrj and though h^r, gifts, n» $uGh alone, had not been 
very various, they surely may be called extremely v^Inabl^r 
tiitt'i ddhere \o my conjecture. • ' s 

. 'Mr: Hunt vays 'of Mr; Kemble, as Racioedid of his o^ 
Afhati^^ 

Nonih se cnmenamoTts hahet. 



/' t • 



Mi:< Huntvis a,nice^ observer, and v?ry apt to. be right : Mrs. 
lochbald . differs j&qm fiim, and upon, a question of that nature 
little likely, to be wrong ; how can we decide ? . ^ . ., 

. Th^ ingenious >yritcr of tliese Essays under my review ex- 
presses some disapprobation of a certain stiff and studied man- 
ner, which he remarks in Mr. Kemble, and observes that he is 
4n actor even in the operation. of taking out his handl^erqhief, 
when he is upon the stage. I can believe the fact to be as Mr. 
Hunt has ;$tated it, but I do not quite agree with him in the 
comment^ tte* he grounds upon it. I conceive it^must depend 
upon the abaracter, which ^r. Kemble repr^s^nts, and the 

4 
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rftUariofl' fie fe it}, whilst hn acftioh of tbis sort'^J^'iMldddefed; 
whether hisiiiani^er^orperformihgf it is, or is not, pedantic and 
iHipropcfly artificial. Heroes and kings may take out their 
l^u^erchiefe oa the stage, but certainly i^ot iox^ XlM familiar 
purpose,, which meaner diaracters woi^Id apply ; them to,- 
^^ose noses had ( occ^ion,. for them^ .Mr., Keijoble^^a;! thf 
r^presentatiye of dignity^ williof j^ecessity dignify ey^rjf moYCA 
^ncu^ that filU up the.act^JRiHi, and wb^t is termed thCrbyprpli^j^ 
oPhis part.j^ He naturally -will not fdkw him^lf . to p^orm 
. luch comokoa offif cy^, as are al}K>v^ alluded to, like ^pmmoa 
men, hut spe^jA^i^ly and preci:>ely as. tb^ individual prould,, 
lybpse jxoage is in bii$ mind, a^d wdiose miautest habijl^ hfs 
jrovAd wiiyh to make his awn, so.lqng as it may be bi» duty^ t^ 
leflect them. If he 4^s^i^ jxfore than this, ha does ughA, and 
|(}ia,te not obs€;ryed him apt to oiFend against, character* Na 
j^rformar ever fashioned himself, moiie.sjtudiausly on reflection^ 
and, where ( tbmk him < open tocritieismtis, whenhcfiufiem 
Ibat reflec^onibo be se^a in r($pr^$^t^tian, .which only sbQu]4 
precede it. ■> * .,■. r . . . . . ^ t. - - 

r Tbf^part pf Hamlet has genera^y been seleoted.as iJie ^rstef 
£cni4is; I>raXber.lookjttpQn it qs itbe toucb^^stonc ofivisrsataiUfjr^ 
It lis not. always the ixc^ ac&>r, who will play^Hamlet best,, bnfc 
he; who is most variously endowed ; .f^jcth^t^plauded dramik 
is ia f^c^ a. most^rreguhMr and peM^ti-colaarjed composition*^ , Jipi 
^rtS'.ajtd. paasages of that vKHwde^ript per^p|Cn^^ce .vaxiou$ 
iu:tpr5 have succeeded ;'€^eral inmany; ^J^mble in mosif 

Garrick alone in 4dU ' ^ .^ 

.. " • • .I'll 

Mr.^ Hunt ^ays^ (and Tquot^ il^ ias^ i^ pas^ge, jn his b^^% 
manner)^ . ' " . t,, ,^ ,. , ,,; . 



^t ,.. ' . :**!' 



^^ Tha| it mnst be the praise of a laah. who shall posse^^g a genius 
^*capable'of more than the art'of acting, to pers6nate Hamlet, the 
<^..9allife»|^' diephilesoph2ea1, tb&i»elaiidid]y Hatfilet, tHal ahilabl>« 
** Inponristent, who, talked whoa <bft sjioijlfl, h;^^e aGte4j an^ ac^^ 
^^ when he should not^even hay,e ialkejl ;,'who with a bosom wrung 
^^-wftfr Sensibility was unfeeling', ktrd ih his very jyfesidii'ibr^luirtic* 
^^ unjust ; who in bis misery had leisure for rhiicule and in his re- 
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'^ tJ^^mi ttili dtiiiiofls part' Mr/ Kemble ehtefs with attributes 
ift'sdme'resfffebtS happi^ and iriore auspicie'us'thto those, \nth 
iHAcH'Mii Okrkck was by nSature armed? The d^ity of the 
[Jfl^&ik* fe ?n his form ; the mOoHy silencfe, ineditatlve look, re- 
fifilaVer boldA^s and taunting ridictrfe cost brf the creatuifes df 
ffie^'fcbftfj^ who besiege him, are'pecaliariy his own: faiihe 
Jjfdlfclofa^ ttiiinagtemenf of ^^oiHoqtty, lib Httle understood by 
soi'ifei'h^'is^liot to be surpassed hfany : m his-intftrvfeWs wJth 
ffife i^'tyitfon of his feth'fer 'nc^ actor-^an be moire impressive j 
bAt^ltf nliif^gtacteiisn^ss of 'Tik tnahnei* with Hbratio, limes 
iM ofrieft 5 in his femiliat^ ccirtdeset^nsfon to' the pbiyersV and 
ftpeci^jr in those delicate bbsei-VAilcei',' which afe'hot I* bd 
t(*Mty feM^isid^et^^n ihftte sardastic scene tKtb Ophdia;»and 
f&a^i&oj^ sh*rp aiid aocti'sdtory m^'yAtix' his mothtt'i \VhicK 
i^tJffe^o fiMy ahd'^so c«irfottsly<'mailaged by Mr: Garirlck, I 
must confess I have not received that perfect satisftctioh ftikti 
ki^rXe*M)!6,^^Whlih' iti'<fthtr p&fts b* has? given me. When 
HaMsfet^iaoAi MteWieMr tf itii OpMdiav ^pemM\f vdcifeittis— ' 
W a^iffihlifer^ ! *td a nunheryl ahd quit«r the stage, Mr. Gar- 
fffik'^teiiil>er*a ■ VS& litiiAfehly ^ ini§ul«»iti/i mtelner that! caiinoi 
(fefinej^'ttif hy the ^Bfk it wafe eVideftt ftat the sedsibilityof 
tfiPSttbr' A^atal as H s«)ft6ner to the asperity and coars^nes^ 
of^tfig^piJfet.' ^I'Mfveth6ughtthatmthe's?tateKness of his de- 
portment, and above all in the measured' mnirch and h!^« 
^ii^i&hakeWm declamation, MrlKemble did not sufl^ci- 
ently yield and accord himself to the fluctuations of that 



4Mfidiiik}^y ii3ind, whiist.l have been watchv:^ hispefform* 
itf<fe$ attd they may very possibly be cokmred by the prejudice 
^J^^li^^j?^^ ^^^^^^ ho^pei-fectly unfau it i^ to 
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brkg^ act€>rs now contending with the disadvantages of very 
different theatres and different audiences to comparisons with 
actors past. It is nugatory and frivolous, if done to flatter 
ibe living ; unjust and cruel, if intended to disparage them. 
The present stage, whilst possessed of Mr. Kemble, has to 
fyoast of a performer, more deeply scientific^ more learned and 
more laborious in his profession than is probably to be found ia 
the annals of the Biritish theatre.. Although Garrick and Barry^ 
Quin and Henderson, Woodward and O'Brien have passed 
off ; although Mrs. Gibber and Mrs, Barry, Mrs. Pritchard 
and Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Abington and Miss Farren will be seen 
no more, the few old fellows like myself, who have lived 
throu|pfa the whole list, and admired every one of them in their 
turns^ would be the most illiberal of bigots, if we did not ac- 
knowledge the merit of those, who have succeeded to delight 
us, and support the undiminished credit of the stage. 

1 cannot quite take leave .^f Mr. Kemble without noticii^ 
Mr. Hunt's remarks upon orthoepy, as applied to that elaborate 
performer : I confess I wish him not to be too pretise in, his 
pronunciation, but to content himself with speaking what ia 
commonly called court-language, without toa marked an as|Ni«» 
ration of certain vowels. In some instances, .that are urged 
against him, I think him right, yet I would lecommend it to 
hun to restrain his zeal for reforming cufitoow, so long a$ they 
ftre sanctioned by the best societies, and ara not ioeleganl. 
That he pronounces aiches^ as those who em|rfoyed the word, 
measA it to be spoken, I am well couviiiced : the metre puts it 
out of doubt ; but it is not worth his while to be in a minority 
for ^ wprdr^Let him say to himself-^ 

S cio mdioraj proioqut y 

Deteriora sequor, — ^^— 

• • 

Mr. Elliston, the Gracioso of Dniry-Lane, always enter- 
prising, ^nd as various as a hero of a country company, has 
spirit to undertake and address to execute a gifcat diversity of 
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pvrts. TlMise) which require little else than memofy, he 
seizes with fiiciiity ; but if deliberation, time and study shall 
be wanting^ I cannot see wheie he will find those favours to 
bestow uppn them. If he is not extravagantly fond of praise^ 
I think he must be more than satisfied with the very fine things, 
which Mr. Hunt has said of him : 1 suspect he has a few fiiii« 
isgSy wliijbh it would be well to correct, but, lest he should 
not be quite as well pleased with advice, I shall foibear to ob- 
trude it upon him. A man of lively parts is apt to Catch atau 
apdo^y for carelessness, and if jovk can inspire him with a 
high opinion of his genius, you may take no farther pHin^ 
about instruction ; he will be sure enough to h<dd it in con- 
tempt*. If genius may be said to consist in the variety of its 
epeiatioas without any regard to the dignity and importance 
ef.them^ then may a maker of toys be called a man of more 
genius than the builder of a ship. 

£ndowed with an excellent and well-informed understand- 

> 

lag, graced with a becoming person, and modest unassuming 
raannjers, the junior Mr. Kemble wants nothing but oppor- 
tunities to display in new aad more important parts the his- 
tricmic powers, which he possesses in no less d^ree than 

i others of his family. As I am persuaded that this rising actot 
has too miich teal merit to disdain the advice of a judicious 
critic, I hope he has noticed Mr. Hunt's remark, and will 
correct his ind<denee, if indolence canfeirly be imputed to him ; 
but if he only wants animation in some unanimating under* 
characters, and possesses it to the full in such leading parts 
as Romeo and Jaffier^ (which I am told is the case) it only 
proves that he is alive to good writing, and a lazy advocate 

L in a lame cause and for an unworthy client. As his talents 
have been gradually expanding and improving from the first 

9 hour when he 8te{^^ iqnm the sti^, I would advise him 
now, before he hasf the fesponsibility of a leader upon him, 
to lay out ibr exctirsive. service, by which he may diversify 
ijs walk« No x&aa' can exactly foresee to what extent 
roL. u. c 
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tie elaslitity of talent iliay be stlV^tche^ by the^nes^gy ef am- 
•bitiidn. 

When M^. Cdoke isRIcfhAiU-, or lAgo^ or Sir F^rtiffiaxv he 
is in his proper post, arid whilst lie bears hid faculties in 
steady poise^ no actor can surpass Mm. He is then the 
tnafn'^prop of the drama he is engaged in ; Imt should that 
main-prop totter, what disgrace can be gt^ter thto that of 
an actor so disabled, what resentment more jti^fi^k than 
df ail audience so disappointed ! 

Of Mt. Atexander Rae, now actmg on the ihiblhfi 
*stage, I am glad to find that Mr. Hnnt conceives faroatably • 
What his ^vances itiay liave been since he appeared in the 
summer-tteatte I cannot say ; bift of a n»ind sd Well infortnld, 
so open to instruction and so totaliy'devdid of sdl^conc^it, a$ 
I believe his intnd to be, I augur confidently eaid expect grealt 
produce. 

Higti as my t^inidn of Mr. Dowton's abilities as an^ act<n* is 
kntfwn to be, avjd much as I regatd him, it is enough for me 
-to say Aat T am panlcuiarly gratified to find my opinion M 
-fikdtifringly coiffirmed by the ingeni<nrs tiiithcnr of theae Essays. 

That 60 many comic actors and actveisses, capable of doing 
jtrstkre to the best piroductiofis, have be^ seen to sa^csrifice 
their adfnlraMe talentis to buSbonery and fafCl$,is mucih to be 
regrett^, and I cannot but agree with Mf» ilunty that it has 
4)een evidently 'prejudictel to some amongM them of the higher 
-order. Woodward I ccmfess was a harlequin, and woul4 
^jump through the dial-plate of a clock, but hewoidd not grin 
tbfough a hdter. If more than that degree of spectacle and 
splendour, which is auxiliary to dramatic compositions, must 
be employed to meet the great outgoinjgs of a theatre, there 
is no leasolling in the case* it is to be hoped however, that in 
the construction of the new fmd magnificent theatre now 
erected in Covent-^GardeB, care will be taken that the vokes 
of tte performers may have a &if chance to raach the eais of 
the attdiaice ; and as Ai^ is unqoifiMimi^Iy the fyM thmg 
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fweAvl, tlieie can be little fear <rf its beixigoyerlookied and ne« 
gleeled. Means may at the same time be taken to secure and 
gruttdtlie interior of the theatre fiiom those unseemly noises 
and disorderly intermptionSy that have been matter of such just 
Gompiaint ; and when the aTennes and lobbies shall be kepi 
fiee from those disgraoefid scenes, which lo^ery person that 
passed through them exhibited the licentiousness of a bio* 
thd, a great and very needful thing will be eflfecteds The 
GODsequefice of this reform will be, that in propcMrtion to the 
respectability <^ the assembly, so will be that of the entertain* 
meat. Authors, who have been in the practice of writing to 
the galleries, mvaX give place to those, who can address 
themaelyes to hearers of a purer taste; and actors, who^ 
in eoampKniait to those galfery^authors, have condescended to 
become buffiKons, must recollect themselves and be co« 
medians: 

MskAi will depiesid upon the construction of tins new theatre 
sbom to open, and stiill mors upon the- style and character^ 
mUeh the conductors shall gire to its representations, and of 
what deecripdon the first novelties shall be, which they offer to 
the public. If the splendid pile be really meant to be a play* 
hau M c ^ and tf song and sceneiy and show are to be employed 
as OKMuwAHai not as essoitial, then indeed, {nrovided there be 
geniosin tk6 age to fomiBh dramas of true sterling worth, there 
iseaas fio rsasOQ why nmsense should pass current, merely be* 
cMse it glitleta* 

Itnt there is'this genius in our contemporaries I cannot doubt, 
but in the itness and capacity of those, who may be selected to 
pasb judgm6nt on their tenders to the stage, I have not the same 
oonMenee. This important task of deciding upon the elegibili- 
ty of dramatic composiHons offered to the stage lias scmietimes 
been confined to one, sometimes in the hands of a com- 
mittee, alid at other times so involved in mystery, that the can- 
diAite for acceptance knew not who were hb judges, nor could 
easily find out the channel, through which to make his ap« 

c2 
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pi^odches ta the secret tribunal. / Now as it caanot be fbr tbf 
J[ioiiottr>- or advantage, or repose of the oondiM^tor of a jdieatlOi 
that disdMuagenentB should be thfown in jthe wayi of udm frf* 
taleats, n^fao might otherwise be disposed to write foe the stagey 
nothiag 'teems more easy than to glioe ptomptilude and 
sec^ttrity to an intoroonrse between parties, who seem to have 
a common interest, and no real cause for disagreemmt. 
^ . The proprietor's object is to have a varfet j of . dramktia 
novelties, and out of these to select such, as shall be judged 
most IHcdj to attradt the public and ensure success. 
^./Theman, who oSers his.prodootion for the stage, natu* 
rallj wishes and roquires to be secured against the mortify^ 
ypg necessity of waiting for an answer tediolusi j postponed^ 
and perhaps after, miidi sottcitation at. length discoveiing' 
that his unhii]q[igr manuscript has. been misUad or lost: he 
can ill submit to have his offers treated, and his £3di«gator«( 
tured in this ijaanner t he is undoubtedly entithxl.ta receive a 
speedy and respectful answer, and has a r^ht taknowbjr 
Khom his work has been read, and <^ course, who it is' UMit- 
is lesponstUe for :Ae judgment, that has bMi rpaseed upon it^ 
- If these positions are admitted, the remedy is obvioua*; 
the only thing wanting is to appoint the reader, and adjust 
tike rules; What plea can any writer have for discontent if 
a period wcare named for all offers ta be mad^} a^d ft tiipe 
limited, witl^in which all answers should be giyw ? No )ime. 
Beed subject himself to be announced as the author of a reject*, 
ed piece, if he subscribed his direction and withheld Ins name. 
The accepted author only would be summoned to a revisalof 
his drama at a conference with the reader, who would bf > 
prepared to suggest whatever might be thought of to imptov^^ 
and perfect it for representation, before the parts were oast^ 
and it was recited in the Green-room. - 

l^ottld it be assented, that the e^Pentual remuneration, 
the stage holds forth, is encouragement enough for every 
ta write, that can write, I dissent fnmi that assertion^ JMit* 
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itBgy as I dO| that there are many, with whom emdumeat U 
bat a secondary object, who are fully qualified to write well 
and aUy for the citage, and only want facility of access to it* 

Bat if it only be contended, that, where the property is, 
the right of judgment ought to be, I think so too : therefore 
let the proprietor, who accounts himself competeht to the 
labour and the duty of the task in question, undertake it, and 
adopt, if he shall see fit, or as fiir as he sees fit, the a^conmio- 
dating mode above proposed. 

If he does not dioose to undertake it in his own person^ let 
some man be sought out, by experience,* temper, punctuality 
and good manners fitted to conduct a business, which, how- 
e?er delicate and difficult it may be, would in my opinion,' 
tinder prudent managemoit, produce' effects very highly 
fiiyourable to the interests of theatrical property, the resto^ 
ration of the legitimate dtama, and to the general improve^ 
ment of the taste and genius of the age we live in« 
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TRAVELIilllO 8K£TCHE8 IN RUSSIA AND SWEDEN, DlTRINa 
THE YEARS 18(W, 1806, 1807, 1808. by ROBERT KEIt 

PORTER. 4te. pp. SG3, 206. 5/. ds.^Phillipsy London. 

aTERNE has said, tb^t the efficientaad final causes which 
indaoe idle people to leave their native country and travel 
abvoady are either infirmity of body, imbecility of mind, or 
inevitable aeo^ty : th^t in the two first classes are included 
all those who travel by land ojr by water, labouring with 
pride, duriositj, vanity, or spken, subdivided and com* 
ImdLim v^mttim J ax^d thatev^y other description of travel- 
i«ji»%ht .t|0:.awFifl^ under tfie head of delinquents un* 
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fortunate^ sentihiental, or simple. UndciF one of tbe^ 
general divisions, but deserving a more particular specifica- 
timy may be included another class, who, as Shakspeare 
eays) are impelled to travel by^ 

Such wind as scatters young, men through the wotld 
To seek their fortunes farther than at homcy 
Where smaU experience grows. 

' But since Sbakspeare and Sterne wrote, another order of 
ttavena:s, or rather a variety engrafted on one or other of the 
wiginal species, has sprung up, which may be denominated 
^ the book-maldng tribe.' Yet as each of this tribe retains the 
specific character of the original class, on which the. variety 
is so engrafted, there will still exist the distinct classes of in* 
quisitive book-making travellers, lying book*making travel- 
lers, proud, vain, splenetic, necessitous, simple, or fortune- 
hunting book-making travellers, &c* &;c/ The reader* 
probably, long before he has accompanied the author of these 
sketches in Russia aLhd Sweden to the end of his journey, will 
be able to determine his place and rank in this catalogue. 

At first view, it might be imagined that there is ho differ- 
ence between a traveller who writes a book, and a book-maker 
who writes travels : a little reflection, however, will discover 
in what the distinction consists, and that it couM not well be 
greater : in one case the book is the effect, in Ac other it is. 
the cause. One only writes about what he sees in his travels.the 
oth»<Hdytiavelsto»»-^hathesliaUmite»boat. Son^eJoog 
this book-making class of tmvellers have lately found, Hm the 
furthest way about, is for them the neatest road to distinction; 
that, like snow-baBs, their greatness increases m proportioa to 
the distance they travel from home ; and diat they wtt most 
lionoured where they aye least known. Sdme who have 
disappeared for a se^ob olr two, have, ^hen least e3cpec^ied> 
didne forth iIlustriMs in ^y ipOixtm -, ^uid 3iam^ tiy Aeir 
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works, or some other means, won the bright meed of knight- 
hood, are thenceforward distinguished as Sir John, Sir Ri« 
chaid, or Sir Robert. 

It is necessary in some cases, to prevent disappointment, 
that a reader should know something of the character and 
situation of an author before be opens his book : a man, who, 
calling on a friend, had prepared himself only to meet a 
family party, might feel rather surprized and embarrassed on 
being suddenly shewn into a room full of fashionable com- 
pany. It may be as well, therefore, to premise, that what- 
ever respect^ on account of their dignity, is due to knights in 
general, who publish their own exploits, a double measure 
is due to the author of these Sketches in Russia and Sweden ; 
who has not only ^^ been admitted, with all serious rites," 
" a knight conunander, , &c. &c. of the Equestrian order of 
" St, Joachim,'' (Vol. IL p. 149,) but « by the star of the 
*^ beauteous Queen Christina, the guide of love, and the order of 
*^ the Amaranth, the emblem of its never-dying brightness, 
^ has been enlisted for ever, one of Beauty's vassals ;" |tas 
been ^' proclaimed champion of the fair," and after ^^ recei- 
'^ ving, on his knees, from the hands of a beauteous lady^ the 
^^ shining badge of his order, rose another llpaf in the royal 
^^.wieath of Amaranth." (Fol. XL p. S27.) To the reader, who 
porliaps has hitherto known the author only by his Panora-^ 
mas, or by t^e account of his life, published amongst memoirs of 
^ther public characters, by his friend and brother-knight Sir R. 
PbiUipfl^ and who, never suspecting his accession of dignity, 
mighf be disposed to jtreat hb performance with as litde <^re- 
mony as that of an ordinary person, this previous know- 
Ip^ of his rank is the more necessary, as Sir Robert is rather 
jealous of his distinctions : for though he modestly professes, 
'^ iiot tp value ^bem for the little they cooler, but as a wito^ess 
^^ citi^ esteem having been ac^judged to h^ by foreign na* 
*^ tiom§ Jffhich wUl ever be his ambition to deserve in his own," 
CY^f 11^ 9*1^') ()ret he speaks with tci^e )wgbfly indignation r 
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of those, ^< who deem orders as a mere interchange of trtnkets*, 
*^ and attempt to turn chivalric distinctions into ridicule." H« 
laments, that ** the age of chivalry is gone by, when such insig* 
nia were prized beyond the wealth of worlds." ^^ To laugh at 
** titles and customs of honour," says Ije, " is to laugh at 
<^ honour itself. This absurd contempt, or baser euTy, i^ 
'^ beyond my understanding*" (Vol. II. p. 2250 It would in- 
deed be an ill-natured thing, if any of Sir Robert's readers weris 
to envy him his honours, since this would be grudging him 
the only advantage or distinction he appears to have gained hy 
his traveb : and though he modestly confesses, that he con- 
siders, ^^ his spurs are to be won i^ and, in contemplation of 
fiLture feats of chivalry, exclaims with Caesar, << Happy was 
<< Alexander who had arrived at the prize of his career, before 
<< the Roman had started l" (Vol. II. p. 149.) it must not be 
imagined that, because honours are in great plenty in the 
North^ they are to be had for nothing, or bought like Scotch 
degrees for a feyr shillingB. But nothing can be more to the 
purpose on this subject^ than aQ anecdote told by Sir Robert 
himself : his reflections on the occasion are peculiarly happy, 
and the reader of his work will feel their force and justness. 
(Vol. II. p. 96.) 

And now the reader knows in wbatcompany he is to travel, 
he may prepare himself to attend the Knight on his journey a& 
a faithful squire ; and while Sir Robert is in a snug family- 
party with an emperor or empress, in familiar conversation 
with kings and queens, shaking hands with princes, or mak- 
ing love to a princess, he will have leisure and opportunity 
to make a few observations ; keeping ever at respectful distance 
as gentle squire of knight-errant was wont in days of 
chivalry. 

Anticipating, no doubt, the chivalric honours which awaited 
him in the^orth. Sir Robert, like his great precursor, the Knight 
pf LaMancha, is ever in quest of adventures, and no soofter be- 
holds the <^ immortalized city of Elsiiieur," than hi^ is '<< ^g^ 
^« to traveive tyery part of the consecrated ground.*' Befoia. 
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he has act foot on the shore, <^ be had already followed Ham- 
*^ let every where, had measured the deep shadows of the 
" platfonp, encountered the grey ghost of the royal Dane, had 
^' killed Polonius m the Queen's closet, and drowned poor 
^* Ophelia in the willowed stream.** (Vol. I. p. 2.) This drown- 
ing part of the adventure, it must be confessed, is rather an 
onknightly trick, particularly for an embryo knight of die 
order of Amaranth c but then it must be remembered, this is 
all in imagination ; he neither meddles with ghost nor lady in 
reality. But, <' his eye and mind are soon called back to the 
'^ namfw foot-paths of dull matter of fact :'* he seeks in vam' 
at Elsitteur " for decayed battlements and mouldering towers,** 
and findd it " an Herculean toil to wade through that wilder- 
^^ness of filth," as he is pleased to term that city. Hvi 
expectations meet with a no less mortifying disappointment at 
^^ a place a mile from the town, that bears the name of Ham- 
" let's garden," " but retains no relic of antient interest,* 
^^ excepting the tradition, which affirms that to be the spot 
^^ where was enaeted the tragedy which has been so gloriously 
^^ immortalized by the genius of our great dramatic bard/* 
Here^ -however,- " considering himself in the very haunts of 
" Shakspeare's Northern hero," Sir Robert lingers to commu- 
nicate ** a few interesting circumstances relating to him," 
which Jie has << gathered at the fountain-head," ^< from the 
" very source whence our poet must have dAiwn the incidents 
" (tf his tragedy." He means, " the annals of Denmark 
" wtitten by Sttxo Grammaticus in the twelfth century." Now 
those^ who hd^ve never met with any of the commentators on 
Shakspeare, and have therefore never heard of this same Saxo 
Giamimtiotts, will no* doubt be much astonished at this proof 
of Sir Robert's sagacity and erudition. He says the work is in 
Ladn^ and supposing it not easy to he ^* met with," proceeds 
to ^< jfintsh his account df Hamlet's garden with a short ab-i 
" stmct from that prince's history." When he comes, how- 
e?er^ to the iceiie twtweeii Hamlet and his mother^ ^^ tbo 
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<< preciie situation and circumstances of whic^ and even th« 
<^ sentiments and the very words themselves," it seemsi 
Shakspcare has borrowed from this antieot author, Sir llobert 
no longer confines himself to abstract. The speech of Hamlet 

r 

inspires him ; and he says, ^^ 1 have the more particularly 
<< translated part of this speech, as it will shew you, in its 
*^ ctriginal state, the rough diamond which Shakspeare ha» 
<^ polished to so transcendant a brightness/* (Vol. I. p, 7.) Afi 
be adds in a note, <^ the coarseness of this translation will be 
<^ phoned, as it is lUeral / otherwise than Uterul^ it wouI4 
^^ be unezpressive of the manners it is intended to represent ;*' 
it may be as well first to exhibit the ordinal Latin^ which is 
not quite so difficult to be met with as Sir RoJierl seems to 
imagine. 

^^Quld, mulienim turpissima, gravissimi criminis dissimala. 
^< tionem fidso iamenti genere e^petis, quae scorti more lasciviens, 
^^ neiariam ac detestabilem tori conditlonem s^cuta, viri tui iater«. 
^^ fectorem pleno incest! ^iau amplecteris, et ei qui prolis taa 
^' parentem extinxerat, obscccnlsslmis blandimentorum illecebrig 
^^ adalarift ? Ita nempe equ^ conjogum saorum vlctoribus marit^n. 
^^ tar : brutorvn natara haec est, ut in diyersa passiin conjugia 
^^ rapiantur : hoc tibi exempio prions mariti memoriam exolevisse 
^^ constat. Ego veri non ab re stolid! speeiem gero, f ikm baud 
^^ dubitem, quia is qui fratrem opprsafferit, in affines quoque pari 
^^ crudelitate debacchatums sit. iTnde stoliditatis quam indnstrias 
^^ habitum amplecti prxstat, et incolumitatis prssidium ab extreme 
^^ deliramentoram specie mutnavi. In antmo tamen patezna 
^^ ultionis studium perseverat, sed rerum occasiones aucupor, 
^^ tempomm opportunitates opperior. Non ^dem omnibus locus 
^^ competit. Contra obscuram immitemque aaimam altioribus 
^^ ingenii modis uti convenit. Tibi vsrd snpervacaum nt meam 
^^ lamentari desipientiam, quas taamjastiib ignominiam deplorare 
'^ debueras. Itaque non aUen» sed propriae mentis vitinm dejSeas 
^^ necesse e^i. Castera silere memineris." 

Saxo, Grammai. Histor* Dan. JLi^. !!!• p. 51. Edit^ 1644* 

The following is the Knight's Gieral translation ; the 
closeness of which is sufficient evidence that he has copied only 
from the original Latin, and has not consulted any Germaii 
paraphrase. 
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^^ Hear me, mod pollnfed woman ! thou who art loathsome 
<c from thj crimes and thy hjpocrisy ; whose very breath is i^spreg* 
^^ nated with the falsehood of thine heart ! Thou, who only seemest 
^^ to lament oae, who claims and deserves thy truest tears ! — 
^< Shame ! — ^by what a course of folly hast thou becotne a common 
^' whore I I^asciriously and unlawfully holding in thy detestable 
^^ soul, conditions with thy husband's murderer — embracing in 
^' incest this bosom fiend, and staining, with him, the sacred 
^^ bed of that king whose son will avenge his blood, and destroy all 
^' the obscene allurements to thy execrable adultery, in the object 
^^ of thy brutal passion. Granted, thou mare-matedy that thy 
<' victory is gained; that thou art now linked to the sun of thy let-r 
<< chery — nature of brutes I and like them ye lose no moments of 
^^ gratification, impelled but by your beastly wishes. — I had for. ^ 
'* got*— to one worn out and lelf-consumed by much enjoyment, 
^' these examples are excellent, and to a married woman's mind, 
^' most suitable. •— Aye, forsooth, it must be preferable too, to 
<< carry on such warm desires as far as they will extend,...that 
^^ she should be a husband's brother's wife !— -and to add yet unto 
^^ its pleasures, she must not stand to gain the foul accomplish* 
^^ ment, but by the bearing down her wedded lord. Thou dam of 
^^ cruelty ! x es, I have played the mad.man, raved I With 
^' this cloak of willing dulness I have wrapped about my reason y 
^^ it is my guard, while I watch to spring upon my prey. My soni 
^^ at every hour calls aloud for a murdered father's revenge. The 
<^ moment is now arrived. I waited the opportunity, and time 
'^ has now given what I so impatiently desired, though, alas ! not in 
^^ all deserving it. Dwell not, mother, on the dark and secret 
'< causes which actuated thy son's apparent madness ; wail not for 
^< my wild ravings, nor the actions of my insanity : turn thy la. 
^' mentations on thyself; bemoan thine own infamy, and thine own 
^< deformed ^eart. — Look to thyself ! — deny not thy depravity 
^' and faultiness ; for these, thy sorrow is necessary indeed, — 
'^ Tear such fonl weeds from thy bosom, mother, and check the 
<< furor of thy critoies. — ^Thou hast once walked in the light of 
^^ virtue, call back to yortir remembrance its serenity, its joys : 
^^ turn to its pure flame, and opce more let thy son see it beam 
« upon his mother's face.'* (Vol. I. p. 7.) ' ^ 

It is not easy to say which is most conspicuous on this occa- 
sion, the learning of the worthy Knight, or that of the Edin* 
borgh Reriewer, who observes that Sir Robert '^ translates" 
(orU yau this tnasfading?) ^^ some passages from Saxo 
^ Graoimaticus, to which Sbakspeare seems to have been 
t( indebted ;" and adds, ^< They are curious, though not very 
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<< delicate : biit one does not quite see ivhy that author, as 
<^ well as Shakspeare, could ndt hare been perused in Eng* 
" land." (Edin. Rev. No. xxvii. p. 171.) One certainly 
does not quite see why the Edinburgh Reviewer might not as 
well read authors before he undertakes to pass opinions on 
th^. 

Leaving Elsineur, ^^ the accidental disagreeables of that 
'< city were soon forgotten in the natural beauties of the 
*^vlew.** 

*' The shore, all along the Danish side, presents the most lovely 
<< stretch of landscape I ever beheld. Mount Edgecambe is lool^ 
<' ed upon as the paradise of England : and what Mount Edge. 
*^ cumbe is in one spot ovlyy so appears the whole of Denmark 
'< from Elsineur to Copenhagen. The land is high, and undula. 
** ting in Tarious romantic and sublime forms. Rich woods, 
'* broken by park-Iike openings and verdant pastures, and inter. 
^^ spersed with country-houses and Tillages for an extent of twenty. 
^^ three miles, form the clothing of these beautiful hills. A stri. 
<^ king contrast to the black and naked line of the opposite coast.'' 
(Vol. I. p. 13.) 

On landing at Constradt^ where he ^^ seemed in a new 
<< region, and every sense was called forth to wonder and 
<< exercise,*' Sir Robert ^^ receives numy kindnesses from the 
^ governor, Admiral Hennacoff ;'* sb eager were the great 
to sahte him even on the confines of Russia! Bidding 
adieu to this benevolwt man, he Embarks on the Neva ; and 
during his voyage, the boatmeiiy to whom be gives *^ a glass 
<^ or two of brandy to amuse them," entertain him in return 
by singing with nmch siniipUcity and ease several of their 
national airs. . , 

^^ The strains are wild, and possess many pleasing and melan. 
^^ choly passages : yet the whole bore a strong tone of monotony 
^' and abruptness. The one yon heard (given to me by the Prince 
<< de Coarland while In England) is sufficient to convey a very just 
<^ idea of the general character of these northern songs.'' (VoL I* 
p. 18.) 
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. AnririBg at St.. Petmsbiwgli, Sir Robert caa scavoely find 
ymdB te exptesv hte adnimtioa of ite magqificence. 

'^ Such gr^deur and symmetry in building, I nerer before be« 
<< iield in aay of tlie dilbrent capitals to whkh my foadaess for 
<^ travel has CQoduoted me. Ey^ry house 8eem9 a palace^ and 
«« eyery palace a city." (Vol. I. p. 19.) 

He tbea |iroceed6 to give an ammated and pJcttnuMque do 
seription of tbose parts of the city most worthy notice. But 
there is one point in \?hich he and Mr. Coze are at direct 
variance. Sir Robert says, 

<^ The dingy hue of bricks, or the frippery of plaister, seldom 
<^ offends the eye in this noble city. Turn where yon wiU, rise 
<< immense fabrics of granite*" (Vol« !• p« 30») 

r 

While Mr. Coxe asserts, that 

^^ The brick houses are ornamented with a white stucco, which 
has led seyeral travelliBrs to say, that they are built of stone; 
whereas, unless I am greatly mistaken, there are only two 
stone structures in all Petersburgh !" Coxe*9 Travels into 
Russiay &c. VoU II. p. ««7. Edit. 1787. 

Now unless it can be supposed that the city has been entiie« 
ly rebuilt since the time that Mr. Coxe was therei it is not 
easy to accoont for these opposite statements. 

Amoi^ the new' works canying on, Sir Robert describes a 
Metropolitan churdi, which when completed, he has no 
doobt, ^^ will be a very powerful rival to the two great cathe* 
<^ drab of Rome and London." The architect of this great 
derigti was formerly a slaye of Comit Stiogopoff, but enfian- 
chised by that nobleman out of respect to his talents. It 
seems that the application of mechanism to the purpose of 
abridging human labour^ is here little understood or encouni'*^^ 
ged. *^ All difficulties are overcome by human exertions 
^< alone 1 Multitudes of labourers come some thousand verstsf 
^< Sufia the intopior^ to work during the summer season^ aiui 
^ whail the 6w^ Mts in^ retire tl\itfae|r again.** 
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SV Robert n^xt proceeds to^ give some acoooatof the pAint- 
iRgs in the hermitage, bat thet« is litde of no^dty or interest 
in his remnrks. At the Taurida palace he js in raptures with 
•a statue •f Venus^ which he prrfers to the Venus de Medici, 
und describes ttm amore the other classic tlneasures whidi ard 
there deposited. He leads his reader also across the Neva^ 
to the Instittttjon for the fincottia|$eitient of the Arts ; thinks 
sculpture and archifecture in^a very promising state, but 
thtt there is a very numifest want of genius jfor .painting. li 
all these places, however, his brotlier^knight Sir John CSarr 
has been before him ; and Sir Robert always speaks of his 
work with true knightly courtesy. 

As in the days of chivalry, piety was considered no less 
necessary than valour to form the character of a Christian 
knight, Sir Robert is resolved to shew that he is not deficient 
in this respect. Indeed, he mioses no oppartunity of display* 
ing his skiil in winding the weapons of Theology ; even thi 
f^r-fam^ Sir Hudibms mi^t have feared a conflict with 
him. Without hesitation^ he und^^takes to. unveil the mys» 
teries of the Greek church, for the amusemeilt of his military 
fUend, to whom aH the letters, of which the two volumes 
consist, are stated to have been addressed. He owns, indeed^ 
that <^ much time is required, much reading, and naaiy 
^ conversaiticms with tlie mtelligent ministers of the Greek 
** church, to ^ain any correct idea of its insititutions ;** (Vd. 
I. p. 9t.) but with a noble confidence in hjs own powers, and 
a most courageous contempt far correct ideas ^ he does not 
riirink from the toil. And here again it would neither be just 
to Sir Robert nor the pubTiC| to pass unnoticed the superciltoua 
Observation of the Edinbui^h Reviewer. 

^^ We say notliing ef the account of the Greek church too— a 
jubj^t very little adapted to such superficial writers as this 
author.*' fidm. Rev. xlvii. p. 175. • 

If l9ie Reviewer had looked a little doser into the matter, 
te wm14 have given Sir Robert credit for the depth and 
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acctiracy of hii^ refiearcbes ; which are sufficiently erinced by 
his perfect agreement with the learned Dr. King : an agree* 
loent so yet J remarkable indeed, that the Knight not only 
does not say a sii^Ie thing, which is not to be found in the 
Doctor^^ << Ceremonies of the Greek Chnrch/' but he generally 
says it in the irelry same words. 

This resiemblance extends to the most trifling particulars. 
Thus the Doctor sets out with observing, << As the Greek 
church is erf the highest antiquity^ so," &c. ; while the 
Knight says, << As the church in question is of higher anti- 
<< quity, than any other distinction amongst Christians, so,*^ 
&c. (Vol. I. p. 69.) Again the Doctor, at the end of hift 
accoxmt of ConfessioYi^ says, << I shall conclude this article 
tvith the ingenioQs remark of Dr. Covell." The very same 
remark is thus pre&ced on the very same occasion by the 
Knight. << I cannot deny myself the pleasure of repeating 
"an observation of Dr. Covell's,"— (Vol. 1. p. 77.) It is 
cortaiiily mther singular that both Knight and Doctor shotdd 
fait on the same remark, but such things may happen some- 
times by accident. Indeed Sir Robert appears to have pur« 
sued, accidentally no doubt, the very, same track which \ht 
Doctor had traversed before him, and meets with the same 
guides. Thus he mentions the work of Peter Mogilas, fn- 
titled, <^ A confession of the catholic and apostolic feithcrf 
^< the Greeks and Russians,'' and tells his friend that hte 
" may find it in Greek or Latin"— (Vol. I. p. 76). Now it 
k very probable that he might have gained some credit For 
this display <rf erudition, if unfortunately Dr. King had not 
on the saane ocesbiion given some account of the woik of this 
sanie Peter Mogilas, and added in a note, " An edition df this 
work in Greek, Latin, and German, was printed at Breslaw, 
1751." In one respect, however, the superior address of the 
anight is apparent ; while the Doctor states, that " theser- 
<< vice of the Greek church is so long and complicated, that 
^ it is very diffieult to give a clear account of it, and still 
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^^laore difficult to give a short one/* aiid occupies a laxge 
quarto volume with his description ; Sir Robert, with that 
vigour of compression, ivhieh is the surest mark of genius^ 
dispatches church, priests, mcmks, and nuns,, in three letters ! 

The winter sets in during the Knight^s stay at St. Peters* 
fiurgh, and affords him an opportunity of describing thf 
appearance of the natives at that season, and the sports on 
tlie frozen N^va> and this j^e does with a considerable degree 
of spirit. There is nothing new, indeed, in his picture, but 
it shews the eye of a painter, if Sir Robert will allow th« 
expression : evpy object is placed in the most picturesque 
point of view. Bat in the splendour of the Russian court, ho- 
soon loses sight of alt inferior objects. He feels it neces- 
sary to account for his having been two months in the capital 
of the Emperor of all the Russias, without. calling on him. 
/^ The brave Alexander,^' it seems, was with his army on th« 
frontiers.. ,, 

• * . ' • • 

** He was Set oat," says Sir Robert, ** before My arrival ; 
^^ henee I have not yet had the happiness of pacing my persoiud 
^' obeisances to so much true imperial dignity. In the course of 
^^ a few days, I hope to be in presence with the fair of his illus. 
« trious family."— (Vol. I. p. UQ.) '. 

• 



Accordingly the very next letter commences with these 
wovds ; <^ I have been at court." The young Empress was 
*< the only one of the imperial &mily present." 

^^ Her person is not taU, yet it is graceful and elegantly pro. 
^* ^rtioned ; and the air of it is tender and interesting. Her 
^< eyes are soft and blue ; her complexion touchingly delicate.- 
^^ As she passed through the long line of military nobles, she 
^^ hotoured us (i. e, us military nobles) with the most smiling 
*^ affability ; and her small regular features expressed a soft* 
^' urbanity, almost approaching timidity. Her voice is peculiarly 
<« melodious."— (Vol. I. p. 130, 131.) 

Soon after this, the Empetor returns from his defisated 
armi^, and Sir Robert is then formally presented at court^ 
lirhere it appears, he is soon riecelived by .every member of Ihit 
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Imperial fiimily on the most intimate footing. He gives a 
verj favourable sketch of the figure and manners of the 
^^ illustrious," <' invaluable'' Alexander : nor, in his admica- 
tion of the son, does he forget the mother : — 

^' The Dowager Empress, who is of a Pallas form and mien, is 
^^ a most admirable woman. I hare before giyen you an idea of 
^^ her nuneroos charities. She is exquisitely accomplished ; aad 
'^ possesses a courtesy of address that is undescribable. To her 
'^ fair hand I am indebted for a diamond, which, in devotion to 
"her yirtues, I shall ever wear next my heart.'*— ( Vol. I. p, 
140.) 

This is quite in the style of a loyal and courteous kniglit ; 
hut the circumstance of this pledge of royal favour might* 
have been rendered more interesting, if Sir Robert had stated 
on what occasion it was bestowed, or in reward of what ser- 
vices it was given. That he has not done so must ever 
be a subject of regret with those who love to contemplate 
noble actions, and to see them royally rewarded « 

Among the- festivities, in which he is engaged, he takes 
occasion to describe the ice^hills constructed on the Neva^ 
and the ceremony of blessing the waters, which he concludes 
right piously with a prayer. Those who liave read fuller 
accounts of these things in Coxe and King, will tbmk perhaps 
that he might have spared himself th ; trouble. 

Having run round the whole circle of Russian entertain- 
ments, Sir Robert continues no longer at St« Pefersburgh, than 
just to give the patterns of the uniforms of Alexander's motley 
troops, and to describe their ^^ nicely blacked mustaccios*' 
and " enormous whitened whiskers ;*' and then, in mid- 
winter, departs for Mosco. The city of Twer, lying in his 
road, is a.plAce of too much consequence to be passed through 
unnoticed. Now, whether there is something in the air of 
Twer, which inspires one exclusive set of ideas, and one 
exclntiive: A>na of words, those only who have been there can 
tdl : but certain it is, that they who read Sir Robert's ac« 
(mnty (Vol. I. p. I8S.> and that of Mr« Coxe, (^Trauthtnio 

VOL. II» B 



Bmwiy &c. YoL IL p. 90i3, S04, EdiU 1787.) wh0^ hsidi 
Ixeea at Twer before him, must suppose the existence of som^r 
such influe«(qe} unless there can be imagined any other way,- 
by >Yhich the exact resemblance lybich one description b^axf; 
to. the other, could have been produced. Nor is it-only in 
their account of the place tha^t the Knight and the Clerk agree ;. 
their adventures there are exactly alike. The carriage of 
Mr. Coxe, which had broken down, is sent to a smith at 
Twer, who, instead of mending it, only makes it worsje : Sir 
Robert is equally unfortunate, but infinitely more witty. Hia 
barouche breaks down at Twer, and is mended there ; but so 
clumsily, that^ to use his own words, it soon 

^^ Shewed symptoms of disunion again,, ^d at the village of 
^^ Kiln, our servants had the extraordinary pleasure of another 
^' summer-set in the snoro!'^ — (Vol. I. p. 184.) 

It would seem proper, therefore, that future gazetteers 
should, iri addition to their present account of Twer, note 
that it is a place famous for the breaking down of carriageSi, 
and bad smiths. The same cause, whatever it be, that pro- 
duces this perfect sympathy between the Knight and thft 
Clerk, operates as long as they continue in the vicinity of 
Twer. The one observes, that it is necessary to cudgel thcr 
Russian boors into obedience ; the other, more circumstantial, 
tfslls a long story in su^pport of the maxim. Mr. Coxede« 
scribes the interior of a Russian cottage, and his descriptioa 
is so extremely faithful, that Sir Robert, in a sketch, which; 
be has illustrated by his pencil, has been compelled ahnost to. 
use the very same words. But it would not, perhaps, be 
right to point out any further instances of this extraordinary 
fiimily-likeness in th^ productions of the Knight and the Clerk,, 
l^st ill-natured people should suspect, that it could not have 
])appened by chance : which might tend to aifect the legiti« 
macy of Sir Robert's offspring, and his title to their pate]rnjit;y. 

At length the trs^vellei^ arrives ati Mo6Co:T^)Qt 8cen« fyj^: 

3 
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errant-kniglit, wkere there are nought but gorgeous castles^ 
and lords, and princes, and peerless dames, and dwarfs, and 
giants, and splendid feasts, and fiiiry revels. But though 
^^ pleasure wooes him in as many shapes as ever Armida 
" assumed to charm away the wits of the doughty Rinaldo,*' 
(Vol. I. p. 210,) Sir Robert is happily so secure by nature 
on this point, that he must be very acute indeed who should 
discover, that he has less wit during his stay at Mosco, than 
at any other period of his errantry. Here, as elsewhere, the 
AoUe and the fair contend who most shall do him homage : 
and on one bccasion, when he is invited by the young 
Countess Orloff to a sumptuous banquet, given on her birth- 
day, he makes a notable discovery, which the invention of 
Cervantes has not exceeded. 

*' Music, vocal and instrumental, resounded from all sides : 
^^ and when the health of the lady was drunk, a flourish of kettle* 
^' druiiis and trumpets rent the air, and p^als of ordnance (to those 
^^ who saw them not) reduced by their thunder the roar of festivity 
*^ to the murmuring of distant merry .making. 

^^ I happened," continues the Knight, who appears to have run 
about the palace as familiarly as any favourite domestic animal, 
^^ to be gone into an adjoining room at the moment of one of these 
*' eiplosioBS, and, most unluckily for their future effect on my - 
^^ senses, got a peep behind the curtain, I found that thes« 
^' repeated, seeming discharges of cannon, were produced by an ' 
*^ accumuUtion of coxds* bladders distended with wind, and rapid. 
^' ly laid in snccessioB on large blocks of wood, where^ with th^ 
^^ Telocity of a steam-engine, they were burst at once by the 
^^ action of a ponderous mould or msdlet." — (Yol. I. p. 212.) 

At this feast, which, to distinguish it from the many others 
that were rendered illustrious by the presence of the Knight, 
may be called the feast of CoW'bladdersy he meets with a 
paragon of beauty, who' proves ^< his guiding star through all 
" the mazes of that happy festival.'* This naturally leads 
him to the subject of kissing ; which, it seems, is reduced 
'^ to a sort of system in this country, and arranged in classes." 
Here he is in hii proper field, and displays ^ advantage his 

p8 
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learning and peculiar feKcitj of ill^istration. The ifoUoving. 
specimen is inimitable : 

*• No bearded boor meets his felloe, but forty smacks are 
*< heard, as'though each -Mrfer^ sucking cyder through a vent-peg I'* 
(VoK I. p. 215.) 

During his residence at Moscoj Sir Robert takes occasion 
to make yarious remarks on the state of slavery in Russia, on 
the abolition of capital punishments throughout the empire^ 
and on the use of the knout, of which instrument, and the 
mode of using it, he gives a ^minute description. This part 
of the work, though it will not surprize the reader by its 
originality of information, nor too severely exercise his judg^ 
ment by its profundity or acutencss of reflection, will at least 
confirm the' writer*s title to the approbation and esteem of 
those, who set a higher value on the virtues of the heart than 
on orders of knirfithood. 

Curiosity leads him to visit the public baths, of which 
various travellers have given such various accounts \ and here 
be beholds the Russian fair, " sporting about like porpoises," 
and " swimming like gccse,*' without the slightest veil to 
hide their natural unloveliness : a scene too unmodest for the 
chaste eyes of. loyal knight; but it cannot be said he paints 
it con amore* He is much better pleased, when '^ dining with 
" Count P*— r-," " receiving the most gratifying attentions 

" from Prince U-- or Prince V ,*' when " invited by 

" Prince \V ,*' so " eminent for learning and talents, to 

<^ go down to his country residence," or when *^ his military 
" curiosity is politely gratified by Prince G- — .** Indeed, as 
Sir Robert had not, at this time, even received his '< diploma 
^' of knighthood," nothing could possibly be more gratifying 
than the attentions which were so universally paid to him bj . 
the most illustrious personages, since they could be oon,$ider- 
ed only as a just tribute to his personal worth. To. the, 
|j;pvernor->gencraI of Mosco, he was ^' indebted for a thonsawi 
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'^' marks of friendfibip," and more especially for ^' a pelisse of 
*^ the rarest and most costly materials, being lined with the 
^^ skins of unborn lambs." On his visiting a prison, " the 
*^ guard turns out and presents arms/' The jirincess Dash- 
coff, '^ one of the most celebrated women in history, the friend 
" of Catharine the Great," who from " a patriotic z«al for 
^^ her country, concealed her charms under a helmet, and 
<^ braced her beautiful bosom in steel," <^ does him the honour 
*^ to havea few auxiliary regiments reviewed before him." All 
this is the more extraordinary, as Sir Robert omits to mention 
what feats of arms he had performed to overshadow his repu- 
tation as an artist ; and yet it should seem, from his own 
statement, that, previous to his reception among the nobles of 
Russia, it must have been necessary for him to sink thg 
painter. 

*^ Owing to the peculiar constitution of tbiS empire, the arts 
^^ and sciences are, iu general^ but secondary objects in the 
^^ minds Jf the natives. The nobles deem no profession honour. 
^^ able, but that of arms. Ambition would be thought to stoop, 
*^ if it sought any celebrity from excelling by the chissel, th^ 
'^ pencil, or the pen : hence, the finest talents among the high. 
^^ born are never directed towards tany of these points. Military 
^^ glory is all their aim : — the study of the arts and $cience9 i^ 
" left to slaves ; or at best to slaves made free." — (Vol. I. p, 
133.) 

Sir Robert, it is true, was not entirely without pretensions 
to military rank; he had borne some commission in the Mid- 
dlesex militia. But then again it appea]:s, that none I^ut 
officers of high rank are at all noticed by such worshipful 
society as he mingled with famiijiarly. This is placed beyond 
question on an occasion, when, accompanied by a friend, he 

accepts an invitation from Prince G y who was encamped 

at a short distance from Mosco. 

" We passed," says he, " the remainder of the evening witk 
'^ the Prince, who gave us a very elegant supper, and treated us 
^^ with a respect and attention which made a comparison the more 
^^extreme^ that I could not help drawing: I mean the immense 
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^^ distance at which personages of his rank hold even the officers 
<^ serving under them. While we sat round the table, the snb* 
'^al terns and captains of his regiment stood at one endy and iu 
'^ that position partook of the repast; A.s it is the custom of th« 
« country, they did not appear humiliated; but ei^oyed their 
^' share of the passing dishes with sxif^cient goUit and good humour." 
(Vol. I. p. 274.) 

It was certainly, therefore, not on account of bis talents as 
an artist, nor his commission in the militia, that the Knight 
vas received with such distinguished honour by the Princea 
fuid Imperial family of the Russian empire* Whatever pre- 
tensions he laight have of a higher nature, however, the reader 
is left to guess, as Sir Robert conceals them with the most 
scrupulous modesty : a very commendable and knightly 
quality. But it may not perhaps be entirely out c^ place to 
.observe, that othei^ travellers have sometimes been honoured 
by similar distinctions, through a misapprehension of their 
real rank« Acerbi, with considerable naivete, gives, among 
ike> table of contents of his second volume, chap. xi. the foi^ 
lowing head ; <^ Great hospitality and attention — Advantage 
^^ of being mistaken for a Prince in travelling /" — As Sir 
Robert drops no hint of any ^uch mistake being made with 
respect to himself, except on one occasion, nothing of the sort 
is to be presumed : and after all, it is of litde importance to 
the public, to know the reasons of this singular exception in 
his favour : he might have produced cards of invitation from 
every prince in the North, and no one would have inquired 
how he came by them, if it did not appear from the fre- 
quency with which he brings the subject forward, and the 
delight with which he dwells on it, that he wishes to attract 
the public attention particularly to this one point, as of higher 
importance and interest than any other, which he has had 
occasion to touch on, in the course of his travels; as the 
principal obj^t, in fact, to which every thing else is only to 
be considered subordinate and incident. It will not be 
thought strange, therefore^ if, in this review, more attention 
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•iboald seem to be paid to Sk Robert himself^ than to fiU 
work : he at least will not be surprized, because he knowis tb# 
observance due to rank, dind that^ 

*^ What great ones do, the less will prattle of.** 

Summer haying driven the nobles from Mosco, the Knight 
exclaims, ^< What then have I to do in this place !*' and 
inttandy sets off for St. Petersburgh. In his >vay Jie visits 
the monastery of the New Jerusalem, built by the celebrated 
Nichod, in imitation of the Holy Sepulchre in Palestine. 
<< During his walk round the walls, he fortunately encounters 
^< the archimandrite, or abbot, who accosts him with polite^ 
<^ ncss, and afterwards shews him an attention that was quitie 
<« unexampled." — (Vol. 1. p. 887.) His account of this 
interesting place is very slight : he mentions some portraits of 
the founder, but he does not say a word about the triple^ 
handed Virgin, an object of such high veneration there. It is 
to be regretted, that he lost the opportunity of comparing the 
miraculous hand with those of mortal painting : his opinion, 
as an artist, on the comparative merit of the two styles, would 
have been interesting, and at least quite as entertaining, and 
rather move in place, than his learned defence of King David, 
<^ the sweet songster of Tsrael. " 

On his return to St. Petersbnrgh, Sir Robert conducts his 
reader from one nobleman^s seat to another, and points out 
with much taste, whatever he finds in them worthy of admi- 
ration : he then leads him back in a gentle amble to Mosc9, 
and returns in the same pace to St. Petersburgh. If his fol- 
lower should have chanced to fall asleep by the way, on his 
reaching this last city, he will be wakened by the loud larum 
of war. The Knight finds a French general there as am- 
bassador, 

" You will be surprized," says he, " that I should be unable 
*^ to say much of the French general, from my own personal 
** knowledge : he possessed no magnetic powers over me, and 
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*^ therefore I kept ^s due a distanoe as I lifced.'*— (Vol. II. p.^ 

73.) 

• « . . 

From the change, however, which takes place in the dispo- 
sition of Russia towards England, Sir Robert feels it to be his 
duty to apply for passports ; and having obtained thcna, he 
ooiiftinues no longer at St. Petersburgh, than ^',to take his 
*^ leave of the Imperial head of the court, in which he bad 
' *^ experienced so much kindness." Passing rapidly through 
Finland, he has not opportunity to do much more than give 
' a dry list of the posts, at which he changed horses : hut the 
perils and miseries of his journey, in' mid- winter, among the 
isles of Bothnia, are forcibly painted ;' and the manners of the 
inhabitants of those inhospitable regions are sketched with a 
masterly hand. 

Arriving at Stockholm, fortunately in time to witness the 
ceremony of opening the statue of Gustavus IH, the Knight 
takes occasion to bestow some very high encomiums on that 
monarch, and seems scarcely satisfied with the tortures, which 
Ankerstromm endured on account of his assassination. But 
he is put still more out of temper, by a bUmder of his ^^ stupid 
«* coachman," in consequence of which, notwithstanding the 
English ambassador had proposed to present him to the King 
and Queen, he has " the mortification of making his first bow 
<^ to their Majesties in a crowd." As the present unfortunate 
situation of these illustrious personages, renders whatever 
relates to them particularly interesting, the reader will not be 
displeased with contemplating their portraits as drawn by the 
Knight. 

** Gustavus bears a striking resemblance to the best portraits of 
" Charles the Twelfth ; and seems wot to neglect the addition of 
<« similar habiliments. For really at the first glance, you might 
** almost imagine the picture of his renowned ancestor had walked 
<' from its canvass. He is thin, though well made ; about the middle 
'* stature, pa'e, and with eyes whose eagle beams strike with the 
" force of lightning : look at them, and while he is in thought, 
*^ they appear remarkably calm and sweet j but when he looks at 
<^ you aad speaks, the vivacity of his manner and the brilliancy of 
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'^ liis conntenance are befond description. His mouth it well* 
^' shaped, with small mustaccios on his upper lip, and hrs hair, 
^^ which is cropped and without powder, is combed up from his 
** forehead. 

^' Her Majesty is most interestingly beautiful; very mnch r<« 
^' seabliug her sister, the Empress of Russia. She is fair with 
^'expressiye bliie eyes. Her features are fine; but the ailabiiity 
^^ of her countenance, her smile, and engaging air, independently 
^^ of other charms, would be sufficient to fascinate every heart 
^^ almost to forget she was a Queen, in her loveliness as a woman." 
(Vol. II. p. 132.) 

Whether it is from his inordinate admiration of nobilitj, 
that Sir Robert is disposed to appropriate to nobles whatever 
is beautiful or admirable, it should at least seem necessary to 
suppose some such disposition, in order to account for a 
curious blunder he has made on a subject, which it was na- 
tural to expect he would have understood even better than the 
laws and ordinances of chivalry. It respects one of the most 
celebrated works of the admirable Sergal, which is placed in 
the church built at Stockholm by Adolphus Frederic* 

" A little to the right of the altar," says Sir Robert, «' is a 
^' monument, erected in the year 1777, to the memory^of ano^/e- 
^' man who died in 1560. It is of bronze, and surpasses almost 
*' every specimen of the kind I have seen : in short, I cannot speak 
'^ too highly of th^ design, or sufficiently eulogize the undescri* 
'^ bable beauty of its expression. It is an angel holding up in his 
*' left hand tJie torch of lifcy which is extinguished : with his 
" right he unveils the world by raising a piece of drapery : em- 
" blematic, I suppose, that death, while it destroys our mortal 
^^ fires, opens the universe to the sight of our unembodied spirit.*' 
(Vol. II. p. 142.) 

It is a pity that the Knight's admiration of this sublime 
piece of art did not induce him to examine it a little more at- 
tentively : he would then perhaps have discovered, that it is 
not the monument of a nobleman, who died in 1560, but the 
cenotaph of the philosopher, Des Cartes, who having been 
invited to Stockhohn by Christina, died there in 1650: and if Sir 
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Robert had looked nearer^ lie would have seen^ that the tordi 
is not extinguished, but blazes sufficiently to destroy ' his fan«« 
ciful allegory. Coxe, with his usual accuracy, has described 
•the mofiument in the following words : — 

'^ AboT« is the medallion of Des Cartes, and beneath an angel 
taking a veil from the globe, and illuminating it with a torch ; 
a sublime idea, simply expressing the eifect of philoso{»hy in en« 
lightening the human race, but weakened by the angel's pointing 
to ^Stockholm,' written in golden characters.** Coxe^ Travels 
in Russia^ ^c. Vol. IV. p. 76. 

Having procured letters of introduction to the Archbishop of 
jUpsal, Sir Robert proceeds to that university, and amongst 
the other curiosities deposited there, examines the famous 
Codex Argenteus, The ease with which he gets rid of all the 
learned disputes respecting this curious volume, is very edi- 
fying. The decisive manner, indeed, in which he pronounces 
it to be a printed translation of the four Evangelists into Meso- 
gothic by Ulphilas, thus settling at once three disputed points 
withput ceremony, leaves the reader no room to doubt, that 
be either knows the Maesogothic language and character as well 
as his own, the distinguishing characteristics of the style of 
Ulphilas, and the mode of printing in the middle of the fourth 
century, or that he knows nothing at all about the matter. 
Which opinionshouldbe adopted,may,perhap6,bedetermined 
by his assertion, that the existence of this volume was not known, 
while it continued in the library of Werden ; and that being re- 
moved to Prague, it fell into the bands of Count Koningsmarc,who 
gave it to Vossius : — an assertion certainly rather hardy, since^ 
his well known that, while the volume continued in the library of 
Werden, Anthony Marillon extracted from.it some passages, 
which were inserted in a Commentary on the Gothic Alphabet 
published by Bonaventura Vulcanius ; and that soon afterwards 
Arnold Mercator transcribed also a few verses, which Gruter 
gave to the world in his Jnscripticnes Antiquas : and it has been 
hitherto understood, that when Count Koningsmarc got pos* 
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Ksskm of the book at Plague^ he gave it to Queen 
^om whose librafjr Yossias is supposed to hare stolen it. But 
the faciUtj with which Sir Robert divides, with his knightlj 
Made, these Gordian-knoti of history, is truly admirable. He 
has no sooner drawn on his hand the bloody glove of Chailet 
XII. than he becomes perfectly acquainted with the manner of 
his death, and is as certain of his having been assassinated^ 
as if he had himself been the assassih. 

In the course of an excursion from Stockholm, he descends 
into the mines of Dunamora, Sala, and Fahlun ; and none 
who have yiated those dismal regions before him, hav^ so well 
psiated their gloomy horrors, and the savagely picturesque 
^^pearance of their inhabitants. When in the mountains of 
Dalocaiiia, it was natural that he should visit every spot where 
any memorials of Gustavus Vasa were to be seen ; nor is it to 
be wondered at, that the enthusiastic admiration, with which 
heevidentljT contemplates great and generous actions, should 
lead him to repeat the well-known story of the preservation of 
that illustriouii patriot by the wife of tbe traitor Peterson ; but 
it certainly is rather extraordinary that he should have dressed 
it up so well as to pass it for new upon the Edinburgh Re- 
viewef^ 

At length Sir Robert resolves to visit his native shores, but 
loyalty follows him even to the place of his embarkation. The 
Queen of France, together with the Duke and Duchess 
d'AngouI6me, arrives at Gottenburgh, and he is immediately 
presented by the Comte de Damas. All ^^ cold formalities of 
" ceremony are most condescendingly waved, they make him 
*^ sit by tbem as a friend t" and while he takes from the Duke 
the commands witli which he honours him for England, he is 
happy to unite his respect for the Prince with the devoted af- 
fection of a friend ! 

And now, having attended the Knight during all his wander^ 
ings^ the reader may sit down and consider how much he has 
added to his stock of knowledge by his Travels* It is certain 
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I 

that he has been led through the ^hole alphabet nearly of 

princely letters, and that he has encountered some dozen of 
puns, which undoubtedly he would never have met else* 
where* Sir Robert, indeed, has said that, his produl^tion 
is not to be considered as ^^ the studied work of an author 
*^ bringing forward deep researches, valuable discoveries, and 
f ^ consequential observations, but the familiar Correspondence 
*^ of a friend, noticing the' manners of the people with 
<< whom he associates, their fashions, their amusements, the 
<^ sentiments of the* day ; and mingling with these a few 
*^ occurrences happening to himself, and the reflections to 
'^ which they give rise." \(Pref. p. v.) Now upon this, 
some people would obsarvc, "that a work really of this de- 
scription, and written by any one possessing a common 
degree of cariosity and discrimination, must be particularly 
valuable and interesting ; because, in a familiar c(Mrrespondence, 
originality at least of information and remark might be ex- 
pected," But it is to be apprehended that this merit will 
'not be readily allowed to Sir Robert. Some may be apt to 
think that, in general, he has rather trusted to his memory 
than his own observation ; and that where he has ventured 
without that guide, he has sometimes unfortunately yimder^ 
ed : and then it may be suspected, that, however correct bis 
memory may be, it would be much better to refer at once to 
the works which he retails. It will not be denied, however, thatj 
in his progress. Sir Robert has collected some stories, and 
adopted some opinions, which, though they are to be found 
in Olearius, and authors of his class, and are therefore not 
absolutely original, yet have been so long rejected by graver 
writers, that they have a sort of Monmoulh-street gloss in 
them, a kind of second-hand novelty. But he has himself 
given the best account of his work that can be required. " He 
" had engaged to accompany his drawings with some explana- 
*^ tions ;V ^ book was therefore to be made, of such materials 
as were at hand^ and it was made accordingly. 
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GERTftXTDB OF WYOMING ; A PENiYLVANIAN TALE : AK» 
OTHER POEMS. BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, AUTHOR OF THE 

PLEASURES OF j^oPEf &c. 4ito. pp. 134. — IL 5s. — Long" 

1 HE monthlj puUicatloos, as thej undertake to criticizo 
everj thing, may easily furnish a greater variety of amuse- 
ment^ than it is possible to provide in a Quarterly work, like 
Uie London Review. But the Quarterly works may be iairly 
^pected to supply in weight, what they want in number; 
9nd (o present anf account more than usually ample of those 
authors who have excited discussion in their day, or in any- 
wise influencedthe public taste. Wherefore it frequently be- 
comes expedient to consider, not only the volumes immediately 
under examination, but the autlior's literary character, the 
foundations that support it, and the general effects which 
it has produced. 

As this has not yet been done with respect to Mr. Camp- 
bell^ those numerous readers who, being very indolent or very 
busy^ derive their whole acquaintance with modern litera- 
ture from the popular Reviews, even now know nothing 
belonging io him, except his name, and this last poem of 
Gertrude. . But by any just review of Gertrude, his genius 
will be most unfairly estimated : his other works must be 
cited, in order to convince impartial readers^ that in truth 
he is a poet of the finest fancy, of the tenderest feeling, of 
the liveliest eloquence, and of the noblest sublimity. Such 
phrases of eulogium may appear excessive ; but when the 
diseussipa of Gertude is dispatched, these, and even mc^re^ 
shall be substantiated by ample evidence, even in their most 
precise signification. The recommendation that the follow- 
ing pagHKS vf ill give, can be only a feeble one ; but they may 
fall into the hands of persons who have never studied h\» 
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works for themselves, and his fame may receive some service, 
though that service be but a little. 

Gertirude of Wyoming has been forced into some kind of 
Deputation, by a party, important alike from their literary 
talents and their social influence. How far the cause may have 
been promoted by the partiality of friendship, how far by the 
crafty hope of depreciating certain rival productions, and 
how far by the still more insidious desire ci shifting Mr. 
Campbell's fitme from the immoveable basis of his former 
ytoik to the frail foundation of this ordinary poem, Re« 
viewers have no commission to enquire. Yet, though they 
may feel it irregular to search into private motives, they are 
surely free to examine, how far an unsound taste may have 
concurred to so undue a commendation : for taste is clearly a 
matter of public interest, and public cognizance. 
Independently then of all personal considerations, the prin* 

. cipal cause of success appears to have been that air of classical 
regularity which pervades the style, and characterizes thegene^ 
ral effect. The workmanship, though exceedingly defective, 

' contains many evidences that the approved examples* of 
poetry have been consulted. The language has little aflfecta* 
fion of obsolete phraseolog^y : the metre is at least perfectly 
regular : the whole style is free from every thing barbarou^s 
or childish : and the verses, in general, stiff and unpleasing as 
they often are, have yet in their deportment a certain correct- 
ness, that indicates their breeding to be of the old school. 
Now if there could ever be a season peculiarly favourable io 
the production of a work written according to the good primi- 
tive models, that season was certainly the moment when' 
Gertrude appeared ; because, from the circumstances of the: 
times, the critics were disposed to welcome anything, not 
absolutely wretched, that came in the simple shape of th^ 
uitient favourites. During a great many years, amusing and 
iknciful works had been starting in rapid isuccession, each 
more extraordinary than its predecessors. The gdheral voice 
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hod caried bHidly ior originality) and originality had beeir 
poured into the market. The flowery prettinesses of the IXdla-^ 
GruscanSy the stcange ardours of the German sentimentaliistsy 
the horrors of the spectral poets, the trifles of the nursery- 
Kersifiers, the rude genius of the minstrels, the morality of the 
methodistical novelists, all were received with enthusiasm, be« 
causey together with a greater or less proportion of merit, each 
possessed a manner^ really new, or old enough to appear so* 
But of late, people have suddenly found out, that originality, 
of manner is not precisely synonymous with perfection, and 
tkat regular and approved principles are at least as good as, 
any o£ the new-^mgl/ed modes* So the p<^uiar tide, which, 
lite other iii&iy is govemed by the moon, has now begun as 
precipitately to flow up to the established marks, as of late il 
ebbed away from them. Common sense^ to be sure, de*. 
Clares, that merit is not the necessary companion of a legitimate 
style^ thottgh the legitimate style is the best possible com- 
pamoB of. merit ; but the critics do not pause to consider this : ^ 
their anient chie&, seized with a^ loathing of modern edoeu'*. 
tricities,, enthusiastically extol an indifierent poem, merely 
because it is written upon rational principles. The powerful 
stuEaulaats that were so long administered, have left a sickly 
exhaustion behind : the demand at present is not for the most 
nutritious) but for the mildest diet : and the inteUectual taste^ 
made feverish with drams, is delighted with a weaker beverage 
than, would be welcome if the system were properly braced* 

The litemry guides will never lie believed, while each new 
leader dlten the course, and impeaches all those who have 
gone before him. A few years ago, the zeal of criticiam cano* 
nized the . vice^ of anomalous originality : and no(w, that zeal 
accepts the yirtueb of regularity in full of almost every other 
merit. This is the hour of a poetical restoration t the mis« 
<^ie& of revolutiim have disposed men to welcome amy xcpte^ 
sentalave of the royal Uood, ai^ in spite of erery Autt, tfat; 
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ofispriiig of the rightful family is ra&ed with acciamations to 
the throne. 

But it IS not without considerable diifidence, that the 
following remarks are submitted to the public In proportion 
to the greatness of the Poet, is the peril of the Reviewer ; so 
-that the criticism which dispraises Mr. Campbell, appears 
more than usually adventurous. It should soar on eagle 
pinions, and gaze with eagle eyes : for it rises toward the sun, 
and looks upon his spots I 

The beautiful district of Wyoming, a Pensylvanian colony, 
peopled from various countries, was suddenly desolated in 
the year 1778, by an incursion of the Indians. Unfortunate- 
ly it must be added, that this incursion, marked with singular 
atrocities, was committed by the allies of Great Britain, 
s^inst a people whose only crime was their adherence to 
their own government. 

The inhabitants of Wyoming, at the time of the poem** 
opting, are governed by a kind of patriarch, a venerable 
Englishman, named Albert. His infant daughter Grertrude, 
whose mother is no more, forms the comfort aiid joy of his 
heart, and grows up beneath his eye, lovely in every. personal 
and mental charm. When she has arrived at the age ci nine 
years, an Indian of a friendly tribe arrives with an English 
boy, whom he commends to the care of these good colonists. 
He relates, a little obscurely, but still intelligibly, that the 
Huron Indians, in sudden infraction of a sblemn treaty, had 
attacked and destroyed a British fort : when the Oneydas, 
of whom the narrator is a chief, arrived to take vengeance. 
From a tree they unbound two prisoners, the wife and son of 
the English captain, who had fallen among his soldiers. The 
Oneyda woipen used every effort to restore the strength of the 
unfortunate lady ; but she wasted tode^tli, and bequeathed her 
child to them, intreating, that they would take him, with a ring 
in token, to one who would remember, when he beheld ^' the ring 
" that Waldegrave*s J ulia wore. ' * T he Indian adds, that in com- 
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.plianbe with this request, be has brought the diild to Albert* 
Albert remembering an ancient firiendship for this orphan'^ 
igrandsire and pamnts^ embraces the boy with strong emotion. 
The composure of the Indian is here very stnkingly wor 
trasted with the agitation of Albert. Yet OutaUssi also has 
a heart for feding: and addresses the sleeping boy in a 
parting song of great warmth and sensibility. Then he departs t 
and Albert often afterwards, wh«i a dim sail is seen, climbs the 
promontory in the tender but vain hope of this kind Indian's 
return. Here the first part concludes. 

The second division opens with a description of scenery^ 
where Gertrude would stray or- repose among hillocks of 
flowers, meditating or reading. Is not this • kind of jpastime 
rather unsuitably assigned, in a countxj' where so ccfo^ 
siderabl^ an annoyance seems likely to be produced by serpents 
and musquitoes ? Howeyer, among these scenes arrives a 
young stranger in a Spanish garb, seeking the abode jof 
Albert. To Albert he is directed by Gertrude. He gives 
t brief account of his travels, and the damsel begins to fed 
a palpitation in her bosom. Albert asks him whether he 
has, by any accident, heard news in Europe of Henry 
Waldegrave : whom, as no sort of hint has before been com- 
municated of his departure from Wyoming, we now miss for 
the first time. Of course, this stronger turns out to be himself 
the beloved Waktegrave. Gertrude recognizes him first : Al- 
bert, alittle oddly, appearing to have entertained no recollection 
whatever of his person. In a very concise and rather unceire- 
numious way, the young traveller makes Gertrude a proposal 
of marriage : and she, though we hear nothing of any 
previous love, accepts him with unhesitating willingness* 
The second division condudes with this union. 

The third pan opens with more descripticms of mountain 
nunbles. The tranquillity of Wyoming is soon disturbed 
by prq)arations finr war : Gertrude would fain persuade her 
husband to emigrate for England — but this he resists. Sud^ 
^jr, at a late hoiur of the evening, rushes in a being who 
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presently proves to be our earTjr acquaintance, Outaltisi. 
Age and wounds have almost exhausted him ; but after re- 
freshing himself with drink, he begins to recover his strength,/ 
and reproaches Albert for not remembering him. This ap« 
pearance of Outalissi ia Wyoming is a little surprising to 
readers in general, because the first part closes iirith a couplet 
virhich, if not a positive assertion, is yet a very decisive inti^^ 
mation, that he is not to return : 

<< .— <-^ Never more, to bless his longing sight, 

^^ Was Outalissi hail'd, his bark a^d plamage bright," 

Part i. Stanza 28. 

Nor is this a species of surprise, that accomplishes any 
beuefieisd object. However, when Outalissi declares himself, 
ht is very warily welcomed: and indeed the welcome is 
jnade to dc^tain us an unreasonable time from the business of 
the visit. At length he announces the approach of the hostile 
savages, under Brandt, the Mohawk leadqr ; relates the de- 
struction of his own tribe, by that sanguinary chief; and 
exhorts the fahiily of Albert to rouse their warriors. The 
enemy approaches. A reinforcement of friends, also ar- 
rives, * The inhabitants of, Wyoming repair to their forts. 
Beneath the walls, in a moment of unsuspecting quiet, an 
ambushed Indian fires upon the hapless group^^ apd Albert 
falls. Gertrude swoons, and presently the poet exclaims: 

*^^ Say, burst they, borrowed from her father's wound, 
*' These drops ? — Oh, God ! the life-blood is h^r own.'* 

She takes a farewell of WaldegravCj and expires : she is 
buried with her father: and the poem concludes by.Outalissi'js 
condoling adc(ress to^Waldegrave. 

. Jn every species of narrative work, some portion* of dra- 
matic talent is indti^nsable : that is to say, the author 
should be endowed, not only with a power of telling his story 
clearly^, but with a skill in the delineation of character, and 
with the faculty of involving his important personages in 
afiecting situations. 

In none of these particulars has Mr. Campbell eminent- 
ly succeeded ; not even in clearness of narration. We 
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bardly find out that Henry has disappeared, till sud* 
denly he re-appears ; though this very re-appearance is one 
of the most important events in the whole work. The 
bieaki^ out of hostilities, too, is a very material circum- 
stance ; and yet it is npt without great difficulty that the 
leader collects, how the war has arisen, or who are the con- 
fending parties. The death of Gertrude is a fact of still 
higher consequ^ce ; but the manner of that death is iso care-* 
lessly lefi to'conjetsture, that at this day it is a generally 
disputed point, whether she be slain by the same voUey 
which destroys her father, or by a subsequent discharge, or 
in what other way. Norj at last, is any thing declared con- 
cerning the &te of Henry and Outalissi, who have resolved 
on warlike reyenge against the destroyers ; but with more than 
the abruptpess of a German drama, the curtain is dropt upon 
the agitated groupe, and every thing abandoned to the imiigi- 
natioB of the public. No doubt, a prosaic, lawyer-like ac- 
curacy of narration is an error to be most studiously avoided ; 
but of late, an alarming multitude of authors have affected a 
n^ligent grace, and left half their story to be guessed* 
It is ioippssible top decidedly to discourage a fashion that 
abridged the writer's trouble, by increasing tiiat of the 
reader. Those classes of poetry which come under the head 
of the Unigma, appear to be the only kinds of composition, 
whei^e the author has any right to an exclusive property in 
his own meaning. 

The skilful delineation of character is a virtue that may 
atone for many errors ; but Mn Capipbell has no such re- 
demption. Outalissi indeed is pourtrayed with boldness and 
great effect ; but his portrait is not so properly the sketch of 
an individual's character j as the personification of a people's 
manners. It is certainly a most picture^ue description of 
the Indian tribes in general ; but, having no peculiarity in its 
air, nd individuality to make it original and distinct, the 
admiration that it deserves must bo paid to it for other merits 

b2' 
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than charadefistic dtawing. Thi^ rest of the p^sdaagi^ at# 
merely amiable and insipid. 

Many deficiiencies, that could not have beeA absolutely 
justified, might at leasft have been overlooked, if the principal 
Agents had been thrown ii^to iiiipre$sive situations of di%unatic 
cfife^t. Thcfre are three passages, where scenes <rf't1iis naturd 
appear to have been designed j the first is the recognition of 
WaWegrave, on his return to Wyoming —the second is the 
recognition of O^t^dissi, on his annunciation of the invaders 
-"--a^ the third is the death of Albert and his daughter.' 
Tbe'riefcbgnitions,ahdtbe deatihs, of principal characters, bavi^ 
oft^h been successfully eri^loyed, in plays- and ih narrative^^ 
to excite curiosity and syiAp'athy ; but how, repetition hag 
¥reakened their e^ect at best, a;nd Mr. Campbell hai nbt 
ihadt^ the most ingenious use ev^i of their reuiaifiing capa- 
bility to pfeas(e. As to his refcognitidnS, they cfxdite no 
enibtieh whatever t fmd eVen the pathos of G^ntHde^s dyin^ 
wor^, 'which seeiAs to have %een designed flir the tnaiki 
diefet of the poem, is almoist exti^gaished by the tiliskilfel 
ccfiitrrvance ofHhetircumstahces that occasion keirdesttiittioiik 
iTfais catfistrofjhe is made ^mply a matter df aceidefiit : nd^ sHch 
aVt Occident as isbrougte about *by any dramatic concatenatioR 
of causes, but the sort of accident that we daily read of in 
the "newspapers, which hapf>eft*s bjr taere ill-luck. 
' If there had t)een any thing of concertment, or of paHicu^ 

lar motive in the heroine's destruction — if, fbr instatiee, sh« 

* 

had been hrepresented as having rejected some lover, who 
should h^ve unintenticMially slain her in aiming at his rival 
Henry :— in ^hort, if any contrivance had pre^nred the way, 
and enabled the reader to perceive^ on looking back, that the 
event was at all in the natural course of things, the poem 
might have teft some impression on the heart* But little 
interest can arise from the main events, when th^ are so loosely 
appended to the extremity of the plot, that whether or not 
tiiey had happened, the story woidd still have been equaU;f 
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eoherent. A great part of the pleasure communicated bjr au 
artfullj-contrived catastrophe, arises from the gratification^ of 
a long suspense. But a mere sudden accident has produced no 
suspense ; no one has said to himself. How will the embar** 
lassment end ? for there has. been no embarrassment to a 
single personage of the drama — ^the difficulties do not begin, 
till the occurrence of the very casualty that ^ndsthem* 

Accidents, therefore-^though quite allowable in the com* 
plication of an interest — are never to be admired in its det 
Tdopement, unless they fairly arise out of previous occur- 
lenoes, luid then they are more properly called incidents than 
accidents. They then partake of motive in the agent, or of 
concertment in the poet, as well as of pure external chance. 
Those few symmetrical narrativjes which have continued, and 
will continue to flourish amid the successive decay of their 
chimsy competitors, afford complete illustrations of this print 
eiple. One example will suffice, which i^ preferred, becauso 
it springs from a countryman of Mr. Campbell. It is in tha 
Douglas of Mr. Home. Douglas diea by one of those acci? 
d^its that are properly termed incidents ; ^n accident arising 
fiom the previous occurrences of the play* ^The unfortuoatfif 
nuseoBception Of his patron, the innocent tenderness of his 
mother, and the natural and ptogrefisive hatred of his^oemy, aU 
oieate anxiety and suspense in the speetatpr, imd all prepared 
the viiy for this melanpholy event. The very causes tha^ 
excite out afiection for his character, lead at. last to the blow^ 
that destroys him.-^PfaysiQiaos have declared, that men are 
born with the seeds of their mortal diseases : and thus should 
the inrevioiis aveals pf a narrative contain the principle of it& 
oatastr<^he. 

Even though Uie final situaticm of this poem had been coih 
stmcted m^ ably as it is unskilfully, there wo^ild still be reason 
to regret the want of little previous ctroumstances, calculated 
to enliven the tafe. Such circumstances,, though not di- 
^®c%> yet very powerfully, contribute to the effect of any 
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g^eat situation, by the interest that tbej diffuse over the 
dbaracters concerned. There must be as little need to dwell 
upon the importance of diffusioj^ a strong interest over the 
principal agents of a great situation, as to enlarge on the 
various influences by Mrhich previous incident may invest thos^ 
agents with such an interest : it must be quite sufficieat tb ie« 
mind an author cS the general fiict, thkt his agents will recom* 
mend themselves infinitely more by what they themaelyes do, 
than by any thing that his warmest seal can say for them* 

Let it be observed, that the dramatic skill of which the 
necessity has been thus inculcated, must by no means be 
confounded with a theatrical manner : for dramatic effect is 
then only to be admired, when it is perfectly consistent with 
the simplest and purest nature. 

It has been attempted to set up an apology, for this poem's 
deficience in the great requisites here recommended : . and, 
strange to say, the tone, in which some defenders c^ Gertrude 
have hitherto proceeded, has been — not excuse, but triumph. 
They declare that, though this very quiet kind of poem be 
not calculated to strike the most strongly, yet it is likely to 
please the most deeply, and to be the longest admired. But 
a poem is not like a philosophical work, which, at itS' first 
appeamnce, may be misunderstood by ignorance, and ab&sed 
by bigotry, and distorted by prejudice, and so completely 
overwhelmed with all sorts of rubbish, that the clearingr hand 
of that great improver, time, is indispensable to the placing 
of its merits in a fair point of view s a poem, in these dajrs, 
when once it has become known, has no obstacles to over« 
come : if it can ever please at all, it may r^isonably be ex- 
pected to please on the first reading ; if it fails then, it is not 
very likely to obtain any second chance of pleasing. . A fine 
poem indeed will, for a very long time, contmue to disf^y 
new beauties on each new exanunation ; but no poem can be 
called fine, which does not display beauties enow at the first 
pfsrusal to induce a second. 
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Some have said tliat Gertrude does display beauties eaow 
to bduce a second perusal, if the reader have but sufficient 
sensibilitj to enjoy pathetic charms, and sufficient patience 
to search for merits that are not self-evident. It is perfectly 
und^able, that no pathetk^poem con succeed with an insen- 
sible reader ; but as to the patience that can justly be expect- 
edy there will probably be a considerable difterence of opinion. 
May^it not even be truly affirmed, that patience is a favoqc 
i¥hich no poet has the smallest right to calculate upcun ? The 
reader, to be sure, must lend himself readily : he should always 
be accessiUe when merit comes to call upon him ; but he is not 
bound to exercise his patience by tmvellingto look after merit* 

It is true that, in general, where poetical beauties are 
highly enjoyed, there is some exercise performed by the 
intellects of tbe reader. The mode oi that exercise appears 
to have been much misrepresented in a late defence, no less 
sophistical than ingenious, of Mr. Campbell's poem : and as 
the arguments on this subject must determine the value, not 
only of Gertrude, but of numberless analogous works, it may 
not be improper to say a few words on the nature of the en- 
joyment wbich Poetry affords. 

In the defence alluded to, it is stated that ^' the highest 
delight which Poetry produces, does not arise from \X\q 
mere passive perception of the images or sentiments yrhich 
it presents to the mind, but from 7/ie excitement whkh is 
ghen to its own eternal activitt^, and the cliaracter which is 
impressed on the train of its spontaneous conceptions." It 
is added, that ^^ the object is, to awaken in our minds a train 
of kindred emotions, and to excite our imaginations to work 
out for themselves a tissue of pleasing conceptions."-^ 
From which reasonings it is presently inferred, that such a 
poem as Gertrude is preferable to a work which agitates the 
reader with a more direct and potent operation. 

That the sum of our pleasure is completed, not merely from 



^AbI is actually presented on tbe page of tihe poet, but also, 
in a considerable measure, frbni the •** spontaneoift'conceptioris 
of the reader^s mind j"' from the awakened ** train of kindred 
emotions," is a trtith ti^hich can hardly be disputed. But 
<* the excitement which is gvoefi to the minas eternal activity/ ^^^ 
|s quite another question, and demands no such readiness or 
agreement. Wheii the reader^s *' imagination works out for' 
itself thBX tissue of pleasing conceptions,** which, in 'some 
/^ way or other, tnidoubttedly ought to exist, then the reader, 

and not the author, is the poet. Certainly, if once we admit 
the principles here quoted, we shall be absolutely compelleii 
to allow that Gertrude affords ** the highest delight which 
poetry produces;" for ilot only have most of the beauties 
which its advocates applaud, been entirely worked out hy their 
own imaginations y but the unusual obscurity, both of the nar- 
rative and of the expression, gives a constant excitement to 
the mindfs eternal activity. 

Perhaps the question is more fairly stated thus : — It may be 
highly meritorious in the poet to inspire his readers with,a 
fullness and variety of sensation, which are not precisely in- 
duced by the actual words of the poem,— -whether that object 
be effected by awakening associations, or by any other of those 
pleasing resources,! which the art of poetry affords ; but it is no 
merit at all to produce a series of lines which require the trou- 
ble of profound consideration, and force us upon analysing, 
whefi we ought only to feeL The conceptions^ in short, 
y must be always involuntary. 

But, in reality, the arguments on this question, from first 
to last, apply not to the narrative^ but to the ^oc^ry; and 
though -they be allowed to supply a justification of poetical 
passages that are lightly sketched, furnish no reason why a 
weak and ordinary plot should be preferred to a fable compo- 
sed of bold, interesting, and affecting situations. Descrip* 
tions, and declaknations, and even fedings, may be greatly 
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aided by the imaginaiion of the reader ; but incidents and si- 
tuations are brought before him as fact,' and fact is a subject 
fi>rp^cep/2oit,not for imagination. Therefore incidents and 
rituatiotts should be represent^ in a point of view, where 
they may strike upon the perceptiofi m\h perfect distinctness 
and forcible impression. 

We must not forget to consider the general tenderness for 
which this poem has been so highly praised. It does indeed 
possess much of that pleasing quality, and there would have 
been little occasion for complaint/ if Mr. Campbell had con- 
solidated his tenderness into pathetic situations, instead of al« 
lowing it to trickle in descriptions and speeches. How much 
he might have done, the reader will easily judge, from the 
following beautiful lines, where Waldegrave, agonized by the 
loss of Gertrude andAlbert^ receives the condolence of the 
kind Indian : 

^< Then mournfully the parting bugle bid 

^^ Its farewell o'er the grare of worth and truth ; 

^^ Prone to the dust, afflicted WaldegraTe hid 

<< His face on earth ; — him watch'd in gloomy ruth, 

^< His woodland guide ; but words had none to sooth 

<^ The grief that knew not coaBoIation's name : 

<< Casting his Indian mantle o'er the youth, 

<< He watch'd, beneath its folds, each burst that came, 

^' Convulsive, ague-like, across his shuddering frame ! 

*^ * And I could weep ;*- th' Oneyda chief 
^< His descant Wildly thus began : 
'< ^ But that I may not stain with grief 
'< ^ The death-song of ray father's son ! 
(< » Or bow this head in woe : 
*< * For by my wrongs, and by my wrath ! 
*^ ^ To.morrow Areourki's breath 
^^ < (That fires yon heay'n with storms of death) 
<< < Shall light us to the foe : 
<^ < And we shall share, my Christian boy ! 
^^ ^ The foe-man's blood, the avenger's joy* 

*^ ^ Bui thee, my flow'r, whose breath was giv'n 
^^ ^ By milder genii o'er the deep, 
*^ ^ The spirits of the white man's heav'n 
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u i Forbid liot thee to weep :— 

^' * Nor will the Christiaa host, 

^' ^ Nor will thy father's spirit grieve 

<* * To see thee, on the battlers eve, 

^^ ^ Lamenting take a mournful leave 

^^ ^ Of her who lov'd thee most : 

*^ ^ She was the rainbow to thy sight ! 

^^ ' Thy sun — thy heav'n — of lost delight t 

^* ' To-morrow let us do or die ! 
" * But when the bolt of death is hurl*d, 
'^ ^ Ah! whither then with thee to fly, 
^^ ^ Shall Otttalissi roam the world ? 
^^ ' Seek we thy oncc-lov'd home ? 
** * The hand is gone that cropt its flow'rs ! 
** ' Unheard the clock repeats its hours ! 
*' ' Cold is the hearth within their bow' rs ! 
** * And should we thither rOam, 
** * Its echoes, and its empty tread 
Hi Would sound like voices from the dead! 

^^ ^ Orshall we cross yon mountains blue, ' 

^^ ^ Whose streams my kindred nation quaflPd : 
^^ * And by my side, in battle true, 
<^ ^ A thousand warriors drew the shaft? 
<^ ^ Ah ! there in desolation cold, 
.*' ' The desert serpent dwells alone, 
*^ * Where grass overgrows each mould' ring bone^ 
** * And stones themselves to ruin grown, 
^' ^ Like me, are death-like old. 
. ^' ' Then seek we not their camp — for therec-^ 
a < The silence dwells of my despair! 

*^ ' But, hark, the trump ! to-morrow thou 
*' ^ In glory's fires shalt dry thy tears : 
** ^ FiV'n from the land of shadows now 
*' ' My father's awful ghost appears : 
'^ ^ Amidst the clouds that round us roll 
^' * He bids my soul for battle thirst ; 
** * He bids me dry the last — the first— • 
*^ * The only tears that ever burst, 
<< « From Outalissi's soul ;— 
*^ ' Because I may not stain with grief 
*^ * The death-song of an Indian chief.' " 

Pftrt III. stanzas 34, ^5, 36, 37, 38, 39. p. 69, 

70, 71, 72, and 73. 
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There is something stveetlj afieetiooate in the conclusioa 
of that adieu which the Indian pronounces^ when he is about 
to return to his own deaerti^ leq^vio^ Waldegrave, yet a child, 
in AIbert*s care : 

^^ While I in lonely wHdei'nesft shall meet 

^^ Thy litlle footlprints — or by tracts know 

'^ The fouataiii, where at nooa 1 thought it sweet 

^^ To feed thee with the quarry oi my bow^ 

^^ And pour?d the lotus-hom, or slew the monutain.roe. 

Part I. stanza 25. p. 2^« 

But with reelect to Gertrude's dying speech , of which the 
tenderness has by some been ex tolled, as alone sufficient to 
establish a reputation for the whole poem, there seems by no 
means an excuse for indulging in so free a panegyric. As to 
the single merit of tender feeling, this speech is not inferior 
to either of the passages quoted before ; but it Ls totally void 
of that sweet diction by which they are distinguished. The 
emotions succeed each other very naturally: but they are 
connected by a most unnatural phraseology. Not that the 
individual words, except in one or two places, are otherwise 
than simple and appropriate; but the inversion and transposi- 
tion with which they are arranged, cruelly cripple the style, 
and perpetually break the reader's emotion. One may easily 
peruse the whole speech once or twice, without discovering 
that it has any merit at all : so litde does the language assist 
the ejQTect of the sentiment. £very critic, after examining 
with careful consideration, what would be the feelings of a wo^' 
man in Gertrude's condition, will probably declare that 
they would be exactly those which agitate Gertrude; but it 
requires none of this careful consideration, to declare that no 
one would convey Gertrude's feelings in Gertrude's present 
language.. And when the language is obviously unlike the 
language of Nature, people very seldom give themselves the 
trouble of searching whether there be any natural feelings be* 
neath so uncouth an expression : 
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<< < Weep not, O Lore,' she crlei, * to see me bie^i— 

^' ' Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 

^^ * Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 

<^ « These wounds ; — yet thee to leave is death, is death indeed.'*' 

What dying mourner vyould speak with this worse than 
Cowleian contortion ? Can any thing be more stiffed cramp 
th^n Gertrude's de»gnation of herself in the thircj person ? — 
or than the awkward benediction, " Heaven's peace com- 
miserate thee ?"-^ 

^^ Clasp me a little longer, on the hrink 

^< Of fate, while 1 can feel thy drear caress,—* 

is exquisite : here is no transposition nor clumsiness, no I^ind 
of affectation — but in an instant " the genial current of the 
80ul " is checked by that foe to feeling, a parenthesis : 

^^ And, when this heart hath ceas'd to beat — oh ! think, 

^' (And let it mitigate thy woe's excess) 

^^ That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

*^ And friend to more than human friendship just.'' 

The three lines that follow these, have very little warmth t 

"Oh! by that rtf^ro^pcc^ of happiness, 

^^ And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

^^ God shall assuage thy pangs — when I am laid in dust !" 

Such words as retrospect belong rather to philosophy than to 
feeling : and the formal and metaphysically distinct enuncia- 
tion of .the two methods by which heaven may tranquillize 
the mind, namely, the recollection of the past, and the expec- 
tation of the future, has something rather more cool and con- 
siderate, than agonized feeling seems to allow. However tills 
may be thought too nice an objection — ^let us go on to the 
succeeding lines : 

" Go, Henry, go not back, when I depart, 
** The scene thy burstipg tears too deep will move, 
^^ Where my dear father took thee to his heart, 
'^ And Gertrude thought H §i»ta^y to rove 
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/^ Witfathde,^ M widi mnangel, through th» grove 

^' Of pctce-^imaguiiog her lot was cast 

^^ la heav'n ; for ours was aot like earthly lore. 

In this there is much to displease : we find the speaker 
again reicurring to that unnatural tlevicfe, the employment of 
the third person t — the stiff exclamation, ** Go, Henry, go not 
back," excites fresh distaste :«-»and, howevar the thought may 
deserve praise, nothing can be much less simple or easy than 
the liae, << The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move/' 
" Ours was not like earthly love, " is admirable. The next 
touplet is not very striking) but at least it has not been spoilt 
by tracn^position. 

'^ And must this parting be our very last ? 
^^ No ! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past.'* 

The next stanza begins with another of those cramp sen- 
tences, which, as often as they occur, strike a chill through the 
kindling heart of the reader, break the coherence of the sen- 
sation as it rises, and leave the whole excitation of sympathy 
to be -recommenced as at first: 

<< Half could I bear, metlHuli^, to 4^ave this earth,^.« 

<^ And thee, more lov'd, than aiigbt bf n^ath the sun, 

^^ If t had liv'd to smile but on the birth 

^^ Of one dear pledge ;...but shall there then be none, 

^^'In future times— 'Itio gentle little one, 

'^ To clasp thy neck, and look, resembling me ! 

The regret, that she perishes childless, is sweetly imagined ; 
bat it is spoilt by being placed as a question. The i;irords, even 
in this shape, might have been very allowable, if they had sprung 
suddenly forth as a burstof feeling^^if they had been mtide the 
beginning of the stanza; — " And shall there then," &c.«-^ut 
here they are temperately employed at the conclusion of a sen- 
tence. Therefore, as the interrogation insinuates no kind of 
doubt, it can be nothing but a figure of speech : and this fi- 
gure, however useful in argument or exhortation, can hardly 

produce an effect in feeling unless it shoot inyohintarily abd 

4 
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suddenly. Few rerses have evar been written, less natural 
or agreeable, than the two former of the three following lines : 

^^ Yet seems ft, e'en while life's last palse» run, 

*^ A sweetness in th^ cup of death to be, ^ 

^^ Xiord of my bosom's love ! to die beholding thee !'' « . 

Part IIL Stanzas 28, ^, 30, 31. p. 65, 66, 67!. . 

And with these the speech concludes. 

Perhaps it will be thought by those who wish to be poetsi 
at a small expaice, that ttiese little awkwardnesses and 
invasions are of no importance, so the feeling be but 
natural. It must be owned tkiA awkwardness, and iuversioj^ 
have precedent in their favour; but reascm can never be 
with them : for it is obvious that, in order to make the re- 
presentation of nature complete in every respect, the expres- 
sion should be natural as well an the idea : and who will 
maintain that inversion is natural ? Which of us, in expres- 
sing an ardent feeling, expresses it by transposing his words, 
and involving his sentences ? ' Poetry, indeed, is privileged 
to step a little way beyond ordinary nature, when the licence 
can add fascination, or grandeur, or grace, or in any way 
heighten the general effect r but ds any one of these desire* 
able ends attained by the departures from nature, which are 
called inversions ? — Certainly not. Then assuredly inversions 
are quite inexcusable. Versification is the medium through 
which poetry is perceived : and if the medium be rufHed and 
tilrbid, every object will come distorted to the perception. 

In all works of art, though the design is the most material 
consideration, yet a natural and skilful expression is indispen- 
sably requisite to success : and the reason why so few of the nu- 
merous candidates for fame arrive at any very great eminence, 
is that so few possess a union of the creative and executive 
fiicnltics. 

4 f 

Mr. Campbell, in some passages of his work, has inverted 
so unmercifully, as to become almost* unintelligible; and 
though the fitult does not every where amount to inextricable 
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perplexity, jet die versification is so unceasingly pinched and 
fettered, that tliediction of the vhole poem assumes a charac- 
ter at once hard and flat, clamsy and weak. In short, the 
phraseology is as obscure and ungraceful as the narrativco 
The reader will be able to form a tolerably &ir notion of these 
defects, by a few passages which we haye selected from a 
numerous series. 
Albert is described as a widower with his infant daughter. 

'^ AloY'd bequest and I may half impart— 

}^ To them that feel the strong paternal tie, 

^^ How like a new.e;iiistence to his heart 

•* Uprose that living flow' r beneath his eye, 

^^ Dm as she was, frqm cherub infancy, 

<< From hours when she would round his garden play, 

'* T*o time when as the rip'ning years went by, 

^^ fler lovely mind wolild culture well repay, 

<< And more engaging grew from pleasing day to day." 

Part I. Stanza 11. p. 12. 

Albert apostropthizes the deceased mother of Waldegn^ve s 

^^ And Jnlta ! when thou wert like Gertrude now, 
<' Can I forget thee, favourite child of yore ? 
'^ Or thought I, in thy fiber's house when thou 
^^ Wert Iightest.hearted on his festive floor, 
(^ And &rst of all his hiiq^itable door, .. 
<c To meet and kiss me at my journey's end ? 
^* But where was I, when Waldegrave was no more ? 
<^ And thou didst, pale, thy gentle head extend, 
^^ la woes, that e'en the tribe of desarts was thy friend !'* 

Part I. Stanza 22. p. 19, & 20. 

The scenery of Wyoming is delineated : 

<^ Bnt high, in amphitheatre above, 

^^ His 9xm& the everlasting aloes threw ; 

^^ Breath'd but an air of heav'n, and all the grove 

^< As if with instinct living spirit grew, 

^^ RoUing its verdant gulphs of every hue. '' 

Part IL SUnza 10. p. 33. 

Tte poet blesses bis happy groupe : 

'^ Roll on^ ye days of raptur'd influence, shine I 
^' Nor bUn4 with ecstasy's celestial Are, 
^^ Skatt tete behold the spark of earth^boni time eipire.^' 

PartIII,Stan;|^l*p«47* 
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Wald^raye, whom Gertrude has been vrgiirg to emigra- 
tkm, expresses his resolution of remaming in America to fiu)t 
the foe : 

^^ But skame — ^but fliglit-*a recreant^s name to prove, 

^^ To hide in exile igabm&nioiis fears'; 

^^ Say, e'en if this I brook'd, the public love 

^^ Thy father's bosom to his home endears r . f 

^^ And how could I his few remaioing years 

^^ My 6ertrn4e' sever from so dear a child ? 

Part III. Stanza 9. p. 52, & 53. 

The obscurity of these and other lines may be. somewha); 
increased by the punctuation, wbiclils every lyhere exceeding- 
ly slovenly; but the author, on the whole, seems more blame* 
able even than the printer. It has been imagined, that too 
much labour has sfMnlt Im poem : this excuse j[t is^ difficult to 
believe. ' Ihv^sioti and involution cost bo labour ; labour is not 
their parent, but their destroyer. 

The real caiisi^ of Mr. daimpfbelPs fiiHure appear to have 
been these tfio ; £rst, that the narrative on' which he em- 
ployed himself, was incapable of producing much effect: 
and secondly, that if any UUle xxmxl did spiring up, it waft- 
choaked by the unmanageable fixture ^ the metre. The toil 
of finding treble and quadruple lines of rhyme, isyifinite; 
and when the difficulty tifi^ boen overcome,, the rhymes recur 
too distantly and unequally ^ to ikU vrith a pleasing 'regularity 
on the reader's ear. So that the author has almost all the 
disadvantages of blank- verse vrMiout any of its conveniences. 
The constant intervention iof the Alexaadrines tto, though 
Mr. Campbell, in several stanzas, has turned them to a good 
account, is, on the whole^ exceedingly tinfavourable. For 
the English reader, firom long habit, is i^, whenever an 
Alexandrine appears, to expect something like a vigorous 
thought, or the windii^ up of a dimix .: flomofehing, in 
short, that is to make a kind of point in tlie author's favour. 
But as it is impossible to create points at the end of . all the 
stanzas, and as, nevertheless, the Alexsnddne must always re* 
cur, it very often recurs flatly, and, instead of aiding, clogi 
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the author. This is indeed that needless Alexandrine^ de- 
precated by Pope. — Such a stanza >rouId have been fatal to 
almost any writer : and Mr. Campbell's selection of it was 
more especially injudicious, because, in other kinds of har. 
mony, he is known to possess powers of versification, which 
have not been surpassed by any poet in our language. But in 
his present injurious metre, he travels, cramped and embarras* 
sed, from sentence to sentence, like Fortunio's magic racer in 
the fairy tale, who, possessing a swiftness that could out-strip 
the winds, delighted to run with his feet in bonds. 

Let us now proceed to the more agreeable contemplation of 
the beauties that Gertrude contains. They are not numerous t 
and it will take no very great space to insert them all. They 
shall succeed each other as they stand in the original. Scot- 
land is thus apostrophized— rather ungranunatically, but very 
poetically : 

** But who is he that y^i a dearer land 
•*^ Remembers, over hills and far away ? 
" Green Albyn 1 what though he no more surrej 
•' Thy ships at anchor on the quiet shore, 
" Ihy peUochs rolling from the mountain bay; 
« Thy lonejsepulchral cairn upon the moor, 
" And distant isles that hear the loud Corbrechtan roar !*'> 

Parti. Stanza 5. p. 8. 

The Indian's farewell to the child has already been ex- 
tracted : so that the next passage which deserves remark, is 
the detcription of the river : 

** There was the river heard, in bed of wrath, 
(A precipice of foam from mountains brown,) 
Like tumults heard from some far distant town - 
" Butj:oft'ning in approach he left his «loom 
« ;^" , murmur'd pleasantly, and laid him down— 
nZ *^^*® ^**^ curving banks of bloom, 
Ihat lent the windward air an exquisite perfume.-.." 

Part 11. Stanza 3. p. 28 k 29. 
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The foregoing lines breathe ah air of Shakspeare, ftn9 a gobdl 

deal resemble Julia's speech in the Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

• 
^^Thje. current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet jqeiusIc withth' enamel' d sCones^ . 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He orertaketh in his pilgrimage : 
A^d so, by many winding npoks, he., strays 
With willing sport to the wild ocean.'.' Act II. 

Waldegrave's account of his travels contains a stanza, which 
would be admirable if it had any relation to the business of 
the Poem : 

" Anon some wilder portraiture he draws : 

" Of Nature^s savage glories he would speak— 

^^ The loneliness of earth that overawes : 

" Where, resting by some tomb of old Caciquej 

^' The lama> driver on Peruvia's peak, 

^' Nor voice nor living motion marks around ; 

** But storks that to the boundless forest shriek ; 

*' Or wild.cane arch high flung o'er gulph profound, 

^^ That fluctuates when the storms of El Dorado soimd. 

Part II. Stanza 16* p. 37. 

Something of Mr. Campbell's genuine spirit appears in the 
following lamentation : 

^^ Sad was- the year, by proud oppression driT'n 
*^ When Transatlantic liberty arose, 
*' Not In the sunshine, and the smile ofheav'tt, 
^' But wrapt in whirlwinds, ^nd begirt Withwtra:— • . 
*^ Amidst the strife, of fratricidal foes, 
" Her birth-star was the light of burning plains ; ^ 
'^ Her baptism is the weight of blood that flows 
*' From kindred hearts.-.the blood pf British vcias-.*-, 
" And famine tracks her steps, and pestilential pains.** 

Part in. Stanza 6. p. 50, & 51« 

TJ'he Oneyda chief, exhau^cd, is thus forcibly described : 

*^ To speak he tries, but quivering, pale, and parch'd 
^' From lips, as by some pow'rjess dream accuxs'd^ 
*^ Emotions unintelligible burst ; 
** And long his filmed eye is red and dim 3 
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** Atlengh the pity-proffer'd cup his thirst , 

^^ Had half assuag'd, and nenr'd his shuddering limb, 
' <* When Albert's hand he grasp'd! — but' Albert knew not 
him," Part III. Stanza 1 1. p. 64. 

The Indian's death-song has already been extracted. >w * 
There are sipgle lines scattered up and down^ inrhich hav^ 
some merit. One of the most remarkable is : ^ 

^' Red is the eap they drink ; but not with wine :'^ 

which, however, seems to have been borrowed from Dr. Ley- 
den. 

The following verse, 

<< Led by his dusky guide, like nioming led by night," 

recalls a passage in Dr. Young's Revenge, where Leonora, 
conducted by her aged father, is compared to Truth led by 
hoary Time. There is yet a third, extremely striking— it is 
the characteristic description of Outalissi, 

« 

*^ A Stoic of the woods— a man without a tear." 

The examination of this poem has been an irksome and a 
painful task : and nothing could have compensated its in« 
vidiousness, except the opportunity that it affords, of colla- 
terally contemplating Mr. Campbell's genius in other more 
advantageous aspects. A Reviewer, of whatever courage, 
will probably feel himself disagreeably situated, when he is 
compelled to blame such authors, because, on tliese occasions, 
he is particularly obnoxious to the charge of presumption : 
and tliat charge, being of all others the most generally appli- 
cable to his tribe, is, very naturally, the most painful. It is 
indeed but too true, that the Critic, like all petty ma* 
gistrates, is, for the most part, by vanity and petulance, 
and the other bad passions that pervert authority in little 
minds, most powerfully tempted to plume himself on his own 
diminutive dignity, and insult the genuine greatness of merit. 
The lion is defenceless, and every passing ass will indulge in 
SI kick. But most certainly the foregoing pages, however 

f2 
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ungracious tb^y may have appeared, have not originated 
from any 'such eagerness to seize an opportunity of being im- 
pertinent. There is no mind of common modesty but must 
pause, and no heart of common candour but must lament, 
when the deed of so fine a Poet is to be pronounced unworthy. 
•A thousand prepossessbns rush to his rescue, and the judge, 
like Felix, trembles in the presence of the accused. But 
when at last the process is concluded — when every, defence 
has been fairly considered, and no alternative remains but a 
total condemnation^ — then the sentence must be unshrink- 
ingly declared : and it is reasonable to hope, that the neces- 
sary harshness of the judgment will not be considered as the 
insolence of the judge. 

Lochiel's warning is reprinted in this volume : a glowing 
effusion.^ admirable for the vigour and pathos of its poetry, a^id 

« 

splendid in the sonorous harmony of its language. It is 
a dialogue between Lochiel, a Highland cliief, and a seer 
who ineffectually strives to dissuade him, from engaging in 
the cause of Prince Charles, the Pretender. The following 
burst of the prophet is indeed a strain of inspiration : 

* Ha, laugh*st thou, Lochiel, my yision to scorn ? 
^ Proud bird of the mountain, thy plum« shall be torn ! — 

* Say, rlish'd the bold eagle exultingly forth, 
^ From his home, iu the dark.rolliog clouds of the north, 
^ Lo ! the death.shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode, 
' Companionless bearing destruction abroad ; 
' Bnt down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 

* Ah ! home let him speed ; — for the spoiler is nigh. 
^ Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast, 
^ Those embers like stars from the firmament cast ? 
^ *Tis the fire-show'r of ruin all fearfully driv'n 
^ From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heav'n. — 
' Oh ! chieftain, whose tow^r on the mountain shall burn ! 
^ Return to thy dwelling, all lonely return ! 

* For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
^ And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood." 

P. 119, 120. 

Again, in anticipation of Prince Charles's defeat and final 
escape by sea : 
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*' 'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
*^ And coming events cast their shadows before, 
•*' J tell thee', CiiUoden^s dread echoes shall ring, 
^' With the blood-hounds that bark for thy fugitive king : 
** Anointed by heav'n with the vials of wratTi, 
** Behold ! where he flies on hi^desolate path. 
*^ Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my siglit & 
*^ Arise yc wild tempests and cover his flight ! • 

The ballads of Gtenara and Lord UlKn's daughter are very - 
i&difierent. The son^ called the Battle of the Baltic has- 
striking' beauties ; but at the end of each stanza, there is a line; 
so short as to be almost ludicrous, a line of only three sylla-. 
bles; such as: ** Led them on— For a time — Of the Sun' *-^ 
and so forth. The " Mariners of England" is dae continued^ 
blaze of excellence, and the *^ Battle of Kohenlinden" is pro?; 
bably superior to every thing of its kind. , It is matter -of 
great regret, that the copious extracts already presented, and^ 
those Mrhich are yet to be inserted from Mr. CampbeH's prin^ 
cipal wDTky the Pleasures of Hope, make it impossible to 
indulge the reader with these three smaller poems. 

The Pleasui^es of Hope may be dispraised for fednlc iiistances>- 
of carelessness and inaccuracy^ and stiJUi ipiaire severely cen? 
sured for the material fault of a iloose aild digressive arrange- 
mmiti but when we turn from such demerits to examine the 
poetry of that ex^quisite work— -When we- <X)nsid^ the sweet- . 
ness and tenderness of its pathos, the brilHancccrt* ife imagery, . 
the gentle truth of its philosophy, the condensed harmony- 
and eloquent vigour of its versification^ the spirit and natural-' 
ness of its descriptions, and aboye all, it^ magnificent ex- 
amples of true subliroity-r-thc, cold consideration of its. errors 
melts away beneath the radiance of itsbeauties, aiid duty and 
candour demand that it be ranked among the noblest produc- 
tions of poetical genius. < Shall any- onei protest against this 
mode of forming ah estimate,, and insist that we ought to 
judge a poet's genius,r-*-not *by a series of passages, but by - 
the merits, which a pOem possesses as a whole ? — With equal 
fprce would this argument affect the tame of Shakspeare him- 
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self: for Shakspeare, splendid as he was in his poetry, was 
totally inconsidierable in the construction of his poemS) al- 
though construction was of infinitely greater importance in 
such works as his, than in a didactic poem like the Pleasures 
of Hope. There is a principle more just as well as more 
genferous — ^tbat principle of candour, which bids the critic 
pronounce, that though deficiency of plan, and sloven- 
liness of connexion^ are by no ineans excusable, where the 
poetical merit is but moderate ; yet, where the exceUencei^ 
are so transcendent, as to carry the reader from page to page, 
forgetful of every defect in the arrangement, and occupied 
only with the glories of the poetry, the errors are ampl 
atoned by the balance of the beauties, and the author dcserveef 
to be extolled, without coldness, equivocation, or distrust ! 

Let those critics then who feel the merits of Mr. Campbell, 
come candidly forward to do their duty, unawed by the ridi- 
cule that vulgarity and prejudice may be expected to raise : 
let those critics venture, notwithstanding the aera of his birth, 
to praise him as one of the pre-eminent poets, whose faults 
are neutralized, and ought to be forgotten, in the paramount 
force of their merits » Those inconsideraUe specks which 
mingle, perhaps inseparably, with the Brightest productions 
of genius, may always be discerned when Envy casts her 
shade ; but let it be remembered, that some such baleful ob« 
Bcurity is absolutely essential to the detection : for it is only 
when the observatory is darkened, that the dusty atoms can 
be discerned in the sun-beam. 

Without considering, therefore, the general arrangement of 
the lines, which indeed are rather sewed together than 
interwoven, let us proceed to mark a few passages, which 
may illustrate the genius of the author. From these 
the candid reader is intreated to form his opinion of 
Mr. Campbell's merit. The individual deficiency of his last 
work is not to be urged in depreciation of his general talents — 
for one failure is no decisive evidence of a poet*s weakness ; 
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bat a series of splendid beaaties is an irrefragable proof of 

his power. « 
Hope is invoked to bless the ivedded pair of love and 

viitue, bowed by the pressure of misfortunes. 

*' There, asf the parent deals his scanty store 
** To friendless babes, and weeps to t- ive no more, 
^^ Tell, that his manly race shall yet assaage 
^^ Their father's wrongs, and shield his latter age.' 
^^ What thongh for him no Hybla sweets distil, 
*^ Nor bloomy vines wave purple on the hill ; 
•^ Tell, that when silent years have passed away, 
^^ Thai when his eyes grow dim, his tresses grey, 
'^ Th^se busy hands a lovelier cot shall build, 
*^ And deck with fairer flowers his little field, 
^^ And call from heav'n propitious dews to breathe 
'^ Arcadian beauty on the barren heath." 

The mother contemplating her sleeping child| is supposed 
to be thus addressing him : 

^^ * Sleep, image of my father, sleep, my boy : 

^^ * No ling'ring hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 

*^ ^ No sigh that rends thy father's heart and mine ; 

*^ * Bright as his manly sire, the son shall be 

*^ ^ In form and soul ; but, ah ! more blest than he ! 

*^ * Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 

*^ : ^ ShaU soothe this aching heart for all the past — 

^* * With many a smile my solitude repay,* 

^^ ^ And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away. 

^' ^ And say, when summon'd from the world and thee, 
** * I lay my head beneath the willow tree, 
** * Wilt thou, sweet mourner! at my stone appear,' 
^^ ' And soothe my parted spirit ling'ring near? 
^* * ph, wilt thou come, at ev'ning hour, to shed 
^^ ^ The tears of Memory o'er my narrow bed ; 
*^ * With aching temples on thy hand riBclin'd, 
^^ ^ Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, 
** * Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
*' * And think on all my love, and all my woe V " 

She is then described in another interestbg pomt of view : 

^^ Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
^^ A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 
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^^ Or cons his ntirrn'ring task beneath her cdre^ 
*^ Or lisps with holy look his evening prayer, . . , 
^' Or gazingj mutely pensive, sits to hear 
** The mournful ballad warbled in his ear ; ' 
*' How fondly looks admiring Hope the whiW, 
^* At every artless tear, and every smile ! 

The maniac is pictured, wildly expecting the return of a 
lover, by whose death her redsoil has been snatch*d from, 
her ; 

'^ Oft wllen yon moon has climVd the midnight sky, 
*^ And the lone sea-bird wakes its wildest cry, , 

*' Pil'd on the steep, her blazing faggots burn, 
** To hail the bark that never can return ; 
*^ And still she waits, but scarce forbears to weep, . 
'^ That constant love can linger on the deep." 

Surely nothing can be more pathetic than the sensation of 
this poor girl, lamenting that her lover lingers, and yet even in 
her deepest grief, prevented, by that very madness which his 
death has caused^ from suspecting that he will return to her 
no more ! 

The African chief in slavery is depicted with infinite force 
of feeling; . . 

^^ Faint, bleeding) bound, he weeps th^ night away ; 
** And, when the sea- wind wafts the dewless dayy • 
^^ Starts, with a' bursting heart, far evermore /, • • 
*^ To curse the sun that lights their guilty shore !" - 

The following lines explain themselves : 

** In joyous youth, what soul hath never knpwa 
*^ Thought, feeling, taste, harmonious^ to its own*? - 
^< Who hath not paus'd while Beauty's, pepsive eye . 
** Ask'd from his heart the homage of a sigh ? . . 

** Who hath not own'd, with rapture-smitten frame, 
^ The power of grace, the magic of a name ? 

^' There be, perhaps, who barren hearts avow," &€• 

# * * * ♦ 

** But triumph not, ye peace-enamour'd few, 
'* Fire, Nature, Genius, ney«r dwelt with you ! 
'* For you ho fancy consecrates the scene 
** Where rapture utter'd vows, and- wept between !'* 
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*' No ; the wild bliss of Nature needs alloy, 
^^ And fear and sorrow fan the fire of joy 1" 

An evening walk is thus poetically conceived : 

^^ The mpoa is up — the watch.tow'r dimly buraS'^'*-: . 

^^ And down the vale his sober step returns ; 

'^ But pauses oft, as winding rocks convey 

^^ The still, sweet, fall of music far away ; 

^^ And oft he lingers from his home a while, 

^^ To watch the dying notes ! — and start, and smile !" . 

These extracts have probably conveyed som^ idea of Itfr. 
Campbell's powers for the poetry of pathos and feeling. The 
brilliance and variety of his imagination will perhaps appear^ 
firom this sketch ol a poet contem|ilatuig nature : 

^^ There shall he love, when genial mom appears, 
^^ Like pensive beauty smiting in her rtears, 
'^ To watch the bright' ning roses of the sky, 
. ^* And muse on nature with a poet's eye I — , ' - 

^^ And when the sun's last splendonr lights the dec^ '> 
'^ The woods, and waves, and munn'ring winds asleep ; 
^^ When fairy harps th' Hesperian planet hail, 
*< And the lone cuckoo sighs along the vale, 
<< His path shall be," &c. 

There is not less splendour in the apostropbe to Hope : 

*^ Angel of life ; thy glittering '^ings explore * 
'^ Earth's loneliest bounds, and ocean's wildest shore. 
*^ Lo ; to the wint'ry winds the pilot yields 
*^ His bark, careering o'er unfalhom'd fields ; 
*^ Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar, 
*' Where Andes, giant of the western star, . 
<^ With meteor.standard to the winds unfurl'd, 
*^ Looks from his throne t>f clouds o'er half the world*' 
^^ Now far he sweeps, where scarce a summer smiles, 
^^ On Behring's rocks, or Greenland's naked isles ; 
^' Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow, 
<^ From wastes that slumber in eternal snow ; 
** And waft, across the wave's tumultuous roar, 
^^ The wolf's long howl from Oonalaska's shore. 

Mr, Campbell is admirable in the description of external 

nature also ; his descriptions have generally the benefit of asso* 

ciation witb a sentiment : 

3 



^^ And, mark the wretch,, whose w^uderiQgs i^^vor^knei^jF 
*^ The world's regard, that soothes, though half nutr^e^ 
^^ Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 
*' But fo^nd not pity when it err'dno more. — * 
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*^ Et'n he,, at evening, shonld he chance to stray, 
'^ Down by the hamlet's hawthorn.scented way, 
*^ Where, round the cot's romantic glade are seen 
*^ The blcwsom'd beanfield,, and the sloping green, 
*^ Leans o*er its humble gate, and thinks the while 
*^ Oh ! that for me some home like this would smile, 
*^ Some hamlet shade, to yield my sickly form, 
^^ Health in the breeze^, and shelter in the storm ! 

. Again ; ^ , 

*^ Let winter come ! let polar spirits sweep 
** The dark'ning world, and tempest.troubled deep ! 
*' Though boundless snows the withered heath deform, 
^^ And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm ; 
*' y et shaH the smile of social love repay, 
*^ With mentdi light, the melancholy day ! 
** And, when its short and sullen noon is o'er^ 
'^iThe ice«chain*d waters slumbering on the s&ore, 
^< How bright the faggots in his little hall 
'' Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictured wall I 

The next merit that shall be instanced, is the fftscinaticm 
vf ith which Mr. Campbell has clothed the philosophy of his 
poem. In expatiating on the comparative blessings of Wis* 
dom and Hope, he exclaims t 

^< Can. Wisdom lend, with all her heav'niy power^ 
** The pledge of joy's anticipated hour ? 
^^ Ah, no ! she darkly sees the fate of maii'^^ 
^^ Her dim horizon bounded to a span ; 
f^ Or if she hold an image to the view, 
** 'Tis Nature pictufd too. severely tra»4" 

This last couplet is beyond praise. 

Of the accidental gales that may ruffle the serenity of con- 
nubial love, he thus delightfully expresses himself : 

<' Though thy wild heart some hapless hour may miss 
*' The peaceful tenor of unvaried bliss, 
w (For love pursues an ever devious race, 
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^^ True to the winding Uoeameats of grace); 
** Yet still may Hope her talisman employ 
*' To snatch from Heayen antidpated joy, 
^^ And all her kiodred ener^fie^ impart 
<' That burn the brightest in the purest heart ! 

Nor is it possible to speak urith too much admiration of the 
passage, in which he explains the tender meditations of 
age on the recollected feelings of youth : 

4 

^* Bat yet methinks, when wisdom shall assuage 
^' The grief and passions of our greener age ; 



** — o'er her lovely hopes, that once were dear 

<* The time.taught spirit, pensive, not severe, 

^^ With milder griefs her aged eye shall fill, 

'^ And weep their falsehood, though she love them still!*' 

Of spirit and vigour the examples are so numeroiiS| that 
selection is a task of considerable difficulty : thus : 

<^ Friend of the brave I in perirs darkest hour 
*' Intrepid virtue looks to thee for power ; 
<^ To thee the heart its trembling homage yields^ 
<^ On stoinny floods, and carnage.cover*d fields, 
^^ When front to front the banner'd hosts combine^ 
'* Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line. 
^< When all is still on Death's devoted soil, 
** The march. worn soldier mingles for the toll ; 
<< As rings his glittering tube, he lifts on high 
^^ The dauntless brow, and spirit.speaking eye, 
*^ Hails m his heart the triumph y^t to come, 
<< And hears thy stormy music in the drum !" 

Thus also, in the address of Hope to Genius : 

<* Yes; to thy tongue shall seraph words^be giv'n, 
^^ And pow'r on earth to plead the cause of heav'n !'' 

The most hannonious versifiers of our language, the Popes 
and the Darwins, have not been.the finest masters of poetical 
style. Their sentences have been singly beautiful, but not 
often extremely gratifying in a long successioii ; for the con- 
struction of the paragraphs has been usually so monoto- 
BOusj as to fatigue iastead of pleasing by the melody. Mr. 
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Campbell has introduced something of that variety in' the 
pauses, of that eloquent climax, and of that progressively ac- 
celerjited march, of which Dryden appefars to have originally 
furnished a grand but imperfecf idea, arid which succeeding 
poets, either overlooking its value, or alarmed by ite difficulty) 
kave almost universally concurred to neglect, \ , 

** Ye fond adorers of departed fame, 
** Who warm at Scipip's worth, or Tuily'sname : 
*' Ye that, in fancied vision, can admire j 

*' The sword of Brutus, and the Theban lyre : 
•* Wrapt in historic ardour, who adore 
•' Each classic haunt, and well-remember'd shorty 
'* Where Valour tun'd, amid her chosen throng, 
*' The Thracian trumpet and the Spartan song : . 
" Or, wandering thence, beheld the iater* charms 
** Of England's glory, and Helvetia's arms: 
' *< See Roman fire in Hampden^ s bosom s#eU, * 
*' And fate arid:freedom in the jhaft of Teli : 
** Say, ye fond zealots to the worth of yore, 
*' Hath Valotir left the world— to live no more? 
^^ No more shall Brutus bid a tyrant die, 
*^ And sternly smile with vengeance in his eye ? 
'^ Hampden no more, when suffering freedom cails^ 
^' Encounter fate, and triumphs as he falls i 
<^ Nor Tell disclose, through peril and alarm, 
<^ The might that slumbers in a peasant's arm?*' < - 

Again: 

*^ And say, supernal powers ! who deeply scan 
^^ Heav'n's dark' decrees, 4infathom|d yet by many 1 .. .. 
** When shall the world call down, to cleanse her shame^ 
*^ That embryo spirit,*^y^t without a Dame^—«- ' ' • .. 

^^ That friend of Nature, whose avenging hands 
^* Shali'barst the Libyan's adamantine bands? 
^* Who sternly marking on his 9ativefioil, • : * A • 
^' The blood, the tears, the aiiguish, and the toiJ,, . , 

^^ Shall bid each righteous heart exult, to see 
'^ Peace to the slave, and vengeance on. the free TV* ; 

It yet remains to pay the tribute of admiration \o the noblest 
of all this poem's splendid qualities^ — its sublinaity . Of that 
magnificent faculty — the purest source of rapture — the loftiest 
endowment of genius— " the attribute of God himself" — ^there * 
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are leveial examples^ so transcendentlj glorious^ thiit even if 
they were * unattended by any . other meritorious passages^ 
they might alone obtab immortality for their author. 

Kosciusko's defence of Poland, b thus admirably re- 
counted: 

<^ Low, murm'riag sounds along their banners fly, 
** Revenge, or death— the watchword and reply : 
^< T(ien peal'd the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
<' And the loud tocsin roli'dtkeir last alarm!*' 



<^ In Tain, alas ! ye gallant few! 
'^ From rank to rank your ToUey'd thunder flew:— 
<* Oh ! bloodiest picture" in the book of Time, 
** Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
^^ Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
** Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 
^\ Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shatter'd spsar, 
'' Clos'd her bright eye« and curb'd her high career;--^ 
** Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
<< And Freedom shriek' d...as Kosciusko £ell !" 



^^ The snn went down, nor ceased. the carnage there, 
*^ Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air... 
*^ On Prague's proud arch the fires of tuin glow, 
<^ His blood-dy'd waters murmuring far belo^ ; 
^' The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way 
'^ Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay ! 
*' Hark ! as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 
<^ A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call !'* 

The descent of the god Brama, to the aid of oppressed India, 
occasions the following splendid lines : 

<' Of India's fate her guardian spirits tell, 
*^ Prophetic murmurs breathing on the shell, 
<^ And solemn sounds, that awe the list'ning mind, 
'' Roll on the azure paths of ev'ry wind.'' 

** * Fo^ of mankind ! (her guardian spirits say) 
^* ' Revolving ages bring the bitter day, 
" • When Heav'n's unerring arm shall fall on you, 
*' * And blood for blood these Indian plains bedew ; 
** * Nine times h^ve^Brama's wheels of light'ning hurPd 
** * His awful presence o'er the alarmed world ; 
*^ ' Nine times hath Guilt, through all his giant frame, 
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<< < Convulsive trembled, as the mighty camt : 

« * Nine times bath snffering Mercy spared in rain — 

« < But heav'n shall burst her stsrry gales again!' " 

<< He comes ! dread Brama shakes the sunless sky, 
<< With murmuring wrath, and thunders from on hig^ ! 
^^ Heaven's fiery horse, beneath his warrior form, 
^< Paws the light clouds, and gallops on the storm ! 
<< Wide waves his flickering sword ; his bright arms gloivr 
*< Like summer suns, and light the world below ! 

Let tbe' reader take the trouble to observe the succeeding 
description of a comet's creation, existence, find extinction— 
if he observe, he cannot but admire. 

*^ Hark ! from the world's exploding centre driv'ni 
'' With sounds that shook the firmament of Heav'n, 
*^ Careers the fiery giant, fast and far, 
'^ On bickering wheels and adamantine car : 
^^ From planet whirl'd to planet more remote, 
*' He visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 
^^ But, wheeling homeward, when his course is run, 
^^ Curbs the red yoke, and min^^es with the sun I 

This series shall be terminated vf ith the passage that con* 
eludes the Poem: a passage which, for the grandeur, extent 
and variety of the ideas, the astonishing skill vrith which 
thej are combined, and the harmony and sublimity of their 
general elQPect, seems almost to defy competition itself. 

^^ Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
. ' ^* Peal*d their first notes ^o sound the march of Time, 
<' Thy joyous youth began— .but not to fade.-^ 
'^ When all the sister planets have decayed ; 
*^ When wrapt in fire, the realms of ether glow, 
'^ And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below ; 
^< Thou^ undismay'd, shalt o'er th« ruins smile, 
<^ And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile ! 

The immense and abstract conoeptions of time, eternity, 
and the wreck of the nniverse, have betrayed hundreds of ad« 
venturous poets into absurdity and bombast. But those migh* 
ty masses that overwhelm a common mind, are upborne with 
graceful ease by Mr. Campbell's genius : and the fable of 
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Adas seems at tetigth to kave arrived at its fulfilment. lii 
these few lines, the origin of Time from eternity, the rejoi- 
cings of Nature at his birth, the coeval creation of Hope, and 
their ccmcnrrent progress even to the ultimate submersion of Time 
in that eternity frdtoa which he tose, the final destraction of 
matter, and the sweet and sublime devotion of surviving Hope, 
as she lifts her eyes to everlasting Miss, and illuminates her 
torch at the pile where! perishing Nature lies ttiveloped in 
fiames--form a pictiiire on wliich it is impossible to dwell with- 
out the loftiest rapture — although it would be vain to expati* 
ate on its beauties, unless the critic partook those stupend6u# 
powers which prmnise to immortalisse the poet ! 
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HE details of Colonial history rarely excite much curio^ 
sity,. or awaken much speculation. Mpving asdo^the parent 
states in the higher sphere of power, the eloquence of senateS| 
the secret springs of cabinets, and the eventsof battles, seem 
peculiarly their own. All that renders history amusing or 
instructive, appears to proceed from their energy, or their po- 
licy. It is not considered that the strength of a mighty empire 
is made up of auxiliaries, as the rapidity of a river arises from 
the multitude of its streams. In proportion as the colonies arc 
rich and productive, the mother country will be great and jflou« 
rishing. In proportion as they advance to, or proceed be^ 
jrond the political equilibrium of colonial policy, if they bo 
small we may expect murmurs, if tbey be great we may dread 
danger. — They^merit then our peculiar consideration ; that we 
should trace their interests, investigate the sources of their pro* 
pperity 9 and mark the periods of their rise and decline* Con* 
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nected as th'6y are to us in civil polity, and in alliance^ what* 
ever relates to their laws, their manners, their customs, their 
institutions, may prove illustrative of our own, and whilst seen 
on a »malter scale, and abstracted from prejudice or party 
feelings, might come home to our domestic business. 

The colonies have indeed been formed at the most interest- 
ing periods of our history. — ^Not driven out by the order of 
Nature, which decrees that men shall seek other couatrie* 
when their b^n is incapable of supporting them, nor exiled by 
the force of arms, which has propelled the inhabitants of ono 
hemisphere to devastate another, Englishmen . have sought 
asylums on foreign shores, from /tlie hand of power sCndop* 
pression. — ^They have cherished the flame of liberty in wilds 
and in deserts, and they have given to man another and a freer 
world. 

The work before us contains a hi§tory of one of the most an- 
tient of our West-Indian Colonies. The island of Barbadoes 
was tie first of note in the great Indian Archipelago that dis- 
played the British flag— And it has been one of the most pa- 
triotic in defending it. Setded by the adherents to the firsts 
Charles, it resolutely opposed the arras of the usurper of hisr 
crown, and continued the steady friend of the successor to its 
king, when the rest of the world had forsaken him. 

The importance however of a colony to its parent state, con- 
sists in something more than its loyalty. 

We were much surprised that the author before us has ta- 
ken notice of little more than the cold languid uninteresting 
domestic concerns 9f Barbadoes. With a deep spirit of phi- 
losophical inquiry, he has indeed penetrated into most of its 
Jaws, with a masterly hand he has touched on one of the chordah 
of its prosperity, the freedom of its constitution, but of its po- 
pulation he has said little, of its commerce nothing.— These, 
appear to us to be the only parts of colonial history interest- 
ing to English readers. The contention of governors with 
their assemblies, the pliancy W councils, the ceconomy of 
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presidents^ aad the public spiritr of juries, ma j indeed fr- 
nish matter for West- Indian enoomiams or blame, but ail rea-: 

ders are not West-Indians. 

* 

Nothing can be more flat or insipid, than for us graVely to 
be told, in a serious Mstory, that ladies, in order to save the 
expence of an illegal tax on licenses, were out-asked in church, 
or that a new-married pair were thrown, by the yiolence of 
a hurricane, into a pimploe hedge. 

Nor is it of importance to say, that the author has not done 
much, because he promised little^ It is chimerical to judge 
of authors by the excuses of ordinary men, as their only ob- 
ject should be, to instruct and improve mankind. 

He who jias little to tell, need not write, nor is the world in 
such want of])goks as to stand in need of trite or common- 
place information. It expects from every man who sets up to 
instruct it, that he shall be more than ordinarily acquainted 
with the object of his labour, and to readers it is of little im- 
portance whether the defects of a work proceed from ignorance 
or bom. want oi inquiry in its author. To apologize, indeed, 
is easy, but apologies can never atone for the want of indus* 
try. He who sets out on careless or erroneous principles, 
and. hopes to compensate for the defects of his judgment, or 
the ill consequences of his laziness, by awkward submissions, 
will find hiJQself rewarded with the contempt of mankinds 

Fkssing over then the grand oBConomical reforms of a presi- 
dent, who put out the lapips at Pilgrim for the purpose of 
saving their oil ; and the magnanimous motion of the assem- 
bly for suppressing the mornings gun at Bridge Town, in or^ 
der that his majesty's stores might not be wasted ; and all 
that appears to us, useless and uninteresting ; we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the laws and the state of the slaves in Barba- 
does, interspersing such information as might illustrate the 
condition of the colony. 

We are the more severe on this occasion, as the writer before 
m is a man of real genius, and although by his transatlantic 
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sUuation, his writfng chiefly for the iqfonnatLon pf West- 
Indians, and the Keeper of the Public Records, \siwg-i//^i 
sua human'daic ! through his remarkable zeal for letters^ with 
" more than Spanish jealousy," refusing him access to the 
journal of the assembly, he laboured under much embarrass- 
ment in the conduct of his work, we stilt think, that he 
might have rendered it more full, more complete, and more . 
interestini!* to (he jrcricnil reader. • 

The constitution of Bjtrbadoes, like that of our other West- 
Indian sctllcniriits is made up of a Governor, Council,, and 

Assemblyr 

If mlgiit at first hio'ht appear, that the representative of the 
rrown in a distant country, from the strength of the royal 
prerogative J from the variely and extent of his offices, and from 
the short period of his appointment, which rarely exceeds six 
years, might frequently be disposed to act arbitrarily and ty- 
rannically. The .Assembly, however, are the masters of the 
Barbadian revenue, and possess the i)ower, and do not wftilt the 
inclination to curtail the income of the governor, whenever his 
admiuisiralion is displeasing to the people. This eflectually 
keeps him subservient 16 them. The feat of this exercise of 
power has indeed, in several instances, induced the governor 
to resign some of those branches of the prerogative that consti-* 
tute the chief strength of the crown : and the appointinent to 
several oflices of trust and honour, and, as it tvo^tklseem, the 
regulation of tlic money of- the coiuilry, are in Hit bands of * 
the representatives of the people. This, thougli unconstitu- 
ti6nal, is, we believe, useful to the colony ; as in anassem** 
bly consisting only of twenty-two members, it would be easy, 
had the governor the appointment to all places of emolument, 
to introduce much venality and corruption. The council is 
always greatly under the power of the governor. 

As a branch of the legislature, indeed, the council, from 
their very appointment and constitution, are necessarily defec- 
live. Hccommcndcd io^vi^ce by the executi^^gi 'sftid debating 
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in his pifesence, It is impdssible' that they can escape the real- 
ity or the suspicion of influence: and in an estate of govern- 
ment, either is equally injurious to the commonwealth. 
Founded, as is government, oti public opinion, public opinion 
Oannot be too much consulted in its formation and in its ob- 
jects : nor is it material whether the functions of administra- 
tion be weakened by the servility of its members, or by the 
contempt of the people. 

As a branch of the judicial capabity of the crown, the 
council is equally censurable. Scarce can a petition be re- 
ceived, or a decision be appealed against, in which its, mem- 
bers, from their local connections, are not interested ; whilst 
the division of duty, amongst many, weakens the responsi- 
bility of all. Add to this, that experience in the mysteries of 
law, cannot be expected from those who have been educated 
for othei^, and perhaps higher objects, than the lucre of a pro- 
fession. 

The chief advantage of the council seems to consist in their 
participation of measures with the executive, and, in times of 
popular discontent, in their consequent participation of odiuni. 
They are the shield of the Commander-in-Chief^ against 
which the darts of the people are thrown and spent. 

The assembly is the popular branch of Colqrtial government, 
and, of course, the favourite of the people. Its.membfers are 
chosen annually ; a measure- which bfteu occasions many 
serviceable motions ana advantageous bills to be iSuspended iii 
tbeir passage through this house atid lost, whilst the depen- 
dance which it creates of the members, on their constithents, 
renders them factious and turbulent. 

The temper of the Barbadocs House of Assembly,' indeed, 
appears peculiarly hot and inflammable. Not a session passes, 
b»t they arc at war with the governor, the council, * or them- 
selyes: and the whole meeting appears to be an oppositioiil 
Tlieir measures, however, are often salutary, their councils 
wise, aad their speeches eloquent. They iippear to be a body 
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desirous of promoting the public good, and only fidtin|; 
through an anxiety of obtaining the applause of their consti- 
tuents, and the popularity of the ignorant multitude. Their 
conduct to one of their goyernors, -who laid on the people an 
illegal impost, was firm and manly. And although we know 
. not how to approre the patriotism which might ruin a con- 
stitution, by refusing the supplies necessary for its existence, 
at least we may be allowed to applaud it. 

There are upwards of thirty judges in the little island of 
Barbadoes, not four of whom, according to our author's esti^v 
.mate of their legal learning, ever explored the mysteries of 
Bum's Justice. We presume, there is something in the air 
of this flourishing colony, that inspires the legal erudition, or 
something in the soil that expands the consciences of this 
tribe^ of judges. Climate, according to some philosophers, 
.is of wonderful effect in quickening the talents of men. 

The whole criminal law business of the island, in spite of 
the swarm of judges, is thrown on ihe shoulders of his Majes- 
• ty's Attorney-General, who performs the duty of a prosecutor, 
a judge, and, we may add, of a jury, in one and the same 
breath. The orations of this pleader, if , collected, would 
certainly give birth to a new species of. eloquence, as they 
obviously are neither demonstrative, deliberative, nor ju- 
dicial. 

. The chief point to which \ye would draw the attention of 
our readers^ is the state of slavery in Barbadoes. And here 
again we cannot help regretting, that our author has treated 
so great a subject with such negligence. It would have been 
a beautiful and an interesting picture, to have delineated the 
shades of discrimination between the Africaui fresh from the 
wildiiess of his desarts, and domesticated in the slave-yards 
of the West Indies, to have shewn how the native fierceness 
of the freeman is lost in the degradation of the slave, or ho^ 
the warmer vices of his soul are clouded by the hypocrisy> 
oj: rendered violent by the impukes, of a more enlightened 
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superstition. It would have been pleasing to have seen the 
Negroes in their domestic haunts ; at the hoe, at the ball, or 
the funeral. Mournful, indeed, is the lot of slavery; its 
yeiy joys are sorrowing, it$ very pleasures pathetic! 'Ko- 
festivities mark the birth of a child, or the connubial rites of 
a pair, but the Negro utters his plaintive song at the fimeral 
of the dead, and rejoices that one slave less has ceased to 
groan in the world. 

It must not be disguised, that although transported from 
their own shores, and doomed to a life of hopeless slavery, 
the Negroes are still comparatively happy. Supported by ' 
the interested cares of their owners, they know not the wants 
or the miseries of a savage state. Induced to enter into the 
deai^est connections of life, those of husband and of parent, 
they no longer dread the savage hand of the spoiler to violate 
and destroy them. Protected by the power or by the wealth 
of proprietors, they enjoy the better and more valuable rights 
of freemen, — protection from violence, and security from 
oppression. Still, however, they are slaves ! They feel not the 
wants, the hopes, the expectations, that bind man the more 
strongly to freedom and to life. They are prevented by their 
situation, from that moral and intellectual improvement,; 
which, conducive as it is to our happiness,, nature meant for . 
man. Who that had a mind to consider, or a soul to choose, • 
would resign freedom, however savage, for the caprice of a 
tyrant, for degradation and for disgrace ? 

Even in slavery, the British constitution, though the boast . 
and the pride of free men, has afforded a protecting spirit that 
cherishes and soothes that unhappy race of men. The British 
.are the most humane slave-owners among the islanders, and . 
uniformly temper the severity of the master, with the liberality . 
of the Englishm^p. The inhabitant of Holland, possessing a 
republican pride that arises from his laws and his political 
prejudices, contemns and abhors the slave. The French- - 
man is too much inured to slavery, to respect or cherish it. 
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In the equal laws of Britain only, and in the sentiments they 
induce, arc we taught to feel and think as men. 

Itmust be confessed, however, that litde care seems to have 
been taken by the Barbadians to instruct the minds of their Ne- 
groes. TJiey are represented as a vindictive race, whom no re- 
ligious or moral obligation can bind to speak the truth. But 
the fact is fully solved by the confession that they are' Pagans, 
or at least addicted to the ambiguous rites of Obiuh. 
I Nothing is more certain or more lamentaMe in the state of 
slavery, than that the immediate interests of owners are re- 
pugnant to the forms of education. Millions of the human 
race, have, in all ages, groaned from their tyrants looking 
to little more than the product of their manual labour. Hap- 
py for man, had it been considered that the only mode to 
increase it, is to enlighten the people. The proprietors of 
slaves have a nearer and a dearer interest in their instruction. 
In the insurrections that are frequent in the countries of slaves, 
what can calm their ferocity and abate the savageness of 
those just liberated from chains, but the remonstrances of 
reason, and the holy doctrines of the Gospel ? 

The laws, for and against slaves in ' BarBadocs, arc often 
tinged with blood, but, like all laws where the interests of th>6 
state are rcii\ignant, they are but little observed. ' Masters 
know too well the services of their slaves, to ' injut^e them in 
life or limb. 

If a slave strike a christian ; for the first offence, he shall be 
severely flogged ; for the second, he shall have his nose slit, 
and be burned in the face with a red-hot ir6n. If a slave kill 
a slave, he shall die ; but it matters not whether the homicide 
were in self-defence and justifiable, or voluntary and cri- 
minal. 

The death of a Negro was of real Ioj^s to a proprietor, and it 
could not be too much discouraged, but it was not seen, that 
in case the law were rigidly carried into effect, two would bo 
destroyed instead of one. 

2 
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If any slave, under punishment by his master or his order, 
shall suffer in life or member, no one shall be liable to any 
fine for it. And till of late, if any person wantonly kill his 
own slave, he shall p:^, into the public treasury, fifteen 
pounds, if he intentionally kill (he slave of another, bedsides 
paying tlie -owner double the price, and twenty-five pounds 
to the treasury, he shall be bound, to keep the peace during 
the pleasure of the governor. 

This law is now repealed, being much condemned in Eng- 
land, and exposing the Barbadians to censure even from their 
transatlantic fellow-subjects. The murderer of a slave, is gt 
preset punished as a murderer. 

The historian defends the late law as mild, placable, efficient 
for itsf purpose. Of a population of 75,000 black inhabitants, 
though no ^dinary degree of diligence was pursued by Lord 
Seaforth, in following up tlic inquisition, sixteen only, with- 
in the memory of man, were found tq have been killed by the 
whites, and of these, only six can be branded with the ap- 
pellation of being murdered.. Whereas, ip, the same space, of 
time, the murders committed by whites on whites, were, more 
frequent. What does this prove, but that the law, so much 
abused, is equally, if not more eflicient^ for tjie first end of 
human legislation, the pr6v(^tion of crimes, than the one at 
present enacted ? Where the interests of men are strong, 
they will not often be tempted to violate them, nor will an 
owner voluntarily destroy a slave by whom he^ in some degiee, 
earns his own livelihood ; nor will a stranger .commit the 
same pftenc^ when he is to be mulcted so heavily for ij. It 
might have bce^ added, that revenge and the love of gjiin, 
whence murders usually proceed, are passions little called 
forth by slaves ; so much are they beneath the consideration 
of the whites, and excluded as they are by the laws from the 
acquirement of property : that where disparity of condition 
exists in a state, we should not expect equality of laws : that 
more especially where free man and slave arc kno)\n to the 
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eonstit&tion^ does policy requireifa broad: line of distincticn 
to be drawa between them ; and that^ suppose tjbiere be 
strong Jiymptoms of a revolt in a plantation, i& it not wrong to 
take from the proprietor a severity which might be the salva- 
tion of his fanuly, and- of geoeraLbeoefit to the colony ? 
< Humanity, however, prevailed, aad* as it should, by all 
law^ huoian and.diviiie,^ bloodwas atbned forby blood. . 

There is another law, which, though of a different dass, 
deserves to be ment iooed here, and which, this author , stigma- 
tizes^ as barbarous amd inhuman^ By a statute enacted under 
Mr. Pinfold's^ administration, slaves are , considered as goods 
or chattels, and may be taken- in execution for debt. The 
propriety of this law may be questioned in a political point of 
Tiew,^ as tending, to. deaden the moral susceptibility of the 
sldve^ but in a moral light iit deserves exeoration* 

^^ By this barbaroiis and erroneous policy,'' says the author, 
^^ the wretched, siore is dragged from the scene of his enjoyments, 
^^ torn froQi <the hallowed ^spot that contains the remains of the 
^' inother whom he yeverc^, the wife whom he loved, or the child 
^^ that was dear to Ms heart ; dispossessed of the little property 
f' which bestowed on htm an idfeal impfartance in^ the eyes of Ms 
,^f fielLow labourer, and sold into a new -bondage in a distant part 
*^of the ^country, under the dominion of an unknown master. 
5^ Separated from the only consolation that can beguile the rigonr 
^^ of servitude, these wretched victims of avarice and fi>lly, often 
^* sink into a premature grave." 

Of the mode of proceeding on the trial of slaves, it may be 
][itt)per to take somb notice in this place. Plunged by the 
hancl of fate into endless servitude, and born to sustain the 
labours of others, this degraded race of beiiigs are yet not 
denied some of the privileges of men. Eveti here, however, 
their trial, their prosecution, and their punishment, or their 
acquittal and < re-establishment in slavery, seem obviously 
meted by the interests of others. It is not the negroes who 
are the avengers of justice, or who cause the mitigation of 
punishment in the colonies^, but the master, whose estate 
would suffer by the diminution of their number, or whose 
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authority would. be diminished by the' impunity of their 
offences. This at once begets cruelty in the legislator, and 
jforbearance in the breast of the judge ; and whilst it teaches^ 
US the contradictory temper of tjrranny, shews there arc 
remedies in the order of nature to cure even the evils of 
slavery. Hard^ indeed, would be the ^condition of him who 
is deprived of that will, which by the moral responsibility 
annexed to the enjoyment of it, nature intended for her crea- 
taxesj were there not in the circle of man's civil progression, 
lome compensation for its loss, some atonement, however 
slight, for -its involuntary sacrifice. But to return to the 
manner of proceeding on the trial of slave$» 

*^ In all common cases, a Justice of the Peace is empowered to 
" hear the complaint, and proceed to judgment ; and on the most 
" ordinary and trivial aggressions, the evidence of the first gentle* 
^' men in Barbadoes, against the worst negro, is given on oath. 
*^ But in cases of feioni/^ two Justices of the Peace are required 
^^ to take cognizance of the offence, and^to summon a jury of three 
^^ freeholders ; not merely of the vicinity, lest any partiality 
^^ should be used in the selection, but who are nearest to the spot 
^^ where the felonious act was committed. Here the same forma. 
^^ lity is practised, as in all judicial proceedings* The accused i» 
^^ confronted with his accuser and the witnesses ; he has counsel 
^ assigned him at the expence of his master, and every means 
■*' knowa to the courts at Westminster Hall, arc employed in the 
^^ foil and fair inyestigation of the cause. When tUe- evidence is 
^^ closed, the magistrajtes and the jury, collectively, are left to de- 
" cide, and a single dissentient absolves the prisoner from guilt. 
^^ If" he is convicted, there yet remains another chatice of saving 
^^him from the sentence of the, law, the right of appeal to t)^ 
^* Governor and Council ; a right which is usually exercised^ 
** whenever there is the least prospect of its being successful." 

'^ To this trial," says the author, '' the only objection which 
" can possibly exist, is to the nvimb^sr of th^ jury. It might, 
** however, be doubted "by the sceptical inquirer, whether the 
'^ mode of trial, which was intended to guard the rights offreemen, 
^^ be in reality an acqujjiltion tq- slaves; The trial by jury, it 
^' might be said, does not create in the breast of the slave that high 
*^ assurance, that his cause will be canvassed by justice and im- 
^^ partiality, which is its beM charactetristic ; but degraded as is 
^' the negro in conditipo, he sees ia his jurymen whites, who 
" are the enemies of his race. Nor would his rights be affected 
** hy that summary process, which usually marks governments that 
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^^ are despotical, atid nations that are ^nstaved; for "(Vhat ' rig)y^» 
*' in effect has a slave to lose I But in reality the owners of slaves 
'' are humane from policy, and sedulous of their lives from interest ; 
^' and the deliberative slowness of the trial by Jury, gives time 
^' to these calculating principles of our nature to expand aud 
*^ operate." 

This is all we could gather from our author on the state of 
slavery in Barbadoes— a subject which, of all others, interests 
*OHr feelings and warms our imaginations. It is lamentable to 
tbink, that ther6 are so many thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tnres lost to morals, to science, and to humanity, through the 
selfish and base purpose of pampering the luxuries of a few 
of their species. -Policy may indeed require that the pre- 
scription of properly remain inviolate, and justice may dictate 
that what has been establii^hed by public sanction, should be 
guarded by public faith ; but the time is not far distant when 
the Negroes will assert the native independence of their nature, 
and bury their chains amid the ruins of their oppressors. 
They Iwve now the example of Hayti before their eyes, ^nor 
is there any thing so dreadful in rcl^ellion as the abjectness of 
slavery. It needs but time and the accession of a few ideas, 
which the abolition of the slave trade will tend to ejccite, to 
turn them loose on their owners. Dreadful indeed will be the 
havoc that will ensue ! But we turn our eyes with horror 
and dismay from the contemplation of this scene, nor will we 
call up tlie prophetic spirit to lap the blood of our brediren. 
The lesson, however, may be learned by statesmen, how 
dangerous it is to disturb the natural order of society, and to 
expose so foul an example to the world, as that the right of 
the stronger should be th6 rule of the universe. 

The cries of politicians for the decline of population, are 
usudly weak and chimerical. Arising, as does marriage, 
from the intentions of nature, and by no means proceeding 
from the artificial refinements of man, it will ever furnish 
citizens for the state, if there be room for their labour, or food 
for their support. But Barbadoes is placed under peculiar 
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olrcufiistances. The newlj-settlcd smitliern colonies, offer 
abundant field for indastry and speculation ; tbe proprietors 
, of plantations find it their interest to elude tbe laws which 
enact, that there shall be* cotiages for poorer tenants^ in pro- 
portion to the number of their acres; the slaves who are 
trained up by their owners for this purpose, turn the poorer 
whites fairly out of the market of competition, as artisans or 
mechanics. Thus exiled from home, this unhappy people 
are forced to seek a miserable subsistence on foreign shores, 
and Barbadoes is deprived of the most valuable of her citizens. 
This is an evil particularly to be dreaded, in a country whose 
population consists of slaves as well as free men. The former 
must gain boldness from numbers, nor is there any cliance for 
victory to the whites, when they may be so greatly over- 
powered by the physical forjce of their opponents. The en- 
forcement of the militia act, by which the planter may be 
obliged to send armed whites into the field, and the dis- 
couragement of slaves in the mechanical arts, arc recommend- 
ed by our author as remedies for this evil. But perhaps the 
abolition of the slave trade will do more for its stippression, 
than positive statutes, which are alwaj'^s either useless or 
dangerous when they go counter to the interests of men. It 
will now be to the advantage of the proprietor, to bring up 
his slave to the cultivation of the soil, as he can no longer rely 
on Africa for supplies for his gang. 

It now remains that we should give our opinion concerning 
the general merits of tBe work. It might be said of this 
history, as of the Palace of the Sun, that the materials are of 
less value than tlie execution of the workmanship. The 
history of a small colony is not likely to afford much informa- 
tion, that is amusing or instructive; and the author has 
abridged thctivalue of his work, by neglecting some of the 
materials. The little he possessed, he has rendered still less 
important by with-holding half. We question, however, 
whether the work would have been really more interesting, by 
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an addition of political matta*. It is already heavy and coIS^ 
and wears more the appearance of a political treatise, than of 
a genuine history. It wants the soul of history^ splendid per* 
sonages, illustrious actions, brilliant achievements, great 
events. All that swells the imagination, or elevates the feel* 
ings, is not here to be found, and is ill supplied by the petty 
debates of a remote assembly, or the humble pliancy of an ill* 
constituted coundL All that could be done by a man of 
genius, the author has perhaps effected^ He is pei^spicuous 
without being < languid, and dignified although sometimes 
pompous. Occasionally, indeed, he might have retrenched 
much awkward ornament, and generally have consulted efise 
more and correctness in his style : but this histoiy is a splen- 
clid fete in the Barbadian annals, and will deserve much better 
to be recorded, than most of the events in the pages before us. 
Nor will the colonists triumph less, that it was written three 
thousand miles from the seat of arts, learning, and refinement. 
The situation, indeed, of a writer should at all times be con- 
ddered in estimating the merits of his work. The transatlantic 
author before us was attended by many disadvantages in the 
prosecution of his history, which, as they were beyond his 
control, we should rather consider, as in some degree re* 
dounding to his credit. In spite however of his strained 
manner, his cumbrous attempts at the pathetic, and his occa-< 
sional dryness of style, there is so much good sense, so much 
candour, and so much unaffected patriotism in the book, that 
we cannot help thinking it deserves a better fate than from Um 
want of interest it will probably experience* 
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MRS. inchbald's BRITISH THEATRE. (Continued.) 

Oaviicg in the last number gone through our remarks on 
Mrs. Inchbald^s Theatrical Criticisms, as far as they relate to 
the works of Shakspeare^ it now remains to notice her obser- 
rations on the minor luminaries of the British drama. 

Mrs. Inchbald pre&ces her edition of the comedy of <^ Rule 
" a Wife and have a Wife," with some observations on the 
two brother-ppets, Beaumont and Fletcher. She very justly 
remarks^ that ^^ to the querulous and vain, it must be a 
** subject of astonishment, how two persons could derive feme 
<^ so directly from the same source as writing plays together, 
<^ without contending which had the strongest claim to that 
^^ general admiration which their productions excited. But 
" ail accounts upon this point are merely conjectural ; for 
<^ the authors behaved too much like men, to disclose tlie 
^< secret means of their labour ; and here a curious enquirer 
^< after facts, might almost wish they had been women.'* 

The Reviewer trusts Mrs. Inchbald will forgive him ibr 
entering his protest. against the concluding sentence of this 
quotation, and for declaring it as his decided opinion, not- 
withstanding the proverbial notion that has given a name to 
one of our comedies, that a secret is to the full as safe in the 
breast of a woman, as in that of a man. The conjectural 
criticism of the editors of the joint works of these poets, has 
however supplied the intelligence which their candour denied ; 
for in the late editions, the precise labours of each are defined, 
with nearly as much exactness, as if the critic had been the 
most confidential friend of both . 

The censure of the conduct of the fable, and the morality 
of the female characters in this entertaining play, does honour 
to the fair critic; but when we accede to her concluding 
rematk| that <^ to preserve its fame cm the stage, no common 
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" performers can be entrusted with the charge," we must 
Heflect on how many of our plays the same remark is equally 
applicable. 

The alteration of the comedy of ** the Chances," by 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham and Garrick, though perhaps 
necessary for the theatric representation, certainly takes off 
from the intrinsic merit of the play, however careless the 
united poets generally are in the catastrophe of their pieces, 
they seldom devLate from consistency of character ; but the 
Don John of Villiers and of Garrick, is not the Don Johaof 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

To the opinion of Mrs. Inchbald that Massinger's comedy, 

^' A New Way to pay Old Debts," though a very admirable 

play, is not altogether a pleasing one, we cannot implicitly 

assent; surely it affords an abundant source of amusement; 

no doubt it has many faults, but the fault attfibuted to 

Massingcr and many past dramatists (and writers of novels 

may be added) " of bestOMing spirit, life, and every power* 

ful emotion of the soul, upon the wicked, and nxakiug all 

their good people insipid," must be imputed, not to the poet^ 

but to the general feelings of mankind. This it is not the 

intention of the Reviewer to try to account for here, and still 

less to vindicate : but undoubtedly Lothario is a more popular 

character than Altamont, and Lovelace than Sir Charlei^ 

Grandison* With rejrard to female characters, vvc arc moi^ 

just ; there viitue always confers dignity, and no vice can be 

so elevated as not to excite hatred or contempt : in women. 

there is no poetic goodness, distinguished i'/om moral good-^ 

ness. 

In Mrs. Inchbald's remarks on Dryden's ^^ All for Love," 
this passage occurs^ : " Wlio can be inattentive to the love« 
*^ of Marc Antony ? (why not Mark Anthony, if his naifne 
^' must be Anglicised?) Yet, thus described, their fate in re- 
*^ presentation seldom draws a tear, or gives ri^e to one 
" transport of passion in the breast of the most discerning 
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'» auditor. There is certainly in Ihis short history^ compared 
*''\^ith more copious ones, a diminution of Cleopatra's faults ; 
" yet her character is by no means so graced with virtues, 
" and dignified by licroism in this drama, as in the tragedy 
" of Pompee, by the great Gorneille." Surely the reason of 
this is sufficiently obvious, Plays, drawn from Greek and 
Roman history, have never yet been interesting ; and, the 
character of ^' Caesar's Cleopatra, Anthony's Cleopatra^ 
*' every body's Cleopatra," is too well known to an English 
audience to have permitted tliem to endure, at the time when 
Dryden wrote, the heroic dignity given to her by Corneillc^ 
any more than they would now endure to see the part of the 
Triumvir acted in a tye*wig and a fulUdressed coat. 

The remarks on the two celebrated tragedies of Southeni| 
"Isabella" and ^^ Oroonoko," aref in general just, but have 
not much claim to novelty ; and where the critic has attempt- 
ed novelty, she has not always been happy in the attempt ? 
speaking of Isabella's conduct to her creditors, whom she calls 
" ravening blood-hounds," Mrs* Inohbald says^ !<^ A charac- 
" ter only half iEts amiable as the author meant her to appear, 
" could not conduct herself towards her creditors, but with 
" the most profound respect. Indeed was Isabella largely 
" indebted to any one among these men, and had not the means 
" of payment — moral argument, perhaps, could prove, she 
" was as much in honour bound to marry him for the value 
"received, as to marry Villeroy." This is indeed " A new 
way to pay to old debts," but which in a drama would 
command a large accompaniment of hisses, though perhaps 
many a widow might be ready to adopt it in real life. It is 
not impossible that a sheriff's officer may have as much 
honour as a soldier, a sailor, or even that object of modern 
dranutic excellence, a blundering Irishman ; but though the 
slage has exhibited sentimental ploughmen and braziers, it has 
M yet ventured on a sentimental bailiff. 
Mrs. Inchbald gives a very just eulogiura on the perform- 
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nnce of Oroonoko, by Pope ; but it surely deserved notice, 
that it was also performed by Garriek on the revivil of the 
play, many years ago, when the licentious part of the comic 
dialogue, as in the present edition, was first suppressed ; a 
circumstance worthy of notice, as he perform id . it with the 
greatest success, which was never the case with his Oth(?llo ; 
though.the same objection as to his figure, and the hiding the 
cjiscriminating powers of his features, which was one of his 
excellencies, i& applicable to both. 

Mrs. Inchbald observes of Zara, that " it is impossible to 
*f read this play without being delighted, or to see it without 
" being weary :" to the latter part of this assertion, we cor- 
dially assent, but not to the former ; she also says, that sup- 
pose the author of Zara, a religious man, and the play ^' fae- 
" comes instantly a production of the most virtuous tendency**' 
The supposition is impossible, every intelligent reader mu^ 
see through the whole drama, that the author is adverse to aU 
religion, but especially to that of Christianity. 

In the eighth volume, we find the fiojur ccmiedies of Far- 
q^bar, which now keep their place on the stage. The pre- 
liminary notes to each play are chiefly filled by anecdotes of 
the poet's life, which would havp been better thrown together 
under one bead. Why Mrs. Inchbald should have particu- 
larly chostn her remarks on the " Constant Couple," tp tell us 
that ^^ the theatre has peculiar charms for men of letters^" is 
not very clear. She, howeve;*, very justly, censures the im- 
probability of two lovers, like Col. Standard and Lady Lure- 
well, not recollecting each other till the catastrophe. With 
equal propriety she censures the disguise of Sylvia in the 
<f Recruiting Officer." Such events, however, she truly ob- 
serves, " were considered as perfectly natural in former 
^< times ;" a circumstance that seems perfectly unaccountable, 
especially as these disguises are more frequent when we go 
back to those times when female characters were performed by 
lad^. A young man pbying the part of a woman^ in mau^s 

4 
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dolhes, must appear very absurd to the spectators, who are 
generally in the secret; but it must have been worse than 
absurd, when the lover and his disguised mistress recognize 
each other at the close of the drama. 

It is rather odd, that Mrs. Inchbald should not have 
noticed, that the plot, and even some of the names in the 
Inconstant, are taken from Beatunont and Fletcher^s ^^ Wild* 
" Goose Chace." And when she says of the Beaux Strata* 
gem, that, '^ charmed with the spirit of Archer and AimweU, 
" the reader may not, perhaps, immediately perceive that 
^^ those two fine gentlemen are but arrant impostors;'' she 
might have added, and unfeeling unmannerly brutes. Can 
any thing be more grossly brutal, than what AimweU says to his 
friend in the last scene ? ^^ Take the twenty-thousand pounds, 
or the lady ;" except the answer of Archer, who, when 
Dorinda expresses some indignant surprise at the offer, says, 
" his lordship knows very well that I'll take the money.'* 

Of the tragedy of Cato, Mrs. Inchbald remarks, that 
^^ notwithstanding the merit of this play, it is certain that it 
^^ was indebted to the political circumstances of the times for 
^^ that enthusiastic applause with which it was received by 
" the town." The merit of Cato as a play, has been long 
given up.; the Reviewer is bold enough to deny it merit as a 
poem, which it has been the fashion to give it. Surely there 
must be a Iradical defect in any work, when the principal 
character is drawn diametrically opposite to the author's ob- 
yious and avowed intention. Addison meant Cato for a 
zealous republican ; but in Utica, he is a despot ; he meant 
him for a stoic,. and he flies out into intemperate warmth, be- 
cause his son interrupts his platonic soliloquy. Pope, in his 
satire on the poet, gives the true picture of his h^ro, who 
certainly 

" Gives his little senate laws, 

And sits attentive to his own applause." 

VOL. II. M 
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but ia this picture we see no likeness to the republican or the 
stoic. 

As the satiric poet Churchill has chosen to compare Cato 
with Sir John Brute, it is singular enough that the ^^ Prorb- 
6ed Wife" should immediately follow Cato in this edition. 
The abominsible profligacy and indecency exhibited in almost 
every scene of this comedy of Vanbrugh, very properly meetfr 
with severe reprehension from the fair critic. 

Mrs. Inchbald does justice to the merits of that pleasing 
Comedy, " Love makes a Man," and to the ingenuity of Gib- 
ber, who so happily blended in one drama, *^ the Elder Bro- 
ther," and " the Custom of the Country," of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. However low it was the fashion of the poets of 
his time to estimate Cibber, he was generally a popular 
dramatic writer; for, as Mrs, Inchbald excellently expresses 
it, " While many a judicious critic boasted of knowing what 
*^ kind of drama the public ought to like ; Cibber was the 
^* lucky dramatist generally to know what they would like, 
" wliether they ought or not." Whatever most refined cri- 
tics may say of classic dramas writt^i by elegant schplars in 
the closet, theory as well as experience have shewn, that 
every dramatic poet who has attained celebrity, has been actu- 
ally acquainted with the business of the Theatre. The theo^ 
ry isas old as Aristotle; the fact is confirmed by every good 
dramatist from i^schylus to Sheridan, 

Of the <^ Careless Husband " it was the fashion of the con- 
temporary wits to say it could not have been written by Cibber, 
6n account of its merit. Were I to accede to that opinion, it 
would be on aocount of its insipidity. Mrs. Inchbald calls 
this" an excellent, a moral comedy." ^herecanbe the ex- 
cellence of a drama, where she herself allows, ^^ there are no 
violent passions such as are usually depicted on a stage, but 
merely such as commonly govern mankind ?" In fact the 
piece is without plot or interest^ and merely consists of the 
common chitchat of persons of rank; and where are we to look 
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for the morality ? In the nuuiners of Sir Charles Easy, Lord 
Foppiogton, Lady Graveairs, or Edging ? 

Of the four Tragedies of Rowe, which are published in this 
edition, only the " Fair Penitent," and " Jane Shore," can 
now be considered as in possession of the Theatre* Every 
one must agree with Mrs. Inchbald, that of the first, the Fair 
Penitent is a complete misnomer, for never was there a more 
determined profligate than Calista* The following assertion 
however seems a little problematical, that ^^ now, enlightened 
by a degree of masculine study, women's taste and judgement 
being improved — ^this best consequence of all ensues«-''mea 
must improve to win them." Whether our fashionable cox* 
combs now turn chemists, politicians, and metaphysicians, 
to'^please the ladies, or the ladies adopt the same studies to 
please them, may admit of a doubt in the opinion of some 
enquirers. Perhaps there may be those who think, that, 
though some few ladies may not exactly conform to the 
habits of those men with whom they are particularly connect- 
ed, the sex in general will adopt those habits which they think 
will render them most agreeable to ours, and that even those 
gentlemen who choose the costume and the pursuits of coach- 
men, will even now find as their counterparts, postillions in 
petticoats. . 

The concluding remark, that the seduction of unmarried 
women is not at this time so common as that of married wo- 
men among persons of rank ; and that therefore this play is not 
now an e^tample to them, seem wonderful from the pen of a 
dramatic writer* The only question is whether the event is 
not probable enough for dramatic incident, and its consequen- 
ces for tragicf pathos. If every play is censurable that does 
not hold up; a moral example to persons of rank, where is the 
playwright who shall escape ? , 

The appellation of Fair Penitent might with much more 
propriety l»ve been given to Jane Shore, than to Calista : the 
tmclnding remark on this play seems still more surprising 

u2 
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even than that on the last, ^hen we consider it as coming from 
a person so intimately acquainted with the feelings of the hu- 
man heart as Mrs. Inchbald has shewn herself to be^ both in 
her dramatic and narrative writings* 

The passage alluded to is this: Mrs. Inchbald^ after having 
observed that ^^ Alicia's calamities are far more heavy than 
that of the famished Shore/' concludes thus ; 

^' The parting scene between her and the condemned Hastings, 
^^ where he forgives her as the causeof his immediate execution, 
^' has something more aifecting than the last scene of the drama, 
<^ where Shore forgives his dying wife. The husband's pardon 
^^ comes after time has softened and penitence mitigated his 
" wrongs. — The lover forgives a more fatal injury, and its conse- 
^^ qaences that moment impending.'' 

The Reviewer confesses he never could find any thing af- 
fecting in the parting scene between Hastings and Alicia* 
He is not a Itroer who forgives, but a dying sinner who repents. 
While Shore is a fond husband, reconciled to a penitent wife^ 
of whose sincere and steady reformation he had been a witness^ 
and whom he is on the point of losing ; Alicia and Jane Shore 
are by no means equal in the eyes of the spectator. They 
both suffer in consequence of guilt ; but the guilt of Jane Shore 
arose from female weakness, long before the opening of the 
drama, and sincerely repented Of; the guilt of Alicia is that 
of a fiend, and acted in the face of the Theatre. ' Besides, as 
most of u derive our first kno>\ledge of Jane Shore from the 
old ditty, we are apt, when we see Alicia, to think of her pro- 
totype Mrs. Blague, of which Rowe has very injodidouslj 
reminded us by the circumstance of Jane Shore delivering th^ 
casket to her in the first act. 

Mrs. Inchbald prefaces her remarks on Mrs. Centlivre*s Co^ 
medies, with an apology for female dramatic writers :Surely 
no apology was necessary for a circumstance which has given, 
to the British Theatre the humour of Mrs. Gentlivre, and tho 
pathos of Mrs. Inchbald. The first however must be acknow- 
ledged as tlie more extraordinary endowment in a female wri^ 

3 . 
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ter, for the same reason that the latter, as being more conso* 
nant with the female character, is the more amiable one. 

Of the Tragedies ofLillo, what Mrs. Inchbald says of the Fatal 
Curiosity, may in some degree be applied to George Barnwell, 
viz. *^ that for want of that robust constitution which implies 
^^ strength of mind as well as body, an audience shrinks from be- 
" holding it performed." Those persons who possess such a 
constitutional firmness, as not to find the pathos of these private- 
life tragedies carried to an excess that is painful, are better 
calculated for mathematical than poetical pursuits. We are 
told of a tragedy of Euripides, in which the apparatus was so 
dreadful as to throw children into fits, and make women mis- 
carry ; but it is most probable that the subsequent performances 
were not much crowded by the Athenian ladies. 

Of the *^ Orphan," the less that is said the better, for two such 
unprincipled rascals as Castalio and Polydore, can excite no 
feeling except that of disgust. The assertion of our Critic, 
that the mistake of one brother for another by Monimia, is 
" far the most natural of any of the self'Same kind that hg,8 
"yet been invented by Shakspeare, or any other dramatist," 
we do not understand : we do not recollect any mistake of 
iheself'same kind in any other play. A minute investigaticm 
of the probability of this would hardly be consistent with 
strict decorum. 

Mrs. Inchbald says of Venice Preserved, that it is 
•^ the favourite work of Otway, and is played repeatedly 
" every year, except when an order from the Lord Charaber- 
" lain forbids its representation, lest some of the speeches of 
" Pierre should be applied by the ignorant part of the audi- 
" ence to certain men or assemblies in the English state." 

It is an observation of Aristotle, that before an author is 
blamed for an immoral seRtiment,the occasion of it and the cha- 
racter of the person who delivers it should be considered. The 
same reason is equally applicable to a popular sentiment. ]t 
«urely can be no credit to any cause to applaud sentiments of 
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reform, from the moutb of a man whose avowed end is the 
ruin of his country, and the means fire and assassination. 

Who, that has any sense of propriety of character, can read 
this passage with patience: " The high sounding vengeance of 
** Zanga charms every heart, while the malicious purposes of 
** lago fill every bosom with abhorrence ?" lago's means of 
vengeance are consonant with his character, those of Zanga 
perfectly inconsistent with what the poet meant for his cha- 
racter ; but shew the despicable villain that merited the blow 
he received. The ridiculous line intended as a parody, in 
Chronononhotontbologos, 



'^ And Bombardinian has receiy'd a blow, 



»• 



in point of absurdity and bombast, sinks to nothing before 
it^ archetype, 

^' Great Alexander 'niidst his conquests moum'd, 
*' Heroes and demigods have known their sorrows I 
•* C^sars have wept, and / have had my blow. *' 

Of the *^ Mouniing Bride,'* or the criticism on it, there i$ 
little to say. The first attempt at tragedy, by the first comic 
writer of the age, was naturally a siibject of much curiosity, and 
consequently drew, as Mrs. Inchbald says, *^ all the wits and 
" critics to the representation;" and she adds, "the great Dryden 
<^ was present, and is said to have been enraptured." We have 
heard from good authority, the mode in which he expressed 
his rapture. He went with a hope of seeing a formidable 
dramatic rival fail in this yet untried species of composition ; 
but the moment he had heard the opening of the play, he 
jumped up and exclaimed, ' D — this' fellow, he will ruin 

us all.* 

Every dramatic critic will agree in the charge of insipidity 
brought against " Tandredf and Siglsmuiida ;" but the observa-. 
tion of its revival to introduce young Betty, is not altogether so 
just. When Mrs. Inchbald says, " The taste which i^'irre* 
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^^ gttlar, urill combine irregularities ; and why should not exqui- 
'^ site verses be taken for a play, Mobile an exquisite little boy 
" is received as an actor?" We cannot assent to her propo- 
sition. That young Betty was so young as to be on that ac- 
count totally unfit for many of the parts he performed, is ob- 
vious ; never was any exhibition more ridiculously absurd 
than his grappling with and overpowering the largest actor on 
the stage,-»-Corry in Octavian. But the words little bo^conxey 
the idea of a child ; and as for the exquisite verses, surely never 
was language more harsh and turgid than that of Tancred and 
Sigisraunda. 

Speaking of the Suspicious Husband, Mrs. Inchbald's 
usual discrimination surely forsook her, when she remarked 
that, ^^ of all the jealous husbands on the stage, from the an« 
" cient Kitely and Ford, down to the modern Sir John Restless, 
*^ Strickland is the most tame and unimportant/^ Strickland is 
not a jealous hut sl suspicious husband. Jeaousy originates 
from the unreasonable and misguided effusions of violent love, 
but the suspicion of Strickland arises firom an envious and 
morose temper, without the smallest spark of affection ; '^ the 
Suspicious Wife," would have been a more appropriate appel- 
lation for Colman's excellent comedy than, ^' the Jealous 
Wife." 

This criticism on the Tragedy of the Gamester is new, but 
strikes us as perfectly just :— " As the author meant his Game- 
"ster to be an object of pity, not of detestation, (and in ge- 
"neralhis design has been fulfilled,) it appears that he has 
" pleaded an apology for the vice, rather than set all hearts 
" against it. Ridicule had been the best means by which to 
" have accomplished its extirjSation."' 

The Tragedy of Barbarossa (which by the way is exactly* 
the story of Merope with different names) is no longer inte- 
resting*, but as being the drama in wliigh Master Betty made 
his first appearance on a London Stage. This is M^s. Ineb- 
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bald^s obsetvatioQ on the merits of this young actor, and tha 
effect of his first performance : 

" To argue the question upon matter of fact, rather than on the 
** disputed claims of correct taste — which every party conceive 
** they possess — these are the facts. A great majority of the au. 
*^ dience thought young Betty a complete Tragedian, yet he fait- 
*^ ed in that power over their heaHs which ought to have ended 
*^ the argument in demonstration. Bursts of laughter were ex- 
*^ cited from the audience, in divers parts of this Tragedy —on his 
^'' first appeanance, which could not have occurred from any ad. 
^^ ventitious or ludicrous event whatever, had the minds of the 
/ ^^ auditors been once enwrapt, and not left vacant for the quick 
^^ reception of every tract of ridicule.*' 

The Reviewer was present at this representation. In his 
opinion, the majority of the audience neither thought, nor were 
capable of thinking, whether your^g Betty was or was not 
a complete Tragedian. They were told they were to see a 
prodigy of excellence, and they came predetermined both to 
wonder and to praise. Bursts of applause he heard, but none 
•of laughter, Let Betty's merit have been of the most tran- 
scendent kind, it could excite no interest, from his dispropor- 
tion to the other actors. This was particularly observable 
in his scenes with Irene, for which reason Douglas should have 
been chosen for his debut. It is more strikingly out of cha- 
racter for a boy to make love to a woman than to kill a giant ; 
besides, the heroic deeds of Douglas are performed behind 
the scenes. 

Mrs. Inchbald's remark on the " Grecian Daughter," re- 
calls to the Reviewer an anecdote he had from the author. 
The fair critic observes, that in this play the " men's cha- 
^' ractershave been all sacrificed to the valour of the woman ; 
^* he has made his female do the deed of a man, and his best 
*^ man perform the act of a child."- Mr. Murphy told the 
Reviewer, who once ventured to state the same objection to 
him, that at the first rehearsal there was a warm contest be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Barry for the honour of stabbing Diony- 
%\my which, as is natural, termiaated in favour of the Lady, 
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Mrs. In^hbald> says, that << the short and seemingly inferior 
<< part of Glenalvon in Douglas, is raidered a conspicuous 
*< character on the stage by the skilful acting of Cooke.'* The 
first, second and third acts are each concluded by a soliloquy, 
in which Glenalvon details his own villainous character to the 
audience. — Of Cooke's excellence in the part, there can be but 
one opinion. 

Of BickerstafiTs two Comic Operas, Love in a Village, 
and the Maid of the Mill, our critic speaks with becoming 
candour, and allows them the dramatic merit they possess, 
much beyond what is any where else to be found in the same 
species of Drama. As the last is not in the least inferior in 
merit to the first, there seems no good reason why Love* in a 
Village should still keep its place entire on the stage, and 
the Maid of the Mill be reduced to an after-piece. Voltaire 
has ventured, even during the height of French aristocracy, 
to introduce the same circumstance that forms the catastrophe 
of the Maid of the Mill on the Paris stage, in bis favourite 
Opera of Nina. Though there can be no possible com« 
petition between the general poetical excellence of Voltaire 
and Bickerstaff; yet in one instance the English dramatist has 
done better than the French one. Both thought it necessary 
to shew that, though such unequal marriages might occasions- 
ally from the high merit and accomplishments of the women 
be justified, they should not be considered as examples to be 
frequently followed. Of this, the mother-in-law of Nina, 
though she consents to the union, comes forward and tells the 
audience in express terms. But Sir Harry Sycamore does ^ 
it much better in the English Opera, when he tells Lord 
Aimworth, that ' he knew a gentleman, a relation of his own, 

* who married his cook-maid, who was a very good sort 
' of a woman, and made the best suet dumplings he ever 

* tasted.' 

To the Comedies of Mr. Cumberland Mrs. Inchbald al- 
lows the praise they deseiTC. The foUowipg remarks, whether 
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applied to comedy in general, or to the particular one. 

(the West-Indian) to ^hich they more immediately relate^ 

are so judicious that there can be no reader of our Review, but 

"will be pleased with their insertion. 

^^ To give blunt repartee or other humorous dialogue to cha« 
*^ racters in low life ; to produce variety of comic accidents by 
** which a petty tradesman, a sailor, or a country clown, shall 
*' raise a peal of laughter, is the easy attainment of eyery whim^ 
^^^sical writer : but to exhibit the weak side of wisdom, the occa. 
'^ sional foibles which impede the full exertion of good hense ; the 
*' chance-awkwardness of the elegant, and mistakes of the correct; 
^^ to bestow wit on beauty, and to depict thepassions Tisibie in 
*' the young as well as the aged; — herein is the difficulty which 
*^ divides like a gulf the superior from the inferior dramatist. — 
** These are efforts of intellect required in the production of a good 
^^ comedy, and can alone confer the title of a good comic author." 

Why Mrs. Inchbald chuses to say on ^' the Wheel of 
Fortune,** thatM r. Cumberland is indebted to the German ori* 
ginal of the Stranger,' *^ for even a glimmering of plot, inci- 
dent, and character," contrary to the assertion of the author, 
it is not easy to determine. Is it necessary that a character and 
incidents, derived from the fickleness of an honourable mistress, 
must be a copy of those derived from the infamy of an adul- 
tress ? We trust that in a future edition thb passage, so inde- 
corous from tlie pen of a Lady, will be omitted : " The Stran- 
" ger in one high instance is pre-eminent to the Wheel of 
*'Frt une: — the female character is there of infinite impor- 
" tance. • But want of taste is not the faultof Mr, Cumberland 
** for diminishing the pathos of his heroine ; — his feeling and 
" delicacy would not permit her fall from virtue." Does 
Mrs. Inchbald mean really to say that the heroine of a comedy 
cannot be sufficiently interesting, unless she is a strumpet ? If 
it be so, the Reviewer has to apologize to Mr. Walter Scott for 
questioning his preference* of Beaumont and Fletcher to 
Shakspeare in the delineation of female characters, for in this 
species of excellence they are facile principcs. 



* See page 44. vol. I. 
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What business the Tragedy of the Earl of Warwick, which 
has not been acted for many years, except for the purpose of 
exhibiting Master Betty in a character singularly unfit for 
hini, can have in the collection, we cannot imagine. Surely it 
could not be for the purpose of shewing how completely Mrs. 
lachbald must have forgotten her Shakspeare when she says, 
" In this tragedy the youthful, gay, and gallant Edward the 
'^ Fourth is for the first and last time brought upon the s?tage 
*^ in person." 

That the Rivals is a Comedy much inferior to the School 
for Scanda every critic, it is presumed, must agree with Mrs, 
Inchbald : but surely 

" Jler zeal for Cato carried her loo far^^ 

when she called the latter ^^ the best dramatic composition 
since Shakspeare wrote." 

This is however exceeded by the hyperbolical rant that 
begins the remarks on the Duenna. "This drama," the fas- 
cinated critic says, " has a charm for the public beyond its 
*^ own intrinsic worth — it was written by Richard Brinsley 
<^ Sheridan. If that name has no power over the reader's 
" imagination, so as to give every sentence a degree of inter- 
*^ est, let him throw aside the book and forbear to seek after 
" literary pleasures, for he has not the taste to enjoy them." 
Why, this is out-lieroding HerOd I it is putting Sheridan far 
above Shakspeare, for Mrs. Inchbald has shewn that the 
name of Shakspeare gives no such degree of interest to her. 
But, to a dramatist, a living manager is more worth flattering^ 
than a dead poet. 

What can Mrs. Inchbald mean by this observation in the 
conclusion of her renulrks on the Mount ainjeers ? " It is 
" said that some part of this play is taken from Cerva tes." 
Is the taste of our fair critic of too delicate a nature to permit 
her to read Don Quixote ? Yet if she had read that celebra- 
ted work, she might have been, able to judge herself, without 
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tnisting to the sayings of others, whether or not the fable of 
the Moutaineers is founded on the Episode of Cardenio. 

As^an introduction to the remarks on the Heir at Law^ 
Mrs. Inchbald has obliged the public with two letters which 
pass d between herself and Mr. Colman, relative to her cri- 
ticisms on Inkle and Yarico. Suffice it to say of this cor- 
respondence, that it seems a contest between the two drama- 
tists, which could convey the most ill-bred sentiments, in the 
most well-bred language. On the same principle, Mrs. Inch- 
bald tries to veil under affected panegyric, all the censure 
which without entirely discrediting her own judgment she 
could bestow on that inimitable comedy, the Heir at Law. 

The twenty-third volume is' filled by five of Mrs. Inch- 
bald^s Comedies, the remarks on which present a circumstance 
1 telieve totally unparalleled in the annals of criticism. — It is 
not uncommon to find an author resisting the censure of (Cri- 
ticism, or apologizing for, or trying to palliate faults which 
cannot be denied ; but Mrs. Inchbald stands forth and boldly 
blames her own works with something like the asperity of a 
Reviewer. It will be the pleasing duty of the present Re- 
viewer, occasionally to interpose between her criticism and 
her dramas, and to shew that though many of her observa- 
tions are excellent, they sometimes press with too much seve- 
rity against herself. 

• Of her Comedy, Such things are, she says " there was 
^* novelt3^, locality, and invention in it, and the audience for- 
" gave, or in their warmth of approbation overlooked, impro- 
*' bability in certain events, incorrectness of language, and 
" meanness bordering on vulgarity in some of the characters." 
Would not this from the pen of any other critic, and with- 
out any proofs to support it, have been deemed an invidious 
attempt to depreciate a drama, -where merit was universally 
acknowledged ? Mrs. Inchbald is equally severe, and with as 
little ground, on that very interesting con^edy. Wives as they 
Were. Her observations on To Marry or . not to Marry, 
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require more inyestigation : we make these extracts from 
them : << It appears as if the writer of this play had said^ 
^^ previous (premously) to the commencement of the task, 
*^ ' I will shun the faults imputed by the critics to modern 
^^ < dramatists, 1 will avoid farcical incidents, broad jests^ 
" * the introduction of broken English, whether provincial or 
^^ ^ Hibernian. Vain is the forecast of both man and woman ! 
" ^ What is the event of her cautious plan ? Has she produ- 
" * ced a good comedy ? No : she has passed fw>m qviq ex* 
** ^ treme to another ; and in attempting to soar above others, 
" * she has fallen beneath herself.' " Can Mrs. Inchbald be 
surprized at this, after saying that " various personages of the 
'^ drama, however disunited, amuse the looker-on ; while one 
*^ little compact family presents a sameness to the view, like 
" unity of place, and wearies the sight of a British audience 
** fully as much." Could she look at the Dramatis Personam, 
and suppose the play would be popular ? Or when she allows 
also, that " incidents must be numerous, however unconnected, 
*' to please a London audience, who seem, of late, to expect 
" a certain number, whether good or bad," how could she 
hope that simplicity, which is the avowed characteristic of the 
play, could ever make it a favourite with the public? Mrs\ 
Inchbald pays too high a compliment, even to the most ex- 
alted genius, to suppose it possibly capable of " giving to a 
" play of simple construction, all those attractive powcrii 
^* which every complex drama is sure to produce." 

To the comedies of Mr. Ilolcroft our authoress seems very 
partial : this remark on the ' Road to Ruin,' seems as sin- 
gular a piece of dramatic panegyric, as ever was written: "The 
** scenes between Domton and his son, are not like scenes in 
" a play, but like occurrences in the house of a respectable 
*' banker, who has a dissipated though a loving and beloved 
*^ son." AVe have always considered the merit of imitation 
pf every kind, but especially of dramatic imitation, to draw 
incidents and situation, which, without going beyond the 
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« 
bounds of probability, shall produce stronger interest than is 

usually found in the events of real life, 
. After what has been said on Mr, Cumberland's Wheel of 
Fortune, Mrs. Inchbald's eulogium on the Stranger is not 
wonderful : though when she chose so strongly to advocate 
the cause of an adultress, it is to be lamented, that she in- 
troduced so sacred an authority. 

Hea%tn may forgive a crime to penitencey 
Because Heaven knows if penitence is true. 

But the dramatic poet is bound to respect the opinions of 
mankind. Li the eye of popular opinion, the character of a 
woman is degraded by want of chastity, as that of a man is 
by want of courage ; and he would be a bold writer who 
should venture to draw a coward as an object of respect. 
* The remark on the catastrophe (which is certainly highly 
affecting) is very curious, as suggesting a doubt, whether the 
concluding embrace was really cordial, or that the endearment 
was only transient, to be followed by perpetual remembrance 
of former injury. Such an enquiry would destroy all the 
pleasure we feel, from every play that has a happy catastrophe, 
and is equally applicable to tlie interesting reconciliation 
of Lord and Lady Townly. 

It is difficult to conceive on what principle De Montfort 
could be introduced among a collection of plays ** which are 
acted at the London Theatres," since it was only brought foF- 
wardto gratify one actor, was very coldly jeceived, and acted 
for a very few nights. We acknowledge the merit of Miss 
Baillie as a poet, but her poems, though dramatic, are not 
calculated to please in representation : neither, while we doubt 
of the consistency of inserting the tragedy in this collection^ 
can we censure a circumstance that has given occasion for so 
much excellent dramatic criticism. Great truth, mixed with 
perhaps a little too strong a tincture of compliment, will be 
found in: this passage : *^ Theory and practice ar/^very dif- 
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*^ fisrent things, and perhaps so distinct is the art of criticism 
" from the art of producing good plays, that no one critic so 
" good as herself, has ever written a play half so good as De 
** Montfort." Without saying any thing of the high panegyric 
at the conclusion, the ivhole history of the Drama confirms the 
general observation. What Mrs. Inchbald says of the hatred 
of De Montfort, being carried to such an excess as to border 
on constitutional mania, is perfectly just, and such a character 
is not proper for the drama. A man like Lear, driven into 
frenzy by events within the course of drama, excites pity and 
terror in, the highest degree; but " rooted antipathy with- 
^^ out o me more considerable provocation than is here ad- 
" duced, is too like the first unhappy token of insanity," to 
foe a proper object of dramatic imitation* 

The last play in this collection, is Mr. Tobin's Honey 
Moon* After much merited praise on this very pleasing 
dramTi, and an interesting account of the author who did not 
live to witness its success, our fair critic says that *^ it isal- 
^' ledged, that the author, with all his talents, was tleficient 
^^ of invention, and therefore he reminds his auditors too. 
*^ frequently of tbeplot§ and incidents of other plays." This, it 
must be confessed, is true ; but when it is allowed, that ^' it 
*^ must also be confeissed, that his choice of examples has been 
'^ directed by taste and. judgment ;" and that his imitations 
are of such poets as Shakspeare, or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
knrely, if their merit has not suffered in the imitation, Mf«. 
Tobin is entitled to no mean praise. Virgil will always rank 
with the first of poets, notwithstanding his obligations to Ho- 
mer, to Hesiod, and to Theocritus* 

The reader will peiceiyej that our criticism has not been ex- 
tended, to all the plays in this voluminous collection. As the re- 
marks of Mrs. Inchbald, and not the plays themselves, were the 
objects of enquiry, such p'ays only are noticed as were prefaced 
by remarks that claimed particular attention, though in doing 
this^ it was impossible' to avoid some critical observations on 
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the dramJEis that were the object of these remarks. So many 
extracU have been laid before the reader, accompanied with 
obsenrations on them as they occurred, that it may seem su« 
periluous to add any general character of the work : suffice 
it to say, that most of the notes do credit to the taste and 
feeling of the amiable critic, . and that the chief fault we have 
to find, is rather a too frequent, affectation of singularity of 
opinion. There is perhaps no part of a critic's duty so diffi- 
cult, as the steering carefully between the two extremes of too 
blind a deference to the authority of received opinion, or too 
wanton a deviation from it. 

Shall the Reviewer be pardoned for wandering a little from 
his avowed object, just to mention a circumstance that struck 
him in the course of this review? As the manners of the age arc 
no where so faithfully exhibited as on the stage, and as thesQ 
plays are nearly given in chronological order, they afford a 
^riking picture of the wonderful preponderance that the com* 
mercial interest has acquired within little more than half a 
century. The fine gentlemen, the Mirabells and even the 
Charles Oakleys of the stage, were men of family and landed 
fortune, and love and gallantry furnished both the distress 
and the fortunate catasti;ophe of the piece. At present,, both 
the man of virtue and the man of intrigue are taken from the 
country-house ; the distress and the difficulties, in the four first 
acts, originate from a ruined fortune : and in the fifth, the 
^od of wealth appears to solve the dignus vindice nodus y m 
the shape of an unexpected will, or the arrival of a rich rela^ 
tion from abroad. 
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LATIN AND ITALIAN POEMB OF MILTON, TRANSLATED INTO 
ENGLISH VERSE^ AND A FRAGMENT OF A COMMENTARY 
ON PARADISE LOST. BY THE LATE WiLLIAM COWPER, 
ESQ. WITH A PREFACE, BY THE EDITOR, W. HAYLEY, 
ESQ. AND NOTES OF VARIOUS AUTHORS. FoV J. Jokmon^ 

St. PauVs Church^yard^ and R. H. Evans^ PttB-^Mall^ 
Londofty 1808. 

I 

1 HE Editor of this volume haying generously bestowed upon 
an orphan god-clilld of his deceased friend Mr« Cowper^ 
whatever profits the sale of it may produce^ has sent it into 
the world accompanied by the good, wishes of every candid 
reader for its success, and as such, I sincerely hope bis libo- 
ral motives have received, and will continue to receive, their 
merited gratification and teward. 

Mr. Cowper, whose admirable translatiou of Homer will 
continue to rke in the estimation of all true judges, has cer- 
tainly given proof of his very high respect for .the author of 
Paradise Lost by condescending to employ his time and ta- 
lents oa a version of these minor poems, in wtuch, if he dis- 
covered any very brilliant dawnings of that mighty mind, 
that afterwards broke forth with so much splendour, I must 
0¥m they are lost upon me. I trust I know how I ^ ought to 
appreciate the judgment of Mr. Cowper, and that also of his 
leamkl Edilori but 1 cannot think with the former that the 
EpitapKium Damonis is ^^ a pastoral equal to any of Virgil^s 
« Bacotics." (Pref. p. 13.) 

That Samuel Johnson spoke contemptuously of this VAegf 
is ngt matter bf such surprise to me, as that Mr » Cowper should 
so overrate it; for if I am not very grossly mistaken, th« 
young acamedio, taking Ovid rather than Virgil for his mo^ 
del, has oterchaiged these Ekgies with a puerik i»:uberaac« 
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of ancient fable, and a troop of gods and goddesses, out of 
place, and out of nature. 

As to Mr. Cooper's version of these LaJtin Elegies, and th^ 
fragment of his intended Commentary on Paradise Lostj with 
whatever else Mr. Hayley has given us of hjui remsons, I am 
of opinion they will be found rajther to evince the modest and 
ingenuous character of the many than to add any thing to 
ihe fame of the poet ; the measure of which was already full. 
I shall not therefore call the reader's att^tion to any review of 
them : the translations are well done, and very probably the 
better for Mr. Hayley's share in the revisal of them. 

!nie sample of the Commentary on Paradise XofI is too 
mere a fragment to pronounce ufion, but from the progress he 
:had made in his notes upon part of the third book, it seemii 
4>ut of dohbt thkt he meatit to enter on a resolute d^oce of 
that conduct, which so many have disapproved of, and wlddi. 
^ggested to Fope (iiat sarcastic line— 

_ * 

jind God the Father turns a school divine • 

A line, says Mr, Cowper, which for the fivppwucy of ii^ 
considering whom it censures^ it might be wishedthat^hehad 
never written. 

He fj^rtber says — '^ The doc^ines her? a^fitnted, wi ii| file 
^^ other speeches, which Milton ascribes to the two first Per^pos in 
*^ the Trinity, (as Mr. Addison well obserTes) naturally grow up 
^^ in a poem on the fall of man, land Mr« Pope must have. ])eenTery 
'^little acquainted with the schooUmen, to hftye i^^sortpA thAim 
^^ Milton^s manner of handling thosfi doctrines there is ai^y thing 
^^ that resembles their's.'* *• 

Upon this 1 have simply to Observe, that* although Miteon 
certainly gives language and vffBsmnt tb the fMvefuI ohoaeter^ 
which he aspires to introdoce, ^r abpve what Mr. Pope com- 
pares them to, yet if in tracing faia sublime subject up to hea- 
ven, he found himself warranted or c^nnpeRed to furnish wordl 
for tibi Sufmrn^SmB^yifiAm ihm ih&i^ wkigk Ipve the 
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ftuthority andsanciifittiaiM af Hdy Writ^ itbefabved him, as 
I kimblj concciTe, to hay* iatroduced that Suprome Beiog, 
whose thoughts surpass man's eonprehension, not in the act 
of reasoning, debating and fam^mguing, but simply and strictly 
as delivering out his Almighty mandates in his oharaeler, by 
which we, his cveatures, address him, of the Ruler and Creator 
of the universe* 

Let the genius of sum be what it may, ha has no right to 
attempt what he has no power to^perform* 

On the part of Mr. Hayley we have a dedication, a{>refiu)e 
and some notes on the afwtsaid minor.poems, undersigned with 
the kHer H. In hh preface, (p. IP,) he says that a friend of 
Mr. Ckmper sent him ^< a copy of Bentky's Milton, oontain^ 
<^ ing many very severe ceilsures, ia manuscript, against the 
^^ presumptubus Editor.-^-^These smothered embers of ancienl 
'^ animeBity he was fiir from wishing to nlkindle-^and thoii^ht 
<^ it most worthy of a scholar and a Christian, ratlhef to suppress 
^^ the hasty occasional virulence eTon of angry wit, than to 
'^give it new circulation/' 

Such bemg the mild cMeiliaiory dispofestioja of Mf. Coi^pery 
he would hardly have given new drculation to ikeartgrj/ wU ti 
Mr. Pope, Imt on the contrary perhaps have noted it with 1ml 
disapprobation in the case of Bentley, as he did in that of Mil* 
Ml* Mr. Hayley in the mean time, not influenced by tJie 
like disposition, in the very next page save one, ,(v. p. 2L) 
tutns a little out of hi^ way to pick up and point this flippant 
anecdote against Bentley, who, he says, << had the temerity to 
** insult Pope in conversation, by calling his Homer dprM^ 
^^ poem ; and the insult was so powerfully avenged, that ita 
^^ punishment can never be forgotten." 

This is not quite ifi Mr. Cowper's spirit ; however if the 
punishment can never be forgotten, there is no harm in Mr. 
Hayley 's renKrabring it, nor any gmat good in his recording 
it. If the temerity and insult consisted in Doctor Bentley' s 
not gmiag the tide of Translation to the Homer of M^. Fope| 
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I should doubt if he is sing^le in that oflfence. How far Mn 
Cowper coincided in opinion with Doctor BenUejr as totbe 
point in question, will iqipear in . the fi^lowing passage, ex-^ 
taracted from hu Preface to the> first edition of his own trans-^ 
Iation-->t)t3?; — ^^ lie (Mr. Pope) has given the Tde of 
Troy droinej in smooth verse, generally in correct and 
elegant language, and in diction often highly poetical; but 
his deviations are so many^ occasioned chiefly by the cause 
already mentioned," that, much as he has done, and valuable as 
his work is on some accounts, it was yet in the humble pro* 
vince of a translator that 1 thought it possible even for me to 
follow him with some advantage. That he has sometimes 
altogether suppressed the sense of his author^ and has not 
seldom intermingled his own ideas with it^ is a remark^ 
which on this occasion nothing but necessity should have 
extorted from me : but we difihr sometimes so widely m our 
matter, that unless this remark, invidious as it seems, be 
premised^ ' I know not how to obviate a suspicion on the one 
hand, of careless oversight, or of factitious embellishment 
on the other* On this head therefore the Eriglish reader is 
to be admonished, that the matter found in me, whether fa^ 
tike it or not, is found also in Homer, and that the. matter 
not found in me^ how much soever he may admire it, is 
found only in Mr. Pope. 1 have omitted nothing*; I have 
invented nothing." 

If these defects in Mr. Pope's translation of Homer, dis- 
covered and above-described by Mr. Cowper, were not over- 
looked by Doctor Bcntley, I presume I might leave this charge 
at temerity and insn^ without any further appeal ; but as Mr. 
Hayley, when he asserts that Doctor Bentley had the temeritj/ 
to insult Pope in conversationj may be understood tot mean w 
company with Mr. Popcy it behoves to say, that was not the 
case, — ^Tlie very utmost that can be inferred from the anec- 
do^is, that he would not give the name of a translation to 
|h(j Homer of Mr. Pope, but sa^ it in the same light witli 
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Mr. Cowper as to that particular ; and this I trust reflects no 
discredit upon either party : the one by implication spoke 
his thoughts, the'other published them. 

I now look back to what Mr. Hayley adduces in his pre* 
ceding page, as the testimony of a friend and scholar^ for 
whose person and opinions 1 have the most sincere respect. 
It is simply this — (Pref. p. 20,) — ^^ AVhen Bentley's unfor* 
" tunate Milton first appeared, it was received (says Mr. 
*^ Todd) with disgust and derision^ These words in Italics 
are certainly to be found in the Preface of my friend, . (p7 2.) 
yet I must observe, that in the manner Mr. Hayley has 
thought fit and for his purpose to inUoduce and apply them, 
they are most unfairly quoted. — Mr. Todd's words are as 
follows ; — " In 17J2 Doctor Bentlcy published a splendid 
edition of the Paradise Lost^ by which he acquired no 
honour : his specious pretences of an interpolated text, and 
his arbitrary method of emendation, were received with 
derision and disgust ; ytii there are some ndtos in the edition, 
which bespeak the unvitiated taste of this eminent scholar, 
and to which the classical reader will always thankfully 
subscribe." 

I most think it hard upon Mr. Todd, and not quite fair in 
Mr. Hayley towards Doctor Bendey, that out of a passage, 
where liberd praise isso much mixed with seen^ingly reluctant 
blame, as to give it the preponderance, only two words could 
be found for a gentleman and a scholar to make use of for the 
purpose of degrading the illustric^is dead ;. and those two 
words, which by Mr. Todd are pointed only at a "part of the 
general work, so quoted, as to bear against the whole. 
This manner of culling bitter out of^sweet,- evil out of good, is 
surely out of pkice in a work, professing motives of benevo- 
lence, and recommending io ^ofct^rity ihe pious memory of a 
departed friend, the ratld and gentle poet of Weston, " whose 
^* pure mind — (I quote Mr. Hayley's words) — was a stranger 
^^ in its. own feelings to the common animosities of the world. 
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S^ a^d, on all occafibiw^ eiriagellcally disposed ta promote 
f^ peaoe and good vrill raiong men." Let tbese feettnga, 
which were in Cowper, be alao fat Mr. Hayley, and I h(^ lus 
wUl Irve to the age of Doctor Bentley, and> like kim, letain 
m$ faoukie» in fiill possession ta his dying^day. 



tilECTUBES ON THB TEUtT EMtNENT ENGLISH POETS. BY 

PERCiVAL STocKDALE. 2 Vols. %oo. cbout 600 pages 
' each. Longman and Co. J807, 1808. 

laERS are few spectaejes at once so ridiculouf and de* 
p)QraI>1^9 ^ that of 9fk unsuccessful author abusing the insen* 
^bUity o| k\B eontemporaries, and boldly claiminj^ the wonder 
axid admisalJQtt of a period mose liberal and enlightened* 
The abilities of such a writer aare generally in an inverse 
ratio to h& vanity , atid the more undeserving he is of every 
literary distinction, the proudor are his boasts and the loitiep 
]ii» parctensions. His youth is^ wasted in dreaming of the 
honours tbat await his age^ and" his* age in anticipating the 
reverence which ^all he paid to his m^emory. 

Suchf is the situation of the writer whom it is our present 
duty to review. Without the correctness of a scholar^ the 
tasle of a critic^ or the abilities of a poet, there is scarceljr 
any species of compositipn in which be doesi not, siippose 
himself to eeccel, and for wUch he 1ms not djsplfiyed hk 
utter incapacity. Yet after mofse than £Mty years of m<Nftifi« 
cation and disappointment $; lafter seeing the dearest pledges of 
bis literary labour glide successiv^y-to slumber and forgetfiiU 
ness, and outliving every friend whose fotbeaianCe- or pfir* 
t^ality might delude him into a false estimate of his own 
powers ; he stifi continues^ . unwearied and undismayedi to 
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poise his 96&teBC€4, aod'oi^did^le bb stanzas, with all thjQ, 
aidoiir of joulby aiid all. the confidence of a successful veteran. 

Though every Une of hv; book contains some eocomium oa 
his own ineligibility, and revec^^nce for truth ; though every 
page ia crouded with exclamations of tendernes% admiration, 
generosiQr, and candour s though' the injuries of Gray excite 
him alnKost to madness, and the multiplied transgressions! 
against die inviolable sanctity of Milton, affect him with % 
grief and horror that almost overpower his reason, and para- 
lyze his faculties ; yet there are some occasions on which his* 
ardour for truth, and his indignation at posthumous calumny, 
give place to less worthy and amiable passions. When ha 
mentions the name of Johnson, all his former considerations of 
jiistic&OE prudence are overpowered by the frenzy of personal 
resentment. Every charge against his character and his 
vritings, that froim its importance ha;s been considered as 
irorth^ oC satisfactory refutation, or neglected on account of 
jls abstirdily,« is collected,, and commented upon with a 
miauteness and a vehemence,, that lead us at once to pity 
Ae l^Jndness of his ang)er,. and to detest thor inveteracy of his 
leyenge^ hk one riespe^ howev^, he has been of consider- 
able lyHsvice to the cause of literature : he has brought into a 
tangiUe shape,, all the flying innuendos and unc(Hinected 
charges which have been circiilated for the last fifty years, in 
a Dia$s'of hdterogeneous publications* He haa enabled the 
Critio. to .examine and refute within a reasonable compass, 
Ifae collective accusations of the Sewards, the Campbells, and 
the IVtudfords. To this cause, and to this alone, is Mr* 
Stocbdale indebted for our present observations — it is only as 
the vehicle of calumny and slander, that we have selected him 
as $irorthy of serious castigation ; as the chymist crushes the 
^ider, or disseqts the wasp, not that he may destroy the in* 
sad, but that he may analyse its poison. 

The great object of the book secon^Jary , if not paramount 
to tbat of depreciating tlie moral and literary character o 
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JobnsoD^ is to prove that Mr* Stoekd&le is fuUy competent t6 
succeed him in the chair of criticism. His lectures afe not 
designed to elucidate abstract truths, or to enforce the just 
principles of literary composition, but to prove that Johnson 
is a fool, and Stockdale a philosopher; In the few chapters in 
which he has not compared the Doctor with himself^ he de- 
livers only such sentiments as are too obvious to be disputed, 
and too common-place to excite any other wonder than that 
a writer should be found so dull, or so ignorant as to repeat 
them. It is only, therefore, as his opinions clash with those 
of Johnson, that they are the proper objects of pur present 
examination; and we are not sorry that Mr. Stockjdale^s 
vanity and iri'itability have supplied us with sm oppcHtunity 
that we had vainly expected from the honesty or candour ot 
the Doctor's former adversaries. 

If Mr. Stockdale himself may be believed, there is no qua- 
lification of the critic, the poet, or the scholar, that he does 
not possess in a supereminent degree. A reader who should 
overlook the title-page, would suppose his lectures to be the 
last and worst production of some literaiy veteran, fiuihed 
with the remembrance of his early triumphs, and detivering 
his sentiments with the freedom and confidence of acknow- 
ledged superiority. Even his apologies for his own inade-' 
quacy to the subjects that he treats, his deprec£itions of 
critical severity, his professions of diffidence in himself, and 
deference to the public, display more of the simpering self-^ 
sufficiency of a man wJio knov^s that he is soliciting what he 
might justly demand, than of the real and unafiected modesty 
of an author doubtful of his own powers, and embarrassed by 
the novelty of his situation. 

" I have exerted (says he) my energy of thinking, my critical 
^^ penetration and enquiries, Scc.&c, with that free and independent 
^^ spirit H'hich was due to the memory of that illustrious and 
*^ glorious youth" (Chatterton ; preface, p. 9.) Again, " I 
'^ here openly and honestly declare, that I am not a little ambi- 
'' tious of a literary immortality; audit would gratify me extreme. 
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^ \y to feel the rays of itt orient, hiitre warm and animate mj 
*' languid frame, before it detcepdi to the tomb." Preface,, 
page 10. 

These passages will, no dotibt, be sufficient to gratify the 
curiosity of the generality of readers ; but if any one be 
anxious to contemplate the human mind in its lowest state of 
degradation, to sport with the ravings of egotistic frenzy, and 
to observe the deplorable eiKcts of unbounded vanity in' the 
perversion of evftry moral principle, and every discriminative 
ftculty, we must refer him to the volumes themselves, which 
contain passages too indecently presumptuous to be quoted, 
and absurdities that no unconnected extracts would ex* 
emplify. 

We have already expressed our opinion of Mr. Stbckdale's 
finrmer labours, and it is our present duty to enquire, whether 
his " Lectures on the truly eminent English Poets,'* display 
any indications of improvement. A writer who comes boldly 
forward as the avowed competitor of Jdbnson, must either 
atone for the teroeritv of the enterprise by its success, or con- 
sent to be distinguisned as the most vain and foolish of man- 
kind. He ought, at least, if he wishes that his production 
should excite even momentary notice, to display some know- 
ledge of the subjects that he treats, and some acquaintance 
with the graces of polished composition. He should remem- 
ber that he is exposing himself to comparison with a writer 
whose learning was extensive, accurate, and various ; to 
whose acuteness of perception, nbthing was so minute as to be 
invisible ; to whose depth of penetration, no abstruseness 
could seem diflScult, nor any perplexity entangled ; whose 
style was so perspicuous as to elucidate the lowest subject, 
and so copious and splendid as to be equal tb the highest* 

If the reader can picture to himself a writer in every quali* 
fication of the critic and rhetorician, the direct reverse of 
Dr, Johnson, he will be able in some measure to estimate the 
merits of Mr. Slockdaie. His violations of grammar and 
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aimsiofi*sen$e^ am so muMroiiA aoid lo ^agnmVthfttit mif^ 
almost be suspeeted that his Tolumesr were mevd^jr intettdijd tor 
exemplify the priaciples and practice of bad writing. 

Qa eyery subject boil the iitiMHry character of JohnsoD,. his * 
opinkms are at vaddance with themselves. WiAout compre* 
pension of genius to embvac^ a ajstem, of accutacy of discrL* 
mination to form a just estimate of what is imsnediateiy b^ore 
him, his decisions are rather the effhsioits (^yanity stimubted- ' 
by resentm«it, or of imbecility bewildered in a labyrinth of 
heterogeneous ptrejudices, than the cool and consistent deter** 
QiinaLtions of takmt and impartiality* He hasards his asser* 
tsons sometimes without per oeiying the conclusions to whick 
they win ultimately lead ; and sometimes trusting, that thej 
wiU not hfi perceiyed by his readers. Scaicely a pamgtaph 
occof fi, therefore, in one pait of his work, which is nlol con^ 
ttadicted in another* It is when he speahs of ttohason al6ne,, 
that he escapes the disgrace of self-eontradictieo^ To be ccmi^ 
sistest in abuse, is easy; to pecfoem the office oF a critic r^* 
quires something yeiy different from scurriltty of ladgfuoge 
afid maUgniiy of inyention. 

Speohing ot Shakspeaare, he says,. 

** His perspicuity will not by many readers be easily granted 
^ me. I hare no doubt, that in language and style, and indeed' 
'^ in erery other object, to his o<Mit^ii»poraties he was always per* 
** ^icoous. Some of his references wiU be ifor ever dark and dis- 
*^ putable, on account of his distance from our time. But when 
^ in his passages^ of morai terms'^ er of allusions, tha sources o^ 
^^ which are yet known ; when ia th^m there is any obscurity, I 
<^ am satisfied that it is involved in the corruption oftk^ text.*^ — . 
(Vol. I. p. 72.) 

It might have been imagined from thisj)aragraph, that 
Mr. Stockdale admitted the necessity of restoring the true 
reading of Shakspeare as f^r as it could be accomplished ; yet, 
only four pages before, he assure us,, that 

'^ It is almost impossible, that so rich and fertile a mind (as 
*^ that of Pope) should submit to the drudgery of plodding through 
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^ nmny cold and rugged authon^ vhese utmost merit^ after all tiie 
^^ totl that has beea bestowed npou them, eoosifits in tkeir teudencj 
^ la ascertaia soaie words which ate of very little consequence, 
^^ either to the reader or to faiia who wrote them/' — (Vol. 1. 
p. 7a.) * 

And again, 

^^ The iater^st, the permauence^ or the increase of Shakspeare*s 
'^ glory^ doea not at all depend on the relatively insignificant 
*^ purity^ or corruption of a few words or periods**^ — (Vol. I. 
p. 850 

Of his talent for metaphysical disquisition, the following 
specimens are equally curious and entertaining. Page 48^ 
he exclaims, ^^ I shall the more clearly communicate what I 
" mean by this faculty (invention) ; if I endeavour with some 
^^ accuracy to distinguish it from imagination." After such 
a preface^ who would not expect some profound disquisition 
concerning the operations, of the human mind, and some logi« 
cal enquiry into the precise meaning of the terms thus employ- 
ed? It will be difficult, however, to discover in the succeed- 
ing sentences any marks of the accuracy that he professes^ 
^^ The inventive poet signalizes himself by combining remotef 
^^ images. Such a writer is emphatically the vromryif^ the 
" poet, the maker, almost the creator." What person, un- 
acquaipted with Mr « Stockdale's preceding observations, would 
suspect this sentence to be meant for an accurate definition of 
invention ? 

The following extract affords m instance equally striking^ 
of the pomposity with which he introduces trifling observa- 
tions, and the importance which he attaches to remarks which 
another writer would have rejected as absurd, or despised 
as conunon-place : 

" I will endeavour to exemplify what I have now advanced, by 
^' an observaUon which I had intended to insert in another part of 
^'thls lecture, but which I think will take its place here with the 
^ greatest propriety, — The careless stroke, the slight touch of a 
'^ true poet is not g^ven in vain. ^ Te take the air and hear the 
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^* ^ thrushes songy* is a line in the Faerie Qvieene. By this singU 
'^ Verse of simple elegance the mind of a correspondent reader 
^^ (that is, we suppose, a reader of simple elegance) is not weakm 
.*' li/ affected: because the verse is easy, and flowing; and be^ 
*' cause, in the idea of the pure zepKyr, (which is not mentioned) 
^^ and of the melodious thrill of the thrush softly falling, (which 
^^ Spenser has not described) it announces the salubrious region 
'^ of innocence and peace. I flatter myself that these remarks ra« 
•^ ther illustrate, and enforce the simple beauty of the line. They 
*' are not very profoundly ingenious ;, as n& poetical criticism 
}' should fte, they are as perspicu<.us as the line itself to which they 
*^ are applied, and yet they may not occur to the mind of a sensible 
^' reader, who has not been professionally habituated to give a close 
*' attention to literarj", and poetical objects.'* (Vol. I. p. 30, 40.) 

Pythagoras could not have exulted more rapturously on 
the discovery of the 47tli Proposition, or Mr. Ross de- 
claimed \vith greater elegance and-self-satisfaction on the me- 
rits of his transcendant perukes, than Mr. Stockdale on the 
enunciation of what he is pleased to denominate the preceding 
theort/. But it is not in this respect alone that the paragraphs 
we have quoted are illustrative of Mr. Stockdale's peculiari- 
ties. The pliability with which he converts <* taking the 
<^ .air,'* into breathing the zephyr y and " the thrush's song/* 
into a softtt/ falling thrill^ the simple naivete with which he 
disclaims all pretensions to profundity, or ingenuity, at the 
very moment that he is boasting of those very qualities, and 
the sententious brevity with which he at once bids defiance 
to the authority of every former critic, and controverts the 
concurring opinions of his contemporaries ^ are all so pecu- 
liarly characteristic of Mr. Stockdale*s manner, and spirit^ 
that we know not any other critic with whose productions they 
would assimilate. 

Notwithstanding his lectures are professedly designed to 

elucidate the principles of poetical composition, he expresses 

/■ • . • 

on all occasions an inefi^ble contempt for the art of criticism. 
He is one of those favoured beings who are able to determine 
the merits of a poem by intuition, and to form a perfect esti* 
mate of its plot, its diction, and it^ imagery, without the small- 
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ist assistance from the enquiries of others, or the slightest ex- 
ercise of their own iacuUies. " Let a poet (says he) be enthu- 
^^ siastic ; if his critic is worthy of him, he will be enthusiastio 
« too. . . . Peace to these dry metaphysical critics ; they 
" never yet gave any information to one disciple, they never 
<^ yet illustrated <Mie fine author." 

If this critical theory (as he calls it, for with him every as- 
sertion is a th^ry, and every exclamation a discovery,) be 
true, of what use are Mr. Stockdale's Lectures? There is no 
occasion for his critical instructions, for every reader is able 
to feel without , them, and feeling, he assures us, is in&Uible. 
The utility of his writings can only depend on the value of 
th9 principles that they enforce, or elucidate ; or to speak 
more precisely, on their resemblance to those very essays 
tor which he has condemned the metaphysical authors to ob- 
Uvion, The relative merit of true poets cannot be estimated, 
but by comparison, and comparison implies tlie exercise of 
the metaphysical powers. It is true that a man may judgt 
correctly of a poem without being conscious while he feeli 
its beauties, or is disgusted with its faults, that he has ex- 
erted any faculty of the mind ; but this want of conscious'^ 
nc^, is the natural consequence of that facility of com- 
bining the ideas and that habitual ^miliarity with mental 
exertion which is derived from previous study of the princi* 
pies of criticism. 

Were therefore the omnipotence of enthusiasm to be once 
admitted, it would be difficult to explain why one poet should 
have pre-eminence over another, or why a Grub-Street bal- 
lad should not elevate its author to as high a degree of im- 
mortality, as an epic poem. The war-song of an Indiam 
chief excites an enthusiasm, which it would be vain to expect 
from the most animated recitation of the Odes of Pindar, or 
the Elegies of Tyrtaeus. Kien Long's address to Tea is re; 
peated by a Chinese peasant as a perfect example of poetical 
beauty. The Oxford Tragedy (to use the language of 
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Mr. S.) has exeited tears niore frequent, and sincere thas 
ever embalmed the " afflicting memory " of Werter, or bedew- 
cd the" solitart/y the awe-inspiring " tomb of the lovely Juliet. 
A Greenlander will brestthe out his amorous emotioni^ in 
strains at which even Mr. Stockdale would feel no other sen- 
sations than nausea, and disgust. Taste is not an lU^stract, 
and independent quality of the mind, but a combination of 
all those metaphysical powers which Mr. Stockdale has de* 
clared to be useless to the critic. It would not be inconsistent 
with his usual style of reasoning and self-contradiction, if ho 
arrived at this conclusion by some lo^cal dedfK^tion sudi as . 
this : ^^ I am an excellent critic, but I do not possess judg* 
ment, acuteness, or discrimination; therefore an excdient cri- 
tic has no occasion for those qualities." 

The ^reat artifice of his style is repetition. He supposes 
that to render a sentence or a word emphatical, it is only ne- 
cessary to repeat it. All his combinations of sentences ate 
formed by interjections, or prepositions. 

^^ An old mansion (sajs he) huilt in thje days of the fir»t Charles, 
<< or James ; in a sheltered, and tranquil situation ; Dr,uidically 
^^ embossed in wood, with all its elaborate, though unwieldy con. 
<< yeniences, and ornaments ; with all its characteristics, and ap« 
^^ pendages of antient taste ; with the sacred stream of its tutelary 
'< Naiads; with the cawing of its rooks ; though it may be harsh, 
^< and discordant ; to fals« delicacy, to modern ears ; such a man. 
^^ sion would be the chosen seat of a person of true taste ; of a man 
^^ endowed with a fine, actire, and excursive imagination." 

(Vol. I. p. 1.) 

These passages have the appearance of having been pro- 
nounced fby a consumptive orator, who was obliged to adapt 
the length of his sentences to the shortness of his respiration. — 
Again: 

^^ TMs body of the muse of Spenser, this ancient and large Gou 
^^ thic fabric, if you will allow me ^tte expression, operates * in a 
<< region yet nobler than that of criticism, to minds congenial with 
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* Qu. What is the operation of a fabric I 



^^|K)fll9r,UfiTtiatop0rsoiiifieW ketliretoflnofliHIf; kutcit^ifltnd 
^' fires pur best viabition ; before the g^n^ral fesurrectioa ; b«1^o^ 
*< tlie dread sound of the last tmmpet ; &c. &c. (Vol. I. p. 9.) 

This is tjiA&afXj Ihe maamer of a nrr^r who possesses nc^. 
tbor vigaur iif thougbt) nor &ciIUjr of expnension. He igrat 
UdieB liims^lf into a fuiy., and tbea mistd&es tbe eballitioni <)f 
imge^ f<Mr the wiorkii)^ of inspiration. He stamps, and frets, 
ind ftunes, and UusterB, and looks big ; but bis anger is wkh* 
ontdi^i^, and his vebem^^ mtbout animation. Some- 
times indeed he simperS) and favrns, aod gamboU ; but we liba. 
1dm itt little when heandeayours to play the comtier, as whim 
lie acts the buUy. 

Of bis precision of language^ and accuracy of construction^ 

it will be unnecesscil'y to giv« any other ex;ai]^[>ie$ than tjbe ftiin 

lowing ; whiiA we beUeve to be perfectly unique ; 

♦ 
^^ I have exerted my energy of thinking ; my critical penetratioji^ 
'^ and enquiries ; mtf eulogy^ and my censure^ whatever they are 
^OB the writings and fate of the unfortunirte Chatterton, ftc." 

(Preface^ p. 9«) 

^< Great personages, and rery respectable persons, are in the 
^ train of onrpoet>-*ihe eloquent, aiSl elegant Row^-^is masterly 
^ dramatic knowledge — the delicate, the animated, the divine soul of 
^"Pope; have been employed, and exerted to repair hb injuries. 
^ andto do justice to his ftnne.»* (Vol, I. p. 46.) 

To exerte ulogy, and censure, is an operation to which we 
hgtfe bem^ totally unaccustomed ; and still less haYe we erer 
Ifliiouffd unde^ any difficulty of d^enuining whether doubt, 
ia doubt, or censure, censure. In the second of these extracts 
we must oonfiass our unwillingness to admire the beauty, os 
justice of the dislinction between personages, and persons; 
and we are likewise-at a loss to uaderstaad, whether: the elo^ 
quant, and elegant Rowe, was employed, and exerted to^ 
4icc. ftc. or his miutierb/ dramatic knowlec^was a very re» 
epectable person, a great petscmagie, one of the poet's train, or 
any of these. 
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His epithets are in the highest degree glorious, and dirinf . 
The glorious youth, the divine poem, the divine soiil, the 
ecstatic beauty, the thrilling verse, the transceadant genius, 
and many other expressions equally glittedi^, and splendid, 
sparkle through his volumes with a profusion that only ren* 
ders their tinsel poverty more deplorably visible. He is af- 
flicted with a species of nervous irritability, that sometimes 
deprives him of all power of thought, or recollection. This 
is more peculiarly the case when he speaks of those glorious^ 
and divine poets, who ajkme are superior to himself. He is 
ttwed and intimidated — ^he is subdued — ^he trembles--~he it 
agitated — ^he bows with awe, and admiration, he dare not look 
up, he ventures not gaze upon their glory, &c. while he con- 
templates the features of the mighty masters of divine^ poetry. 

Some of these peculiarities are owing to the absurdity of his 
original plan of composition. Though many years have 
elapsed since he relinquished his intention of delivering thesi^ 
lectures, in public, he has committed them tp the press in the 
shape in which they were first written, deformed by egotisms, 
and repetitions, which nothing l^ut the awkward situation 
•f a lecturer coidd justify.. .". Permit me to recite to yoa (he 
<^ exclaims) some of the striking lines of this astonishing scene. 
<^ I am willing to suffer some mortification for the sake of Mil- 
^^ ton ; I know how unequal I am to a proper repetition of his 
^^ verses ; but they must be miserably recik^ indeed, if they do 
^^ not convince us that it was in his power, above all others j' %o 
" makehis objects real, andpresent for thetime/'( Vol. I.p.l4&) 

This apology for bis lecitation might be very prudent and 
appropriate i!n the lecture-room, but what is its beauty or uti- 
lity in its present situation I His perpetual appeak to tbm 
good-nature, and attention of his audience- are equally iin»<' 
placed and fatiguing. Such acclamations as ^^ permit me to 
w give you two quotations," " I am suseyou will excuse. m« 
" for observing," "You will be pleased to recollect," " I wish 
<^ that what I have already said would induce you to att^d,^' 
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^nd " I «itreat your most earnest and polite attention,'* have 
.no other tendency than to render confusion worse confounded; 
to draw the attention more forcibly to his £tults of tumour and 
affictaiiion^' and to cause all pity for his dullness, to be lost in 
our difl|deasure at his impertinence. - 

Such are the literary qualifications on which he founds 
his pretensions to the gratitude of an ignorant and deluded 
nation, whose prejudices he Ras undertaken to remove, and 
whose darkness he has condescended to illuminate. 

Mr. Stockdale commences his first serious onset with, the 
following *^ eloquent and elegant " exclamation : ^* What a 
*' contrast are Addison's charming commentaries on the Para- 
" disc Lost, to the frequent absurdity, to the frequent asperity, 
" (I speak out, for the heroic virtue, the heroic poetry of Mil- 
*' ton are at stake,) to the iniquity of Johnson. "(Vbl. I. p^ 1 1'^.) 
This preference of Addison's observations to those of John- 
son, b a sufficient proof how little Mr. Stockdale's taste^ or 
impartiality, is to be trusted, on more doubtful and important 
subjects. It is now too late for him to come forward with 
his agonies of horror, and his ecstasies of admiration — ^the time 
is long since past in which the name of Milton would deprive 
a bic^rapher of his reason or veracity ; the world now talks of 
a poet as of another man, and the praise whidi he receives is 
more valuable and lasting, because it is more rational. K^ 
critic may at length be endured, though he does not believe 
cyery line af Shakspeare, or Homer, to be either divine, or 
glorious; though he should vraiture to deny that the sound 
is always an echo to the sense, and should suppose it possible 
that a-tgreat genius may sometimes produce an inharmonious 
line, <Hr commit an unworthy action. Had the early biogra- 
^lers of 'onr English Poets been less indiscriminate in their 
praise, and less partial in their narratives, the task of Dr. 
Johnson would hare been more easy, and more popular. 
That sbirit of blind and outrageous eulogy, which Mr. Stock* 
dale w ardently admires, and which he has so laboriously 
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exemplified, has had no Cfther influence tban that of leducing 
\oiir national Biography to a mere collection of epitaphs, which 
idisplay every quality of poetry, but its powers of attraction. 

BefiMre the time of Johnson, the Biography of our own aa«> 
tion was little more than a jepetition of compliments, and enloo 
gies ; every verse^man was divine, and every pro^e-moit leam*^ 

ed; his foibles were convertedinto virtues, and his greater 

• 

Iniquities either totally concealed, or partially represented, 
A leader who should judge of the general character of those 
■ literary worthies who flourished at the end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries,' by these undis- 
criminating praises would suppose them to have been exempt«» 
«ed from every human failing, and to have possessed every 
god-like attribute. At that period the reputation of a wit was 
a sufficient apology for every extravagance of folly and licen*^ 
tioutoess; and that indulgence which was granted to them- 
selves by their ocmtemporaries, the critics of the times were 
not unwilling to allow their predecessors. Literature was 
then the profession of a few ; its members were personally 
and intinmtely acquainted with each other, and friendship 
and jealousy equally conspired to render their daily intercourse 
a scene of officious adulation and reciprocal compliment. 
A poet was praised by a friend, thatbe might prove his attach- 
ment, and by his rival, that he might display his generoBity . 
The pett^ warfare of the inferior retainers of literature, bad 
no other effisct than to unite their superiors in closer coalition ; 
to provoke their friends to more exaggerated praise, and to give 
a vain, or an ostentatipus writer a plausible opportunity of 
mentioning himself. The press groaned beneath a perpetual 
load of complimentary epistles : commendatory stanzas were a 
necessary accompaniment of apoemthat aspired atpopularity; 
.every statesman was a poet, and every country-gentleman 
who could give a good dinner, and write a congratulatory 
- epistle, a man of letters. 
. £ven after the jgradations of literary rank bad been vootc 

5/ 
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jmJMurtially regulated, the flame blindness of admiration for 
our established writers was equally observable. When criti-^ 
cism begsui to assume a manlier tone, the weight of its seve* 
rity was chiefly Mt by contemporary writers. 

Walsh was still leamedy and Granville polite / Prior was a 
model of gentlonanly ease, and graceful vivacity. Of more 
celebrated men, every error was a virtue, and every deformity 
a beauty. Lycidas was a model of tenderness and simplicity, 
and Smith's tragedy of Phcedra and Hypolitus the noblest 
production of human genius. 

- Such was the state of English criticism and biography, when 
Johnscm first commenced his literary career : and though in 
the course of a long life, he had, partly by his own exertions, and 
partly by the Influence of his example, communicated to our 
criticism an energy and independence which it had not pos- 
sessed before, and which has since too frequently degenerated 
into blind and indiscriminate scurrility ; yet he still found in 
•the decline of age, that much remained to be done towards 
exploding the collective fables, and absurdities of a century. 
He was well acquainted with the difficulties of the task that 
he had undertaken, and he knew that to execute it with ulti- 
mate honour to himself, or advantage to the public, it would 
ybe necessary to risk the temporary displeasure of the partial 
and the prejudiced. He was rather willing to incur, or even to 
deserve the censure of merciless and unrelenting severity, 
than to sufier the authority of a celebrated name to give lustre 
to dullness, or dignity to vice. It was he who first taught us 
to detect the fidlacy of those sophisms, by which preceding 
biographers had been accustomed to palliate the moral trans- 
fiessions^ or defend the literary errors of heroes. To elicit 
^e true character of a writer from his own representation oif 
himself, or the encomiums of his friends, was a task^ which, 
however invidious it might be, the acquiescence with which 
such delusive pictures had been received, had rendered ne- 
cessary j and we ought uot to be angry, though we have 

Vi2 
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«otne reason to be surprized that the portrait appears less 
faultless and brilliant when cleared of its varnish. 

So much for the truth, or the propriety of Mr. Stoc&dale's 
assertion, that the ^^ Lives of the Poets" came out atatima 
veri/ inauspicious to the fate of languishing literature ; when 
manly hnowfedge and taste were not much cuMivated amongst 
vs. If it be true, the criticisms of Johnson aris the more to 
be admired for their spirit, and independence : if it be false 
(as we believe it to be), ijts falsehood only shews, that he 
reasons badly, from uncertain data. 

We are next entertained with forty-five pagp&of declaipa* 
tion against thfe malignity of Johnson's censure, and the 
blindn^ess of his taste. To support these charges, no other cir- 
cumstance is adduced, than that his opinions are different 
from those of Mr. Stockdale. After attempting, by a long 
train of assertion and misrepresentation, to defend the sixth 
book of Paradise Lost, against the charge of " metaphysi- 
ca!l incongruity," he is at last obliged to assert, that ^' physi- 
*' cal and metaphysical accuracy are to be dispensed 
** with in poetry ;" and immediately after confesses thefoUy of 
his admission, by exclaiming that, " very good judgeaiHte of 
*^ the Same opinion with himself." To answer observations 
absurd in themselves, and so inconsistent with each other, would 
only be to imitate Mr. Stockdale in his trifling, and prolixity^ 

That " Paradise Lost is one of the books which the reader 
admires, and lays down, and forgets to take up again," is a 
sentence of which the justice is too irresistibly and universal- 
ly felt, to be censured as absurd, or reprobated as malicious^ 
because a man like Mr. Stockdale chuses to deny it» Th# 
critic who ventures to call the readers of the Iliad, stupid, in- 
dolent, and superficial, must surely forgive us if we value hi« 
admiration as little as his censure. 

The soul of Johnson was not, like that of some writers whom 
we could name, vehemently moved with fixed horror and ^ans* 
port of agitation; and we cannot therefore be surpri2ed| 
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that he scmietimes had leisure to observe the deflects of the 
authors whom he read, nvith njore minuteness and discrimina- 
tion than Mn Stockdale ; bqt that he either " degraded, dis- 
" paraged, or debased" the *' glory," " the divine genius" 
of Milton, by asserting tbajt his diction is sometimes peculiar 
and pedantic^ and that rhyme is more distinctly melodious 
than blank-verse, we b^g leave to doubt. Our author's affirma- 
tion, that Young and Thomson are poetical, notwithstand- 
ing they wrote in blank-verse : and that we may distinctly 
perceive, when the lines in J^lank- verse end or begin, is 
nothing to the purpose. The Doctor only asserted, that blank- . 
verse, €ts verse, • was infi^rior to rhyme : he did not assert, 
that no poet could animate the former, or that it might not 
be better suited to one particular bent of genius, than to ano- 
ther. — ^He had expressed, as clearly as human language would 
enablehim,his preference of blank- verse, as best adapted to the 
loftier flights of poetry ; and^e can scarcely believe that Mr. 
Stockdale would contend for any further extension of thq 
licence. 

All his feelings are alive at- the mention of Lycidas. It U 
here that he again bursts forth in an agony of sorrow ; be^^-ails ; 
the piteous state of modem poesy,, and declares, that nothing 
can be produced so sweet, so tender, so enchanthig, as Lyci* 
da« ! His fits of hysterical indignation arc here so outrageous, 
that on a icursory perusal, we could not help remembering 
certain eXfivessions in the preface, which we had at first 
mistaken for a confession t)f stupidity, but which, on our 
arrival at page 192, we suspected to indicate a much more 
deplorable affliction. On turning, however, to certain pro- 
ductions of Mr. Hayley, we discovered that neitner Mr. 
Stockdale's rage nor rapture was perfectly original. 

As he displays, on all occasions, a mortal antipathy to me- 
taphysics, we would entreat him to judge. for once, at least, of 
a poetical production, by the rules of common sensa^ He will 
then be disposed to confess, that Lycidas displays more osteu-* 
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tation, tban sorrow ; that tbe mind, which can entoiain itself 
with the language of pastoral^ and the absurdities of cldssicaV 
mythology, is but little afflicted by the calamity that it so 
ingeniously deplores. In our own opinion, . this celebrated 
poem possesses neither the tenderness of an elegy, nor 
the beauty of a pastoral. Lycid'as is drowned, and <>f course, 
it might be expected that his friend should eulogize the virtues 
that endeared him to his remembrance, and lament the untimely 
fate by which he was torn from the pleasures of youth and 
the arms offriendship. But instead of expressing any feelings 
of natural emotion, or sensibility, he sits down and amuses 
himself with dreaming, like a School-boy in vacation-time^ 
with the flocks of Admetus, and the shades of Mantua* 
Instead of thinking of his friend, he dilates, in verses not 
remarkable for their harmony, on the uncertainl7 of fame 
(not of life)^ and talks of Phoebus, Doric lays, sandab 
gray, the shepherd's trade, and a thousand other subjects, 
the bare mention of which is sufficient to banish all delicacy 
of thought, and to destroy all simplicity of language.. 

He who believes that Johnson was incited by envy, or ma- 
lignity, to attack the morals or the poetry of Mikmi, must 
likewise be prepared to account for his liberality of praise. 
Of his reflections on the political conduct of the poet, we 
shall say no more, than that we consider them as equally just 
and salutary. No man, who really loves the constitution of 
his country, or considers the advantage of a regulated govern- 
ment, can review the conduct of Milton with any other 
sentin^nts than regret and indignation. But in deciding 
upon the conduct and character of the author of Paradise 
Lost J it is not only necessary to enquire, whether ev^ry man 
has a right to perfect liberty of speech, or whether the 
opinions and principles that he supported, were rational and 
virtuous ; but whetlier his support of them was the tesult of 
disinterested and dispassionate examinatioD. It is not our pre- 
sent business to enquire whether the conduct of Milton was such 
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hs cliaracterizes a man ^ho is only anxious in the cause of' 
truth : it is sufficient for our purpose, that Johnson imagined 
it was not, and his indignation is, therefore, ^ proof of his 
independence, rather than his malignity. 
.Of the modest and amiable spirit with which Mr. Stock- 
dale's defence of Milton has been conducted, every sentence, 
and every epithet is expressive. Johnson's criticism is decla- 
red to be feeble, confused, wicked, absurd, ridiculous, malig- 
nant, and horrible : his deposition is stigmatized as envious, 
malicious, and detestable, and every opinion that he advances 
and every expression that he employs, is condemned as the 
ofikpring of. iniquity, blindness, spite, and folly. How- 
ever deficient Mr. Stockdalc may usually be in com- 
mand oflai^uage, it cannot be denied, that his vocabulary 
of abase is peculiarly copious. 

If such be his language and his temper when he undertakes 
the defence of Milton, it will be easily supposed that he 
is not more decent, or more rational, when he becomes the 
champion of Gray. The language of Billingsgate is elegance 
itfldf, when compared with the critical denunciations pf 
this formidable lecturer. What he wants in argument^ he 
endeavours to silpply by his scurrility ; and if scurrility 
would serve his purpose, the friends of Johnson might trem^ 
ble for his safety. Many of his calumnies, it is t^e, are 
mere repetitions from writers, as feeble and as outrageous as 
himself; but he has, at least, the merit of clothing them iit 
language of which, with all their zeal, mid all their impu^ 
dence, his predecessors would have been ashamed. 

His defence of Gray consists, like his defence of Milton, 
of assertion opposed to assertion, and calumny to aigoment. 
Dr. Johnson thinks that the Ode on Spring is too luxuriant 
io its language ; Mr. Stockdale thinks that its language i^ 
supiemely beautiful. Johnson dislikes the abrupt begin- 
ing of the bard, and Stockdale admires it; the former says, 
that the Ode on the Death of a Cat is a trifle, but not a 
happy trifle | the latter thinks \h9l it was a vert/ h^ppt/ trifle. 
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smd ilmt he must be a ver^, unhappj/ critic Tvbo condemned it. ^ 
This ii> a feir specimen of the maimer in >vhich Johnson has 
betMa so repeatedly convicted of rancour, prejudice, and envy. 
To such attacks we have nothing to xeply : we have no ex- 
pectation of convincing or reforming the wilfully blind, or the 
obstinately wicked. , 

^ It is at least but reasonable to require that they who inapeach 
the integrity of Johnson with so much eagerness and perseve- 
rance, should shew us that those passages of the bard which 
Johnson jias censured as obscure, are easily understood, and that 
the imitator of anode is entitled to eqiial praise with its author. 
The more Gray'sj^pductions are examined, the more will his 
readers be convinqed that they are rather the production of in- 
tense labour and e^^tensive reading, than p( a very vigoroujs, or 
very poetical imagination. 

But it is now time to leave Mr. Stockdale, and close this re- 
view with a few brief observations on the literary character of 
Dr. Jobn^Qu* ... 

Betwe^ thp conclusion of the Spectator and the commence- 
ment of the Rambler, there are no essays to he found, except in 
the "Clwapipn" of Fielding, which are not disgusting and conw 
temptiblc, Itwas Johnson whofirsttaughtustQitnite theopposite 
beauties of regularity and variety, energy and elegance. Since 
the appearance of the Rambler., some regard to the melody of 
his periods, and, the construction of his sentences has become 
absolutely necessary tq every writer w ho wishes to be read, 
and our diurnal; newspapers are written with greater elegance 
than many, of the most elaborate productions of the age of 
Anne. ' » i- « J 

If tJ^e Essays *-of. Johnson are distinguished by majesty of 
period, and magnificence of diction, his ideas and his images: 
are equally glowing and sublime. If the prevailing chara^te* 
rislic of his style be uniformity, it cannot be denied that it is 
uniformity of excellence. He who forms a style superior to 
that of his predecessors, must necessarily be distinguished by 
9ome peculiarity of language and construction. Even of thos<t 
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wsquipedalian words which so frequently occur in the Ram^ 
Uer, the repetition may partly be excused on account of the fe* 
Deity with which they are adopted. He who can enchain the 
attention of his reader by the novelty of his thoughts, and the 
sublimity of his images ; whose slightest efforts of composition 
display the imagination of a poet, and the judgment of a phi* 
losopher ; aind whose precepts have a powerful and invariable 
tendency to promote the interests of religion, and of virtue, 
may surely be forgiven^ if he sometimes oversteps the rigid 
boundaries of language, and endeavours to elevate his diqtion 
to the energy and magnificence of his own conceptions. 

That he may haye been frequently excelled in grace of man- 
ner and abstruseness of learning, few of his admireirs will be 
indined to dipsute. But if his works be considered coUec* 
tively, he is superior to every other writer in the profundity 
and elegance of his criticism, the energy and brilliance of his 
diction, the beauty and fertility of his illustrations. 

However he may have been influcQCed by prejudice or pas- 
sion in some of his opinions, there is no subject on which he haa 
employed his powers, without elucidatingat by jhe vigour and 
originality of his ideas, and adorning it by the splendour and 
el^ance of his language. 



"^ 



RELIQUES OF ROBERT BURNS ; CONSISTING CI^IEFLY OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS, POEMS, AND CRITICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON SCOTTISH SONGS. COLLECTED AND TUBLISHED 

BY R. H. GROMEK. LoTidon* Codell and Davies^ 
hi^., pp. xxiii. 45S. 1808. 

W HEN posterity's clear and steady gaze, irndazzled by the 
prejudices and partialities with which contemporary critibism 
is blinded, shall hay« analysed the lustre of Burns's fame, the 
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cnrb that now glares so broadly and ^ brightly, seems destio^ 
to fade from its glittering greatness. Possibly, in tiie present- 
period, a period scarcely mature for the accomj^ishment of 
such a prediction, the theorist, who ventures to exanmie this 
literary star, may share the fate of Gralileo, and suflfer as a he» 
retic ; but confidence in the justness of a cause is a strong siip«^ 
port against the terrors even of persecution itself> It is the 
peculiar fate of prediction, that while its very nature is ine« 
sistibly suspicious, the facts which could accredit it, arene-^ 
cessarily too remote to do it justice. 

Bums appears to have possessed an understanding, unustt!* 
ally vigorous and active, but heavily clogged by prejudice. 
His poetical genius, though very seldom exalted, was acci« 
dentaOy eloquent. He was by no means destitute of imagi- 
nation, and he had a still krger proportion of feeling; but both 
Ae one and the other were greater than his taste. His hu« 
mour was like a manual jest, sometimes amusii^^, but almost 
always vulgar. He undoubtedly rose far above the oidinary 
class of plain people, but not far above the generality of those 
who lift tliemsclves into any degree of feme. He was a poet^ 
but surely not an astonishing poet, except when considered as 
a peasant. There was more cause of suiprise in his ef«r lai-* 
sing himself from the level of his native condition, than in the 
feats he performed when th^ exaltation was effected ; for, afker 
all, he was not a phoenix : he became a subject of curiosity, 
mercly by having contrived to break his shell, and come forth 
without hatching. 

Mr. Cromek, in this coQection, which he has published as 
a supplementary volume to Dr. Currie's edition of Bums, has 
interwoven only so much of his own, as will make his rea* 
ders regret that he has interwoven no more. His adoiadoa 
of his author, that almost invariable weakness of commenta- 
tors, a little obscures his critical perspicacity ; but he some* 
times evinces a very true and tender feeling. Thus he ob* 
serves, in recording Burns's love for Mary CampbeU, and the 
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saeredness with which he kept the annivenary 'Of ' her death^ 
that ' \ 

^^ There are events in this transitoiy scene of existence, seasotns 
*^ of joy or of sorrow', of despair or of hope, which, as they 
*' powerfully affect ns at the time, serve as epochs to the history of 
^' our lives. They may be termed the trials of the heart. — We 
<^ treasure them deeply in our metnory, and as time glides silently 
" away, they help us to number our days." (Reliques, p. 238. note.) 

Mr. Cromek, even when considered no longer as an original 
author, still deserves respect, as a compiler. His work affords 
not only an opportunity for discussing the powers of the 
Scottish poet, but additional and very valuable data for ap« 
preciating them. 

In order to form a just idea concerning Bums, we must 
bestow some attention on his general n^anner of thinking and 
expressing himself : and this examination may be best dSccX^A 
by promiscuous extracts from his prose and poetry. 

It is generally thought that his great excellence is found 
in those pieces, where humble and characteristic description 
is sometimes softened with serious passages^ and sometimes 
streaked with broad humour. Such are the Cotter^s Satur- 
day Night, and the tale of Tarn O'Shanter. Bijit^ though the 
Cotter's Saturday Night undoubtedly deserves great praise, 
it is for other than poetical merit that tbis praise is due. Of 
late, indeed, a notion has gone abroad, which the popularity 
of some very energetic descriptions in rustic life appears to 
have greatly promoted, that these vivid, plain, coarse de- 
scriptions of actual nature, are evidences of poetical genius^ 
But the title of Poetry, if it is of necessity due to all imitations 
of nature in verse, must be given to ev^ry line that has com- 
mon sense and correct metre : and this must be confessed to 
induce an insurmountable absurdity. Poetry is conversant 
with the sublime, and with the tender, and with the pathetic, 
and with what Mr. Burke distinctively denominates the fincy 
and with the pleasingly picturesque, and with evary modifi^ 
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CfS&Od of the beautiful ; but not with descriin;ions of dis^uft^. 
ing, vulgar, mean, or even familiar objects. Now what poe- 
try i&tber<s in such lines as these ? — 

*^ Npveniber chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh ; 

The short' ning wiater-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 

The.black'ning trains o* craws to their repose : 
The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes, > • 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
Ai^d weary, o'er the moor, his course ^o^ hameward 
bend." 

(Currl^'s Burns, Vol.lll. p. 174.) 

In this description, tljere Js an obvious resemblance to the 
opening of Gray's Elegy ipi a Country Church-yard; but 
theretis no poetry, nothing but what, ex clusivelyof»the rhyme, 
the honest Cotterhimself might very easily have uttered extem- 
pore. Nor is it possible to pfonounce a judgment at all more 
|[attering, on the poetry of those accurate strokes of character^ 
which are shortly after presented in the lines on the reception 
pf the eldest daughter's lovet : ^ 

<^ Wi* kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappan youth ; he taks the mother's eye ; 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit 's no ill la' en ; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye." 

(Ibid. p. 176.) 

• Now these extracts arc by no means selected as inferiw parts 
of .the poem, because in truth the whole tenour is very equal : 
nor is it intended to insinuate, that this tei|iour is in itself un* 
worthy of approbation ; but one may be pernaitted to, urge, 
that it is not to be applauded as poetry. If the stanzas were 
tianslated into another language, or even simply divested of 
their rhyme, would the "disject i membra poetae/'the scat- 
tered limbs of the poet, be perceived in that new modification ? 
More probably the lines would be taken for memoranda, col- 
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lected fof a chapter upon national manners, by some careful 
traveller, or historian* Tacitus's book de moribus Germano^ 
rum, if it were versified^ wdnld be much more like a poem 
than the Saturday Night ; though perhaps nothbg can be 
better than the Saturday Night, as a good, plain piece of sense 
and observation. 

Tam O'Shanter possesses higher itfdrits, together with a 
good deal of characteristic description, and broad humour ; 
it contains lines, which deserve the name of poetry in the true 
sense of that word. Such are the following: 

'^ But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize' the flow'r, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snowballs in the river, 
A moment white — then melts for ever ; 

Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
£vanishing amid the storm.*' — 

(Vol. III. p- SS7, 328.) 

^^ Cof&ns stood round, like open presses, 
*' That shaw'd the dead in tHeir last dresses; 
'* And by some devilish cantrip slight, 
<< Each in its cauld hand held % light.'^ 

(Ibid. p. 3300 

ft 

There is much humour in a little song, composed by the 
poet on his marriage : 

*^ I hae a wife o' my ain, 
I'll partake wi' nae.body ; 
I'll tak cuckold frae nane, • 
I'll gie cuckold to i)ae«body. 

** I hae a penny to spend, 

There — thanks to nae-body ; 
I hae naething to lend, 
I'll borrow frae nae-body. 

*^ I am nacbody's lord, 

I'll be*slave to nae.body; 
I hae a guid braid sword, 
I'll tak dunts frae nae»body» 
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'^ I'll be merry and free, 
I'll be sad for nae-body ; 
If nae.body oare forme, 
I'll care for iiae.body." 

(Vol. I. p. 195. note.) 

That however, which national partiality has celebrated as 
huitioury b, in most instances, nothing better than dull detail j 
with an offensive vulgarity both of sentiment and of expression, 
;From the sweep of this condemnation, the countrymen of 
Burns are now struggling hard to exempt the pieces in the 
Scottish tongue. But that point is not to be conceded without 
consideration ; fqr Dr. Moore, himself a Scotchman, in one of 
his letters (Cunie's Edition, Vol. II. p. 240) expressly advises 
our author to ^^ abandon the Scottish stanza and dialect, and 
adopt the measure and language ofmodem English poetry." 
^ow, ifScotchmen were unanimous in preferring Burns's Scotch 
writings, it m^ht seem presumptuous in Southern critics to dis- 
pute about the pre-eminence; but when our own conunoh sen^e is 
backed by so high an authority, we may reasonably question, 
if not deny, the great cleverness even of Halloween^ Scotch 
Drink, and the Twa Dogs. Nay, the two former of these three 
.poeins may perhaps be pronounced absolutely tedious and 
heavy. As to the third, though more amusing,}! breathes an 
offensive spirit of vulgar discontent, and a mischievous ea- 
gerness ip misrepresent the constitution of society. Such 
topics were very seductive to this irascibte bard, who never 
could forgive the higher* classes of society, for being the Iiigher 
classes. Indeed, as a politician^ he was an extraordinary 
compound. His fiuliily had made him a Jacobite, and his 
opinions inclined him to be a Jacobin. 

His vulgarity sometimes appears rather in particular ex- 
pressions and allusions, than in the general tone of the piece : 
and of this fault one specimen will probably bo quite suffi- 
cient. The author, after some lines of good, plain, natural 
feeling, speaks thus of his friend and of his wife : 
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<< Fate, still has blest me wiili a friendj 
In every care and ill ; 
And^oft a more endearing band^ 
A tie more tender stilL 
It lightens, it brightens 
The tenebrific scene, 
To meet with, and greet with 
My Davie or my Jean^ 

^^ O, how that name inspires my style ! 
The words come skelpin rank and file^ 

Amaist before I ken ! 
The ready measure rins as fine, 
As Phoebus and the famous Nine 

Were glowrin owre my pen. 
My spariet Pegasus will limp^ 

'Till aiice he's fairly het ; 
. And then he'll hilch, and stilt, and jimp% 
An' rin an unco fit ; 
But lest then, the beast then 
Should rue this hasty ride, 
I'll light now, and dight now 
His sweaty wizen'dhide.'' 

(Vol. III. p- 160, 161.) 

Bums's descriptive merit is not confined to the humorous and 
accurate delineation of character and manners. The appear- 
ances of external nature are often seized by his fancy, with all 
the skill and fidelity of a painter : as in the following passage^ 
the style of which is not unlike the manner of Mr. Walter 
Scott: 

*^ As I stood by yon roofless tower, 

Where the wa' -flower scents the dewy air, 
Where th' howlet mourns in her ivy bower. 
And teHs the midnight moon her care, 

^* The winds were Idid, the air was still, 
The stars they shot dang the sky ; 
The fox was howling on the hill. 

And the distant.ech'oing glens reply. 

'^ The stream adoVo its hazelly path. 
Was rushing by the ruinM wa's, 
Hasting to join the sweeping Nith, 
Whase distant roaring swells an fa's. 
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•*^ The cauld blue North was streaming forth 
Her lights, wi' hissing eerie din ; 
Athort the lift they start and shift, 
Like fortune's-fayoufs, tint as win.'* 

(Vol. IV. p. 345, 346,> 

Throughdie greatest part of his works, Bums perpetually 
betrays a failing, which is almost inseparable from self-taught 
minds, — the notion that a thousand trite common-places, which 
taTe never been imparted to himself, must be important dis- 
coveries of his own, and of course can never have been yet 
imparted to other people- Accordingly we find him fre- 
quently preaching successions of flat, stale sentences, on the 
most threadbare topics of morality. Thene is page after 
page of such lines as the prosing stanza that follows : 

'^ It*s no in titles nor in rank, 
It^s no in wealth like Lon'on B^nk, 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
It's no in makin muckle mair*: 
It's no in books, its no in lear. 

To make us truly blest : 
If happiness hae not her seat 
And centa'e in the breast, 
We »ay be wise, or rich, or greatj| 
But never can be blest : 

Nae treasures, nor pleasures, 

Could make us happy lang ; ^ ,1 . 
The heart ay's the part ay, ^* 

That makes us right or wrang." i 

(Vol. III. p. 157.) 

Sometimes his common-place is that of declamation : as in 
the following address to the shades of unknown anqient bards : 

^^ Oye illustrious names unknown ! who could feel so strongly 
*^ and describe so well ; the last, the meanest of the muses' train — 
'* one who, though far inferior to your flights, yet eyes your path, 
^^and with trembling wing would sometimes spar after you— -a 
^^ poor rustic bard unknown, pays this sympathetic pang to your 
** memory !" (Reliques, p. 348.) 

But this style, though too prevalent, is not universal : for we 
frequently find a real originality of thought. The collection 
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how published, contains more ingenious prose, than all ihef 
preceding volumes, taken together. In a letter to two young 
ladiesy he says neatly : 

• 

'^ I haTe one vexatious fault to the kindly.welcome, velUftlled 
^^ sheet which 1 owe to your and Charlotte's goodness — it contains 
'^ too much sense, sentiment, and good-spelling. It is impossible 
^^ that even you two, whom I declare to my God, I will give credit 
*' for any degree of excellence the sex are capable of attaining, it is 
*^ impossible you can go on to correspond at that rate ; so like 
** those who, Shenstone says, retire because they hare made a good 
^^ speech, J shall after a few letters hear no more df you. I insist 
'^ that yoi^ shall write whatever comes first : what you see, what 
** you read, what you hear, what you admire, what you dislike, 
^^ trifles, bagatelles, nonsense ; or \.q fill up a corner, e'en put down 
" a laugh at full length/' (Reliques, p. 41.) 

The following reflections on self-appreciation, contain 
good sense : 

** I have often observed, in the course of my experience of human 
^^ life, that every man, even the worst, has something good about 
^* him ; though very often hothifig else than a happy temperament 
*^ of constitution inclining him to this or that virtue. For this rea- 
*^son, no man can say in what degree any other person, besides 
" himself, can be, with strict justice, called zcicked. Let any, of 
" the strictest character for regularity of conduct among us, exa- 
*' mine impartially how many vices he has never been gnilty of, not 
*^ from any care or vigilance, but for want of opportunity, or some 
" accidental circumstance intervening ; how many of the weaknesses 
^^of mankiiid he has escaped, because he was out of the line of 
^^ such temptation ; and, what often, if not always, weighs more 
" than all the rest, how much he is indebte'd to the world's good 
^^ opinion, because the world does not know all : I say, any man 
^^ who can thus think, will scan the failings, nay, the faults and 
"crimes, of mankind around him, with a brother's eye." 

(Reliques, p. 3^22, 323.) 

There is a good deal o{ imagination in this too : 

** My woi:st enemy is Moimime. I lie so miserably open to 
^^ the inroads and incursions of a mischievous, ]i<^iit.armed, well. 
^^ mounted banditti, under^the banners of imagination, whim, 
^^ caprice, and passion ; and the heavy-armed veteran regulars of 
^^w/sdam, prudence and forethought, move so very, very slow, 
^^ that I am almost iu a state of perpetual warfare, and aliis! fre- 
^' qaeot defeat. There are just two creatures that I would ^i^ry^ 
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^^ a horse in his wild state traversing the forests of Asia, and an 
<^ oyster on some of the desart shores of Europe. The one has not 
^^ a wish without enjoyment, the other has neither wish nor fear." 
(Reliques, p, 44, 46.) 

The following sentence, in defence of marriage, is ungram- 
matical, but very eloquent : 

^' If the relations we stand in to king, country, kindred, and 
^' friends, be any thing but the visionary fancies of dreaming 
'^ metaphysicians ; if religion, virtue, magnanimity, generosity, 
** humanity, and justice, be aught but empty sounds ; then the man^ 
'^ who nlay be said to live only for others, for the beloved, 
*^ honourable female whose tender faithful embrace endears life, 
^^ and for the helpless little innocents who are to be the men and 
^^ women, the worshippers of his God, the subjects of his king, 
^* and the support, nay the very vital existence of his country, in 
^^ the ensuing age ; — compare such a man with any fellow what. 
^' ever, who, whether he bustle and push in business among 
** labourers, clerks, statesmen ; or whether he roar and rant, and 

. *^ drink and sing in taverns — a fellow over whose grave no one will 
^' breathe a single heigh-ho, except from the cobweb-tie of what 
*' is called good fellowship — who has no view nor aim but what 
" terminates in himself — if there be any grovelling earthboni 
^^ wretch of our species, a renegado to common sense, who would 
^^ fain believe that the noble creature, man, is no better than a 
^^ sort of fungus, generated out of nothing, nobody knows how, 
'^ and soon dissipating in nothing, nobody knows where ; such a 
'^ stupid beast, such a crawling reptile might balance the fore- 

. ^f going unexaggerated comparison, but no one else would have the 
" patience.*' (Reliques, p, 93, 94.) 

An ingenious thought occurs, upon anger, impatience, 
resentment, and envy : ' 

'^ They eat up the immortal part of man ! If they spent their 
. ^^ fury only on the utifortunate objects of them, it would be some- 
^' thing in their favour ; but these miserable passions, like traitor 
^^ Iscariot, betray their lord and master." (Reliques, p. 368.) 

• 
And it would be difficult to find a passage, containing more 

hrillianct/ of metapher, than the simile addressed to a 

powerful minister: 

^^ At an age when others are the votaries of pleasure, or under. 
^^ lings in business, you had attained the highest wish of a British 
^^ Statesman; and with the ordinary date of human iife^ i^hat a 
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^^^*pcptflpect was before jpu! Deeply rooted in royal favour, you 
*5 overshadowed the land. The birds of passage, which follow 
*^ tninisterial sun.shine'throngh every clime of political faith and 
^^ manners, flocked to your branches ; and the beasts of the field, 
. ^^ (the lordly possessors of hills and vallies,) crowded under your 
*^ shade. ' But behold, a watcher, a holy one came down from 
^' ' heaven, and cried aloud, and said thus : Hew down^the tree, 
'< < and cut off his branches ; shake off his leaves, and scatter his 
*^ * fruit ; let the beasts s[et away from under it, and the fowls from 
^« * his branches !' " (Reliques, p. 179.) 

• 

Our -poet was frequestly guilty of what looked like gross 
affectation^ though perhaps in reality it was nothing more 
than a want ofthsLt good taste ^ to which education seems in- 
dispensably requisite. Thus: 

*' Conipliments is such a miserable Greenland expression ; lies 
^^ at such a chilly polar distance from the torrid zone of my con. 
^^ stkution, that I cannot, for the very soul of me, use it to any 
•*' person for whom I have the twentieth part of the esteem, every 
. " one must have for you who knows you :" (Reliques, p. 50, 
51.) 

which, but for the frequency of similar passages, one would 
be tempted to suppose written as a joke. And thus the re* 
dundance of antithesis and epithet in the following sentence : 

^^ Whether a man shall shake hands with welcome in the dis- 
** tinguishecl elevation of respect, or shrink from contempt in- the 
*^ abject corner of insignificance ; whether he shall wanton under 
^* the tropic of plenty, at least enjoy himself in the comfortable 
" latitudes of. easy convenience, or starve in the arctic circle of 
^' dreary poverty ; whether he shall rise in the manly consciousness 
^^ of a self-approving mind, or sink beneath a galling load of regref 
** and remorse -these are alternatives of the last moment.'* (Re. 
liques, p. 66, 67.) 

The admirers of Burns aver, that if his taste is not always 
pure, the defect is at least compensated by a perpetual x)2go2/r. 
They are greatly deceived r they confound vigour with -d/o- 
lence* No doubt our author is sometimes vigorous ; but his 
seutences often strain at vigour, till the effort reduces them to 
jiaib^cill^ty- . The vulgar may view the impotence of rage as 

h2 
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the symptom of valour : but a mind like BulFilft's puglit to 
hare been aware that unnatural exertion paralyzes as mis- 
chievously as relaxation itself. Thus we find a man, for ha- 
ving shot at a hare out of the season, denounced in this furiaua 
stanza: 

^' Inhuman man ! curse on thy barb'rous srt. 

And blasted be thy murder- aiming eye ; 

May never pity soothe thea with a sigh, 
Nor ever pleasure glad thy cruel heart!*' 

Vol. III. p. 335. 

In the foregoing instance the fault is chiefly that of over- 
strained expression. In other cases, the violence, which is 
substituted for strength, seems a violence, not so much of 
expression, as of sentiment. The poet's feelings have been 
sore and irritable, and then he has mistaken the writhings of 
his mortification or spleen, for the energy of muscular genius. 
A natural, but a mischievous mistake: — for it was never 
found that in poetry, as in mechanics, impetus coold be made 
to answer the purpose of positive power. The techy pertness 
and high-flying folly of these unjust lines may serve to illus- 
trate his error : ' 

^^ Let prudence number o*er each sturdy son, 
Who life and wisdom at one race begun, 
Who feel by reason, and who give by rule, 
(Instinct's a brate and sentiment a fool !) 
Who make poor icill do walLupon I should — 
We own they're prudent, but who feels they're good ? 
Ye wise ones, hence ! ye hurt the social eye ! 
God*s image rudely etch'd on base alloy? 
But come ye who the godlike pleasure know^ 
Heaven's attribute distinguish' d — to bestow! 
Whose arms of love would grasp the hiunan race ;" &e* 

Vol. II, p. 174. 

Among the best instances of genuine vigour, arehis two 
epistles to Mr. Graham, and his fragment of an epistle to 
Mr. Fox. And there is another poem, which, not having 
been published in the earlier editions of his works, is little 
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known ; but whicb, whea onc^ ob^rved^ must needs be ad« 
mii^^ not only ior vigour, but for truths ftnd lor poetry. 

^^ Written in Friars-Carse Hernuta^e, on Nith-Side. 

^^ Thou whom chance may hither lead^ ^ 
Be thou clad in russet weed, 
Be thou deckt in sUken stole^ 
Grave these counsels on thy soul. 

^< Life b but a day at most, 
Sprung from night, in darkuoss lost ; 
Hope not sunshine eT^ry hour. 
Fear not clouds will always lour. 

*"* As youth and love with sprightly dance, 
Beneath thy morning st^r advance. 
Pleasure with her siren air 
May delude the thoughtless pair ; 
Letprudence bless enjoyment's cup, 
Then raptured sip, and sip it up. 

<^ As thy day grows warm and hi^^ 
Life's meridian flaming nigh. 
Dost thou spurn the humble vale ? 
Life's proud summits would' st thou scale ? 
. . Check thy climbing step, elate, 
Bvils lurk in felon wait : 
Dangers, eagle.pinibned, bold, 
Soar around each cliffy hold. 
While cheerful peace, with linnet song, 
Chants tfae/iowly ddls antoag. 

*^ As the shades of ev'ning cloie, 
Beck'ning thee to long repose ; 
As life itself becomes disease. 
Seek the chimney-nook of ease,' 
There rtiminate with sober thought. 
On all thou'st seen, and heard, and wrought 5 
And teach the sportive yflfunkers round. 
Saws of' Experience, sage and sounds 
Say, man's true, genuine estimate. 
The grand ciriteribh bf his fate, 
Ik not, art thou high or low ? 
Did thy fortune ebb or flow ? 
Did many talents gild thy span ? 
Or frugal nature grudge thee one ? 
TeU them, and press it on their mind, 
As thou thyself must shortly And, 
The smile or frown of awful Heav*n, 
To virtue or to vice is giv*n. 
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Say, to be just', and kind, and wise, 
There solid self •.enjoyment Hes ; 
That foolish, selhsh, faithless ways, 
Lead to the wretched, vile, and base« 

" Thus resigned and quiet, creep 
To the bed of lasting sleep ; 
Sleep, whence thou shalt ne'er awake, 
Night, where dawn shall never break^ 
Till future life, future no more, -j 

To light and joy the good restore, > 

To light and joy unknown before. -^ 

'' Stranger, go ! Heaven be thy guide ! 
Quod ):he beadsman of Nith.side." 

Vol. III. p; 2^8, ^9, 800. 

The great merit of Bruce's address to his army, that ad- 
dress so loudly and so eagerly praised, it is not equally easy 
to discover. This poem may be exceedingly animatbg to 
the hearts of Scots : associations or prejudices can niake any* 
thing delightful to particular minds; but with people in 
general, it passes for a versified paraphritse of the common 
newspaper-addresses about dying for freedom. 

Many of Burns's writings breathe a spirit of indeptndence^ 
ivhich is naturally pleasing to the hearts of generous readers ; 
but he has carried his virtue so far, as to make it look rather 
like a tedious and impertinent affectation, than like the 
genuine nobleness of a great soul. Thi«, again, fe want of 
taste and education^ He seems to fancy that his muse is 
catching an air of grandeur, as he swells her with these pomp- 
ous inflations t and brags of his freedom as if he were afraid 
of being suspected for a slave^ Yet his writings are by no 
means deficient in a €ourtier*Hke Jleucibiliti/ to certain indi^' 
viduals of the higher rank^ On some occasions, he not only 
saw the merits of greatness, but, in the intoxication of his 
enthusiasm, saw them double. However, even in the over- 
flowings of his adulation, his independence is not omitted : he 
just mentions it, by way of heightening his conqpliment. The 
following affectation occurs in a letter^ inclosing some compli* 
mentary verses to Lord Glencairn s 
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*^ Almost erery poet has celebrated his patrons, particularly when 
fh^Y W9re names dear to fame, and illustrious in their country ; 
aHow me, then, my lord, if you think the verses have intrinsic 
merit, to tell the world how much I have the honour to be —Your 
lordship's h'ghly indebted, and ever grateful humble servant." ' 
Vol. 11. p. 56. 

To justify such a conclusion, Lord Glencairn should have 
been a prodigy. He was doubtless a very estimable man ; 
but, dear as Fmne is described to have held him, that fickle 
female has forgotten him already. 

It yet remains to make some specific observation upon two 
other qualities of Burns's genius — his feeling and his diction. 
If his feeling had been accompanied by taste and cultivcltion, 
and enforced by any peculiar felicity of language, he must 
have deserved a place of very glorious eminence. But his 
sensibilities, as w^ll as his other merits, become too often in- 
efiective, for want of originality and elegance in the expression. 
The hackneyed topics of tenderness reci^r with unreasonable 
frequency, in phraseology no less hackneyed ; and though ' 
there certainly are some charming exceptions to this general 
statement, such exceptions are by no means numerous. 

It is rather unfortunate, that while, in the kindred art of 
painting, the English school have devoted themselves with 
so decided a partiality to colouring, the poets, in spite of a 
few noble examples, have generally neglected the cultivation 
of that felicity in diction, which to them is precisely what 
colouring is to the painter. The medium or language of art 
is not indeed so important as the design ; but that medium is 
the allurement, the attraction, the charm to the sense, if not 
the most solid enjoyment to the understanding. 

The expression and versification of Burns have certainly 
found admirers ; but such admiration is only a proof, how lit- 
tle progress the philosophers of criticism have made in ana- 
lysing the charms of diction. Diction, even when it has risen 
above mediocrity, may still fall short of excellence, in two 
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ways: first,, hj that kiii(} of mannevism, that repetition and 
monotony of struetune^ %rbidli lia^e been so dangerously sanc- 
tified by some great authorities : and secondly, by that mere 
faultless simplicity, which is liot adorned and inspirited by 
any peculiar felicity of expression. Bums*s diction, when it 
rises above mediocrity, is free from mannerism, but not oftea 
animated by fortunate phraseology : it is simple, and no more. 
Now simplicity is a material requisite of style ; but surely it 
ranks raM»er. among negattye than among positive virtues: 
and the consequence that it has acquired, seems owing less to 
its reaJ importance, than tb the dangers attendant on the vices 
that afe its opposites. Simplicity alone, which is but a cor* 
rect freedom from mannerism, is not, therefore, sufficient to 
merit the highest reputation for a poet's style. Shakspeare 
and Horace afford irmumerable examples of perfect simplicity ; 
but in these poets it is heightened by a peculiar happiness of 
expression : a happiness, which, in any form, is sufficient to 
characterise its possessor, and distinguish him from all other 
writers. A characteristic quality can never consist in mere 
simplicity ; for simplicity being, as has before been observed, 
little more th.an negative, may be gained from taste and educa- 
tion, without any genius. Nor will this glorious distinction be 
the lot of mere mannerists ; because these, being easily mimick- 
ed, become of course confounded with their followers. The 
mannerism of Dr. Johnson, beautiful as it is, has been often and 
not unhappily imitated ; but Shakspeare was never copied 
with success. And why not? Because, without losing sight 
of simplicity, he could not only strike out paths which others 
had never trodden, but alter his course so frequently, as to 
vary no less from himself than from his competitors. That 
diction, which is at once striking >and various, which, while 
it attracts admiration by its originality, allows no repetition 
to betray the secret of its magic, is not a manner, but a style. 
Though Burns, in avoiding the errors of manner, has failed 

3 
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to arrive at the excellence of f tyle^ Ite de^erres, for his dic« 
tioA in general, at least a nq)ath!e <x)giine«totioiiT-*aad, in a 
few brilliant instances, a positive pfoise* He has not often 
overlaid his feeUng, by the antithesis and bombast that defonn 
his declamation. He generally writes his sensations as they 
come from his heart, without adulterating them in his head. 
He pretends to no peculiarities, and pleases by that purity. 

The most favourable eottract that, can be presented from hii 
works, is the litde song of ^' Joint Anderson, my Jo :" 

^^ John Anderson my jo, John, 

When we were first acqdenf, ' ' 
Your locks were like the raren, 

Your bonie brow was brent ; 
But now your brow is held, John, 

Your locks are like the saaw ; 
Bat blessings oayour frosty pow, 

John Anderson my jo. 

^^ John Anderson my jo, John, 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We're had wi' ane anither : 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we'll go ; 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson my jo." — Vol. IV. p. 302, 303. 

Burns's Epitaph on himself, deserves to be recorded : 

^^ Is there a whim -inspired fool, 
Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool. 

Let him draw near ; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool. 

And drap a te&r» 

^^ Is there a bard of rustic song, 
Who, noteless, steals the crowds among. 
That weekly this area throng, 

P, pass not by ! 
But, with a frater-feeling strong, 

Here heaVe a si|^. 
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« 

" Is there a mm^ whose j«<Jgmeftt ^le%r| 
Cau others teach the course to steer, ' 
Yet runs, himself, life's mad career, 

Wild 49 th^ wf ye j 
Here pause — and^ thro' the starting tear, 

Survey this grare* * 

d ft 

*^ The poor inhabttaat bel^v 
Was quick to learn and wise to know^ 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 

And softer flamc^ 
But thoughtless follies iaid him low. 

And stain'd his name ! 

*' Reader, attend — whether thy spi4 
Soars fancy's flights beyooil the pole^ 
Or darkling grubs this earthly l^ole, 

In low pprsuit ; 
Know, prudent, cautious, selfwControf 

Is wisdom's root." 

Vol. III. p. 342, S4$. 

And scarcely less interesting^ is the address which, in the 
second Duan of his first Vision, he supposes himself to 
have received from his muse. Nothing can be more deeply 
touching than the concluding four lines of the fcjlowing 
stanza, which terminates the <^ Lament for Jamc^, Earl of 
Glencairn:" • 

*^ The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 

1 hat smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
But I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a' that thou hast done for me !" 

Vol. III. p. 323. 

The same kind of beauty is observable in the apostrophe 
uttered by Mary, Queen of Scots, to her child : 



<^ My son ! my son ! may kinder stac* 
Upon thy fortune shine ^ 






t 
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And may those pleasures gild thj rdgtt, 

'J'hat ne'er wad blink on mine ! 
God keep thee frae thy mother's faes, 

Or turn their hearts to thee : • 
And where thou meet^st thy mother's friend. 

Remember him for me !"~- Vol. III. p. 313. 

And Mr. Cromek bas preserved a poem, coataining thesct 
tender lines : 

*^ But to see her, was to love her ; 
*^ Lore but her, and lore for ever. 
. ** Had we never lor'd sae kindly, 
'' Had we never lov'd sae blindly, 
*' Never met— or never parted, 
^< We had ne'er been brokenJieaited !" 

(Reliques, p. 429.) 

His prose, sometimes, though not so often^ interests the 
heart with strong pathos : Thus, 

^^ Can it be possible, that when I resign this frail, feverish beings 
I shall still find myself in conscious existence t When the last 

Kip of agony has announced that I am no more to those that 
ew me, and the few who loved me ; when the cold, stiffened, 
mconscious, ghastly corse is resigned into the earth, to be the 
prey of unsightly reptiles, and to become in time a trodden clod, 
shaU I yet be warm in life, seeing and seen, enjoying and enjoy, 
ed?"— Vol. 11. p. 271. 

Sometimes his feeling degenerates into cant : as, 

^^ My much esteemed friend, Mr. Riddel of Glenriddel, has just 
^ 'read me a paragraph of a letter he had from you. Accept, Sir,. 
f' of the silent throb of gratitude ; for words would but mock the 
^' elnotion of my soul.'' (Reliques, p. 139. J 

And sometimes we find the most wretched puerility : as in 
'tke address to the wood-lark — and in these verses : 

*< Ye flowery banks o' bonie Doon, 

^^ How can ye blume sae fair ; . , 
<' How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

^^ And I sae fu' o' care t 
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^^ ThoQ^U brjeak ttkj beart, thou bohie bird^ 

^^ That sings upon the bough ; 
" Thou minds me o* the happy days 

(c When my Cause luve was true." 

(Reliques, p. 17^ 18.) 

A critic has little concern -with the moral character of 
tot&ors ; and it is hardly necessary to say more of their pri- 
Tate life, than what may be requisite for fairly appreciating 
their genius. Therefore, in the history of Bums, his educa- 
f ion is the only circumstance that seems to demand any parti* 
cular observation ; and this ]part of the subject is the more 
deserving of attention, because the disadvant^es of his early 
life have been often exaggerated, and, even where correctly 
l-datid, have been vridely misconceived in their effects. 

Burns was the son of a very poor man, and passed the first 
years of his life in severe bodily labour ; but he was early in- 
HtHKited ih reading, writing, and the ordinary knowledge of 
llier Scottish peasantry. Besides, long before he arrived at 
idaiilKkMl^ some fortunate circumstances threw him into the 
9<»dietyof persons, better informed tlhan himself or hiis rustic 
associates. Thus, in early youth, he imbibed a strong taste 
for intellectual occupation in general, and particularly a love 
fcrr jpoetry. He was slightly initiated, though not regularly 
edncated, in several useful pursuits, and studied Pope, Thorn- 
Sim^ and Sfiaksjteare',* \«^ith great assiduity. Therefoi^e, it 
iip^eats that the disadvantages, under which he laboured, 
^ere not so much neglect and ignorance, as connexions and 
occupations, unsuited, perhaps, to the developementof a poe'*» 
tical genius. ^ 

AH 'his encaurdgftnicnts, to be sure^'cRd not amount to an 
fsduoation, and of course will not bar hirti' from claiming the 
allowances, which the world is accustomed to make in such 
instances.' But some among his adherents, in the ardour of 
their hearts, havef asserted 'that the admiration, which he has 
received upon aBowance' f6t his humble condition in life, is a 
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vulgar wonder ; and that a man whose yoiidi&I mind was 
improved by the studies before enama»ted| is npt treated 
with fiiimess, when he is praised, merely as an example of 
imtaught intellect performing strange thing$. Surely such 
adherents do our Poet more injury than service ; . fcnr the &ults 
which are pardonable, when their fuithor is considered as aa 
uneducated peasant, can by no means be forgiven^ if he is to 
be examined on equal terms with writers in general, liowr 
ever, it is but justice to these, Ad|][^rers to allow^ tba>t, wboa 
they are very closely pushed with respect to some of bia 4er 
fects, and cannot find any other defence, th^y by no meant 
permit a false shame to deter them firom. tallying jJbielter behp^ 
those excuses of his condition, which, on other ocqasions^ ar? 
unworthy of their notice. As soon as tb^ pressure of i^uack 
has abated,. Burns is again restored to his fyiia^n point. 4^ 
view, and once more contemplated, not as a peasant, ,]|^iias.'a 
classical writer. Some very zealous friends go fO' far as to 
maintain, that the circumstances of his life, which most ped* 
pie would think inauspidous, are rather to be .4isteemed fyx* 
tunate, and that he ^^ was placed perhaps in a situation more 
fiivourable to the developement of great poetical talenls^ 
than any other which could have been assign^ hin|." This 
argument, and some concomitant dii^ragements^ of edia^tidn^ 
seem to have been, devised for the purpose of proving) that, 
as disadvantages are advantageous for first-ri^e poetry^ aad 
as thus Burns ought to have been a first-rate poet,, therofcoe 
Bams ts>as a first-rate poet. Here we have a remarkable in* 
stance of a paradox adduced to prop a mistake : and a very 
pernicious paradox it isi^ It teaches the young to disregard 
application and study ; it encourages them tq throw a^^ 
Hie rudder : and commends , them to the Uind steerage 
of nature, and genius,^ and inspiratioQ, ^pd the it»t of 
those indefnite impulses, wbidtx pepp][^, whoarenotfoqd of 
trouble, find so very convenieat. as pl^dable substitutes Sx 
diligence. 
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Great as has been tbe misdiief, whicfa, in all ages and on all 
t|u^tions, has arisen from the vagueness of metaphysical no- 
tionS| and from the want of precise definition^ for tjie ordina- 
rily occurring phrases and terms of argumentation^ in no in- 
stance, perhaps, has the evil beea more extensive or more per- 
manent, than in the very Ancient feud respecting the nature 
and attributes of genius. For the influence of false doctrines 
on this head operates for the most part in that early period of 
life, ii^en faith is romantic, and judgment weak. £rror, sown 
ia such soil, strikes root hut too quickly and too deeply* 
A futile, glittering theory is constructed, by which genius is 
described as indescribable, design as fortuitous, and.reason.as 
unreasonable : paradox is piled upon paradox, gaudy and in- 
tricate, puzzling and dazding the sight : the intellectual pow- 
ers are snatched from the severe grasp of common sense, and 
reiled, like Homer's heroes,, in bright impenetrable clouds. 
When all this deception has been practised, the aspiring youth 
■begins to think, that genius is really an unaccountable pheno- 
' menon, a faky-gift: he disdains to sully its immaterial purity 
' with the contamination of gross and clogging rules : he leaves 
. study to the dull, and takes his chance with nature ! 

That;nich wild fancies should be propagated by the vulgar, 

{who know nothing of genius by experience, but who love the 

. marvellous, and would always rather believe any extraordinary 

appearance to be the creation of magic, than. the offspring pf 

• capacity .duly cultivated,) is natural and intelligible enough : 
nor can we wonder, that some of those, who possess genius, are 
anxious to keep up the quackery, and mislead the public as to 
the causes of the conjuration. But really it seems somewhat 
extraordinary, that the grave and. critical part of mankind 
should allow themselves to join in the common cant against 
polish and education. The minds that could sink under the 
usual cultivation which the higher ranks in this country re- 

* ceive, must be very weak minds indeed. 

The absence of cultivation is supposed to give room for oii* 
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'gitaality. Wfc j, to be sure, a thought, whether it have been 
produced by other authors or not, is always original to him 
who utters it, tfhe is not aware of its previous production : and 
so far indeed orighiality is promoted by the absence of culti- 
vation ; but such originaKly is of very little use io the world, 
and evinces no great superiority in the author. Now the bvHy 
valuable originalify, the production of something which may 
'be new not only to the author's mind, but to that of his readei*, is 
doubtlfess mote likely to be attained by the man, who, knowing 
'what others have already done, is enabled to form some esti- 
mate of th^t whuih it remains for him to do, thAn by one who, 
"being little acquainted with preceding exertions, perpetuftlly 
wastes his strength and his time, in performing that, which a 
"moderate degree of information would have told him was per- 
formed already. Finally, the drgumeiits of those who under- 
value cultivation, involve this palpable absurdity :— tfaattheait 
of poetry, unlikb dll other arts, has made, and can make, no 
improvement : that the experience of the past is unavailing : 
and that every succeeding bard, to the end of time, must dis- 
cover, by his own unguided efforts, those contrivances of plan, 
those artifices of contrast, those harmonies of cadence, thoje 
delicacies of phraseology, in short, all those thousand auxilia- 
ries, that administer so sweetly and so powerfully to the effect 
of poetry. How many endurable poets would be produced by 
this unassisted course, the reader will easily guess. A large 
* vocabulary of high-sounding phrases, about freedom firom all 

• 

' system, may be, and has been, scattered abroad, by poets whom 

nobody will be at the pains of reading ; but surely the writers, 
^destined to be admired by posterity, have been, with very, 

very few exceptions, men who have not thought themselves 
' unjust to tlieir own genius, in referring to the experience of 

their predecessors. 
£ven those advantages, which such a life as Burns's can bei> 

stow, scanty as they are in comparison with the benefits of li- 
*" terary education and society, do not appear to have been aU 
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hj his geniiu. Hie poelty of tlie untaoglit btidt k^ 
been distii^isbedy inaliiKKteyeiy nation, by a plain subli- 
mity, an unaffected deration, which rude scenery and simple 
msBuiers appear to hare promoted. The resources of such a 
style indeed are soon exhausted ; but, as hng as they last, they 
are among the most poweiiul and affecting. Even through the 
gloomy fustian of the son of Fingal, this suUime of nature 
sometimes jBashes out.— *But' Bums caught Teiy littfe of lofty 
inspiration. It must be confess^, that he was not a High* 
lander, and therefore' had not ikt retj best opportunities of 
contemplating nature in the magnificent dispositions of her 
Scottish scenery. But magnlfiooice, at any rate, does not «p« 
pear to hare been a quality of Burns^s genius. His genius, like 
his understanding, was rather strong than majestic : better cal- 
culated to sriae particulars with yigwous originality, than to 
embrace and adorn agraeralyiew. It is impossible to read his 
works, without discoTering, that, on almost every subject, he 
had s<mie partial error, some bias or prejudiee, that excluded or 
distorted comprriiensiye speculation. His was a near-s^hted 
kind of intellect, thaf saw coUatend and distant objects dimly, 
though it had a moie than common penetration in scanning what 
eame within its scope* Such minds may be capable ci much ; 
but yet they are not of the hi^^est order. A mind of the highest 
Older must be unclouded and comprehensiye ; it must possess 
the faculty of assigning a pnqMntionate importance to every 
relation of a subject, and of passing onward from detail to com* 
binatimi. The power of thus seizing general results with truth, 
valuable as it is in every pursuit of poetry and philosophy, is 
most peculiarly necessary to the sublime : which, without re« 
spect to any disputes concerning its mode of affecting the 
mind, may safely be affirmed to have little concern with par* 
tial surveys and curious details. 

Much of the popularity that attended Bums, appears to 
have arisen from the accident of his being a Scotchman. The 
mutual partiality, so x)oospicuoos among the natives of the 
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KcMtih) kiMUUe m it iftin pc)i)€i|^4Uid expedient in pmctlce^ 
indiictf thesmiiow nod. tbeo. U>. eimcdtbe! preference^ that a 
SffltohiMtt might KcaionaMy claim fioadi tbeaqot^ abov^ an £n^ 
glishmaii «ritb iQH^ nrats, and betrajn&them ioto an exalta** , 
tiaii #f Sodtclliilflii with modfumte talenta^ alfove Englishmen of 
ainlitifls giftttljr ^cap^ior* Cmmng fatifk with this national 
admudt^^e^ Bqnis ef course enlisted prejudice in his fiivour t 
aai pilBjndicr was'ia Iwiinataiice. jforthered bjr vanity^ For the 
Scotisb^ at t!^:tia)a oi hisr appeaiaace, had scarcely any poets t 
and ^'InrdniFCva a phaB0flmenoft§8 much to be boasted in that 
imff as VL 4irat|erMi)ee« Of any-.scaice commodity^ a very 
modcrirte saiaplo will gen^raliy pass a^ e^iceHent • The Romans 
applauded Terence as a comic author : and 4be Chimsse ad^ 
miretfaelaodsei^ofa tea»tray. . « , . 

What wotiU have tieeii the&ieof ftumsj if lie had been 
bona a»^t£iii||Iishman5 il is ii9t, difficult to guess. Qe wonld 
donbdessj^liav^ heen«treate4*n8 much beneath his desert^ as in 
BdotbuiA he was. orer-^Tatued* In t^is. conntfy, . genijus is not 
eaemiiaged« If^a man of talent ha^e confidence and resolution 
e&ovgk to btare the* obstacles that oppose his. on^, and mo« 
nq^0noi^;b(.t«JuppQrtther4xmt<sttiU th^ arrival of a brighter 
seasoD^ he maj« sufcepd.ia .England; i but ipery .vain are the 
hopeevof,-. those, who «eatpects assistance' while ast^isttance isyet^ 
importaxU^ J)} olhing. is to be gained but from a steady perse* 
vesanee. ' .; Character . and taknt united) a^ indeed irresistible 
in tbe^nd t and Asanily) or fear, will at length afibrd that notice 
which .gen^osity ;Mid taste o^ght spontaneously to have be* 
itonrcik: 'The vefreshi^^'Streams of fortuneare pot sjiowered 
on gipinir t tjiey mast |m^ wrung forth with long and laborious 
effort* •. Many And many ajioble mind^ which timidity, or po« 
veK|;y^. oii^sieme.oihMBf blameks^ evil forbids to seek the public 
observation, lingers in hopeless obscurrity for want of what 
costs tfilbiog, thenotioe^of the.bigheE^cIasses. There are some 
cradMi>Iei.exoe|^ic»a to this. genei«d. ia^^ buithey 
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are very few^ and by no means capable of attending to all the 
genius, that deserves consideration. Thus perish the best years 
of youth, in struggles for a precarious livelihood, or in the in^ 
activity of total despondence. Undoubtedly, in some partica^ 
Lars, the present age excels all that have preceded it ; but it is 
lamentably deficient in the patronage of genius. Even so latdy 
as fortjy or fifty years ago, the case -wbs less deplorable. The 
fine ladies in London had taken literature into their hands, and 
they exercised their duties with, something like that ardour 
which existed at Paris, before the revolution,^ in the golden 
days described by M armontel. Under the auspices of j^hion^ 
arose a long series of poets and wit^, who having shone origi-* 
nally by the lustre of their protectors, repaid the debt by the 
reflection of a tenfold light. In political life, it was the pride 
of noblemen who possessed boroughs, to send to parliament 
such representatives as would do honour to their pafcronsv — 
Mr. Dunning, Colonel Barre, and Mr. Burke, were thought 
more creditable friends, than those silent members who can as^- 
sist a cause with nothing but their votes. Such was the creed 
of the Shelb^rnes and the Charlemonts ; but their mode is 
quite obsolete. No man of genius has be^i brought forward, 
since the first appearance of Mr. Canning — ^which is now al- 
most twenty years ago. It is unhappily true, that a part of 
tbismischief must be imputed to the sufferers themselves. So 
many men of genius have been loose, unprincipled profligates, 
i^regul&r in their habits, and vulgar in their manners^ that ge- 
nius itself has been brought into an ill-repute. The name of 
author, instead of being, as it once was, a title of honour, now 
denotes too oflen, a vagabond, who being too lazy to leani ^^7 
regular employment, rather paradoxically selects that vocation 
which of all others requires the greatest labour. On such wri- 
ters disgrace deservedly^ descends ; but there seems no neces- 
sity for involving merit in the penance of vice, and altogethec 
)¥itbholding good, because igopd has been partially abused/ 
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Literature has need of a revolntion^ both in her authors and in 
her patrons. 

• * 

Many of the faults which dishonour d^nius, wereestceedingljr 
conspicuous in Burns : a dissolute cond^ict with respect to wo* 
men, a dreadful propensity to into:xication, and a general wild* 
ness and imprudence, in thought, word, and deed. But all this 
did not prevent the Scotch from noticing and applauding him. 
To be sure, their patronage added little to his fortune ; but 
fortune is not the best blessing ih the gift of the great. Fame 
is in their power : and fame, though it be but air, is vital air 
to a poet. Burns longed for reputation, not for wealth : he 
gained a decent maintenance by the humble situation, which 
the influence of his more powerful friends procured for him un* 
der government : and perhaps a decent maintenance was all 
that he had a right to expect, as solid reward. The rich caii 
hardly be expected to make larger pecuniary presents, than 
may be sufficient to save a poet from sinking beneath ab* 
solute distress. There should still perhaps remain enough of 
pressure, to, keep activity and industry always alert. 

Burns was not only praised during life by the great, but 
deified after death by his biographers and commentators. Dr. 
Carrie, Mr. Cromek, and the restof our poet's critical eulogists, 
have done small ^ervice to literature by their zeal in his favour. 
The temptation to write carelessly and rapidly, like Burns, is 
bat too powerful in all cases ; but it certainly is in some degree 
counteracted by the dread of posterity's neglect or condemna-* 
tion. Complaint may therefore justly be made of biographers, 
who praise all the weaknesses of their hero, and lead the inju* 
dicious to believe that faults are immaterial in great men. We 
^ad of a custom among the ancient Egyptians, which was 
thought extremely advantageous to the state. They brought 
the dead bodies of their kings to a regular trial before the per- 
formance of any funeral rite, in order that the merits of the de- 
ceased might undergo that investigation, which would not have 
been conducted without bias during life. According to the re- 
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suit of this trial, the ^n^\ p()sequie$ were grautetj or ^nl^» But 
modem biographers embalm without the process of enquiry^ 
mui enslnrine alike the yiciQus and the pure. 
, He seerris to have been perfectly c^ware of his Qiyn rcj^l valwft: 
luid his manner of expressing his opiuiojis op tl^is subject is 
pleajsingly free, both from the presumption of concejt onth^ oi^e 
hand^ and from the affectation of modesty on th^ othe^. In a 
feort of common-pl(|ce bpok of his own, he says : 

^' Observations ^ Hints^ Songs^ Scrcqis of Poefri/j Sfc. hyi 
R, B, — a man who had little art in making money, and still less in 
keeping it ; but was, Jiowever, a man of some seiise, a gre^it de^l pf 
honesty, and unbounded good^-will to every creature, rational and 
irration?il. As he was but little indebted to scholastic education, 
and bred at a plough-tail, his performances must be strongly tinc- 
tured with his unpolished rustic way of life ; but as I helieTii they 
?ire really his ore «, it may be some entertainment to a curious obser«. 
vcr of human nature, to see how a ploughman thinks and feels, un- 
der the pressure of love, ambition, anxiety, grief, with the like cares 
and passions, which, however diversified by the modes and manners: 
of life, operate pretty much alike, I believe, on all the species.'^ 
(Vol. II. p. 5.) 

In a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, he exclaims: 

^^ y^ou are afraid I shall grow intoxicated with my prosperity as a 
poet. A.las ! Madam, I know myself and the world too well. I do not 
mean any airs of affected modesty ; I am willing to believe that my abii 
Jities deserved some notjice ; but in a most enlightihed, informed a^0. 
and nation, when poetry is and has btten the study of men of the first 
natural gepius, aided with all the powers of polite learning,politebooks, 
and polite company — to be dragged forth to the full glare of learnetil 
and polite observation, with all my imperfections of awkward rusti- 
city and crude unpolished ideas on my head — T assure you, Madam, 
I do not dissemble when I tell you 1 tremble for the consequences. 
The novelty of a poet in my obscure situation, witUimt any of those 
advantages w^hich are reckoned, necessary for that character, at least 
at this time of day, has raised a partial tide of public notice, which 
has home me to a height where I am absolutely, feelingly certain 
my abilities are inadequate to suppjort me ; and too surely do I see 
that time when the same tide will leave me, and recede, perhaps, as 
ifar below the mark of truth, I do not say this in the ridiculous af- 
fectation of self-abasement and modesty. I have studie4^ysetf, an^^ 
Imow what ground I occupy ; and, ho.wever a friend oi" the world. 
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xtinf differ froifi me In that pal-tic ular, I stand for my own opinion, 
in silent resolTe, with all the tenaciousaess of property. I mention 
this to you, once for all, to disburthen my mind, and I do not wish 
to liear or say more about it. — But 

^ when proud fortune's ebbing tide^recedes,' 

you will bear me witness, that, when my bubble of fame was At tfa« 
highest, I stood, unintoxicated, with the inebriating cup in my hand, 
bdkitig fonVatd with rueful resolve to the hastening time when the 
Uow of Calumny should dash i( to the ground, with all the eager j 
ness of Tengeful triumph." (V(A. II. pp.40, 41.) 

And the same thought occurs in a letter to the Hev. G. 
LovjTie: 

** I thank you, Sir, with all my soul, for your friendly hints ; 
though I do not need them so much as my friends are apt to imagine. 
Yotl ar^ dazzled with newspaper accounts and distant reports ; but 
in reality, I hare no great temptation to be intoxicated with the cup 
of prosperity. Novelty may attract the attention of mankind awhile ; 
to it I owe my present eclat : but 1 see the time not far distant, whert 
the popular tide, which has borne me to a height of which I am, 
perhaps, Uhworrthy, shall recede, with silent celerity, and leave me a 
barren waste of sand, to descend at my leisure to ray former station. 
I do hot say this in the affectation of modesty ; I see the conse- 
quence h unavoidably, and am prepared for it. I had been at a 
good deal of pains to form a just, impartial estimate of my intellec. 
iual powers before I came here ; I have not added, since I- came to 
Edhiburgh, any thing to the account ; aiid I trust I shall take every 
atom of it back to my shades, the coverts of my unnoticed, early 
years." (Ibid. p. 48.) 

Even if a doubt of Burfts's poetical immortality had not been 
suggested by that general deficiency of very transcendent beau-' 
ties, which, not withstanding a few meritorious passages, 
determines him a secondary writer, such a doubt would 
have sptang from the ordinary complexion of his subjects and 
of his dialect. A very large proportion of his poetry is written 
on topici^ of a peculiar cast. It is easy to conceive, that petty 
malignities and trifling attachments may have deeply interested 
our author himself, in Death and Dr. Hornbook, the Brigs of 
Ayr, the Calf, Poor Mailie, Tam Samson, and a long list of ai- 
inilar works ; bat the interest attached in the mind of an au- 
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thor to the topics and phrases that engage his Muse, bj no 
means extends itself to the minds of his readers. Those works 
will not be long admired, which cannot be understood, by stu- 
dents in general, without notes and references, biographical 
sketches, anecdotes, and explanations of particular conversa- 
tions or occurrences. Among the Scotch indeed, Bums's cre^ 
dit may endure a little longer than on the Southern banks of 
the Tweed : for there is a great proportion of verbal peculiari- 
ties, of local descriptions, andofallnsionstonational habits, which 
is likely to be more relished where it is more familiar. But the 
Scottish language— for the title of a language ought not 
perhaps to be denied to a vocabulary so much nobler than 
the provincial dialects — ^the Scottish language is gradually 
waning : and thence its bards seem fated to become obsolete. 
If, like the Greek and Roman writers, the Scottish authors 
possessed any very striking beauties, any soul of poetry to 
keep alive the corruptible frame of their diction, they might be 
preserved amid all the decays of time. But having little more 
to recommend them, than a moderate share of ease and pasto- 
ral simplicity, a few pretty images on the subject of love, and 
a few characteristic descriptions in tlie Dutch style of painting, 
they will probably descend, even with their own countrymen, to 
that kind of neglect, which, among English readers, is at this 
day the lot of Fergusson, and Allan Ramsay, and one or twc> 
other Northern bards, well known by their name.s, but not at 
^1 by their works. 

Though these pages are so bold as to predict the gradual de-* 
cline of Burns's fame, let it be remembered, that this decline b 
not mentioned here as an occurrence likely to be immediate. 
Independently of the merit which he certainly possesses, many 
temporary causes yet continue to prevent the multitude from 
judging him clearly. Something is accomplished in favour of 
his reputation, by the still extant aristocracy, who delight to 
boast of having known a poet ; and something, by the hodiernal 
tjiste for wonders. But the principal cause of prcsept error 
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is, that, of late years, the leading departments of litera- 
tore, both poetical and critical^ have been almost exclusiveljr 
in the hands of Scotchmen. With such advantages, it<:an 
be ho wonder that Bnnw is still overvalued. But it is to be 
hoped for the credit of English talent, that the literary ascen- 
dency of our ingeiuous neighbours will not endure for ever : 
in process of time their domination may be superseded, and^ 
with the sovereign influencei appear destined to fall the 
finrourites whom the sovereign influence has npbome. • 
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1 HE accumulation of knowledge, which the observations 
and ihe exertions of about thirty centuries have produced, 
exceeds^ in an unappreciable degree, the capacity of a 
human being. Though divided into branches under ap'pro- 
priate denominations, and though a single individual gene- 
rally directs his attention to not more than one or two of those 
branches ; yet it can but seldom be said, that he becomes 
thoroughly possessed of the former ; nor can it be denied, 
that the difficulty of comprehending and. retaining increases 
in proportion as science advances. But the same industry, 
which has ascertained a multitude of useful facts, and has 
dms extended the limits of the arts and the sciences, has 
likewise contrived means of assisting the mind, both in the 
comprehension, and in the retention, of those facts. — The 
former of these objects is attained by clear, rational, and me- 
thodical explanations ; — the latter, by arrangements in writ- 
ten repositories, wherein any particular kind of information 
may be easily and regularly obtained. 
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-^ Tbe late ^ rapid adv^ncemeat bf Phibsophy in all ill 
bi'anebes^ - bayiDg fireqiieiitly demanded a renewal of thosil 
book$ which profess to explain its prinoipleis aad to record 
its valuable discoveries, yariou& suck wqtks have Accordingly 
been pcpducedy and among those^ it cannot, upon ejtmnina* 
tion, he denied, that one of the best which the pmbJic has n^ 
ceived, is the work whidi forms the object of the preseixt 
account* > Two bulky quarto vqlumes, although too large far 
an elementary treatise, and tqo small for a comj^kte and eac-* 
tended view of the subject, will, nevertheless, be found to 
i;:ontain a prodigious stock of information, far exceeding the 
quantity which might be reasonably expected from the 
size of the volumes, or from the labour of a single individual, 
A work so large, so comprehensive, and , yet so concise^ 
must naturally afford ample scope both for criticism, and for 
commendation. But the voice of impartiality, which weighs 
each separate part, and determines the result of the whole, is 
compelled to pronounce a most favourable report on the merit 
of the performance, 

Tbe first volume, consisting of about 800 pages, contains 
(after a preface and an ample table of contents) si^ty lecturer 
in three divisions, under the titles of Mechanics, Hydrody* 
liamics, and Physics ; each of whiph divisions comprehends 
twenty lectures. Those lectures were compiled for the pur? 
pose of being read at the Royal Institution, to which place 
Dr. Young was appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
and where he accordingly read them during two successive 
years. They were afterwards revised, corrected, and enlarged^ 
by the addition of the most recent discoveries, and, under that- 
form, they were finally offered to the puMic in the year 1807* 
• The same volume likewise contains 43 copper plate engra? 
vings, to each of which a short explanation is anne:^ed in the 
opposite page, and which exhibit the delineations of a vast 
number of instruments, results of experiments, natural phe« 
fiomena^ and diagrams for illustration. Some of the figures 
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lirhich irelnte to Ofrtiod) are neatly pbtoui«d. The plates are 
fail, imt tbe %Ures in general Art sm^ll^ rather too much t^b 
for most reedets. 

la the iSompilation of these lectures, Dr. Young has not 
only Uttdertaken to explain the chief, or leading principles of na» 
ttttal philosophy ; but he has also endeavoured to mention all 
theccdlat^ral ot dependant subjects, sUch for instance, as thb 
itpplicatioii of mechanics, of hydrostatics, of astronomy, of 
optics^ &c. to the common ptttposes of economy, to the arts, 
ilid to manulkctures. He has, in truth, embraced a much 
greater variety of subjects thart is usually explained in k 
course ofphilosc^hical lectures, or in philosophical treatises; 
but he has treated them in a manner neither too profound, not 
too particular ; having justly adapted them to the purpose of 
giving a general information of those matters to a mixed 
company, such as may be expected to attend the Royal In- 
stitution. To a company of that description, the intricacy 
of strict demonstrations, the long lists of Ikcti of certain de^ 
nominations, the minute numerical determinations of weight, 
of temperature, of refraction, of expansion, of .hardness, of 
gravity, of transparency, ais^ so forth. Will always prove 
both tedious and useless ; it being hardly to be expected that the 
hearer should follow a long demonstration without interrupt 
tion j or that he could impress to his memory a traiti of new 
names, and of particular numbers, in the course of a verbal 
tecitation. 

It may be obviously observed, that in pineparing these fee-* 
tatos for the press, such statements as have been mentioned 
above, might have been subjoined either in the te^t, or by the 
way of notes ; bat Dir. Young with great propriety reserved 
Aeta for the second volume, which will be noticed in thd 
sequels — Let us now take a nearer view of the ccmtents pf thd 
first volume, or at least of some parts of it ; for the uniformity 
of style supersedes the necessity, aild the limits qf our 
publicatlcm rendei^ il impracticable, tojbtlow Hkis author I8te|| 
by step ^Uwrnghout hi$ entensivt woA^« 
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It has been frequently observed^ that most of the primary 
notions of philosohpy, and such as may seem to be the simplest, 
are the most difficult to be expired withyerbal precision, 
or 'with complete satisfaction. The reason may probably de- 
pend upon the want of simpler ideas^ by the combination of 
which, the desired explanation mi^ be effected. On this ac« 
count it frequently happens, that the comprehension of a 
particular subject is rendered much more intricate and per- 
plexed by the very same length of illustration, which is in* 
tended for its omiplete elucidation. Dr. Young^s definition 
of Motion in the second lecture is ingenious ; and, had he 
left it insulated, the slightest attention on the part of the rea- 
der, might have compensated for the exceptionable part of 
its general application. '' Motion, (he says,) therefore, is the 
change of rectilinear distance between two points." He thea 
.proceeds to observe, ^^ that two points are necessary to con- 
<<stitute motion; that in all cases when we are inquiring 
/< whether or no any body or any point is in motion, we must 
^^ recur to some point which we can compare with it, and 
<< that if a single atom existed alone in the Universe, it could 
'^ neither be said to be in motion, nor at rest." 

It may be easil}*^ perceived, that the ori^nal definition of 
motion is sufficiently satisfactory, but that the subsequent 
part, together with a great deal more, which we might have 
transcribed, seems to involve the mind of a novice in a cloud 
of doubt and perplexity. «— The like observation might also be 
ftpplied to some other definitions. 

The seventh lecture, on Pressure and Equilibrium, is pecu- 
liarly well executed; the difference between pressure and 
momentum (an abstruse subject) being pointed out as well as 
the present state of knowledge seems to admit of. The sim- 
ple n^echanical powers are likewise briefly and clearly ex- 
plained in the latter part of the same lecture. 

The tenth and the eleventh lectures are some of tbpse which 
treat (A subjects unusy^l in *a course of philosophical lectures^ 
The former treats of Dewing, Writing, and Measuring; — the 
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latter^ of Modelling, Perspective, Engraving, and Painting. 
But though those subjects are .treated in a^iicise, and some* 
times inasuperficikl manner; yet they fdrnish good examples 
of the application of mechanics, and serve, at the same time, 
to relieve the mind from the continual attention to theoretical 
precepts. Nearly the same observations are applicable to 
the fourteenth lecture, wherein the principles of architecture 
and carpentry are explained, and to the seventeenth, which de* 
scribes the construction of chronometers, or time-keepers, gi- 
ving an account of their gradual improvements, and their pe-^ 
ctliar merits. 

The twentieth lecture, which contains a concise history of 
Mechanics, and concludes the first grand division under the 
name of Mechanics, is peculiarly well adapted to the incli* 
nation of general readers. 

There is a competition, — a sort of rivalship, among human 
beings, which renders them extremely fond of personal anec- 
dotes. The unusual actions, whether laudable or blameabte, 
of other individuals, — their prosperity, or their misfortunes, 
seldom fail to excite interest and curiosity ; for by a natural 
application to ourselves, our satisfaction, our emulation, our 
caution 9 or our astonishment, is called forth, whence new ac- 
tions frequently arise. In scientific histories, where theo- 
retical or practical subjects are connected with personal anec- 
dotes, the latter^ by a natural connection of ideas, help to im- 
press the former pn the mind of the hearer. Thus tlie idea of 
burning-glasses generally suggests the remembrance of Ar^ 
chimedes, and Proclus, who are said to have burned the 
vessels of their enemies by means of reflectors. Thus also 
the name of Newton is scarcely separable from the idea of the 
general gravitation of matter. *> ■ 

Dr. Young begins his lecture with the origin of Grecian 
learning in Egypt, and then proceeds to mention the Ionian 
ind the Italian schools, Pythagoras, Democritus, Archytas, 
Aristotle, Epicurus, Archimedes, Vitruvius, Bacon;, Galileo,. 
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• Napier, Nfewton^ Hdoke, &c. dowfl t6 the most itiocki-ii phi. 
losopbers, malkMiktitiaDfry and mechanics. Th6 sketch is 
concise, but tegular and ihstroctive. A short table Is placed 
at the end of the kctnrd, cxhibitinof theHlmes of theabove^ 
mentioned, iind oth^r Ingenious persons, \<rif h the periods la 
tvhich they lived, after the maftner of Pricstlfey^s biographic*! 
fable. — A simllat appcrtdage is added to each of the othet 
historical lectures. — From this twentieth lecture the follmving 
paragraphs are transcribed a$ a specimen of thi^ antbbr^is 
ityle. 

^^ In the midst of an age of darkness, an insulated indiTidttai 
** arrests our attention, by merits of no ordinary kind. Roger 
** Bacon was born at Ilchestcr, in the yeir 1214 : it is trell knowa 
<^ that hift experiments had led him to a discoTery of the properties 
'^ of gunpowder, although he humanely concealed the nature of its 
^ composition from the public, and described it only in an enigma. 
** The extent of his optical knowledge has been variously estiniated, 
^^ bnt it wa» nnque^ipitably much greater thaii that of the ancient 
^^ philosophers. He appears,, however, to have had some com«. 
^ panions in his mechanical pursuits; he declares that he had seen 
** chariots Which could mOire with incredible rapidity, #ith6ftt tM 
^ help of animals ; he, describes a diving beU : and he says that he 
^^ bad been informed, on good authority, that machines had been 
*' made, by the assistance of whieh men might fly through th^ 
^^ air. Cifflabv^, who first began to reTivethe long neglected art 
^^ of painting, was contemporary with Bacon. The use of oil in 
*^ painting is Commjonly supposed to have been introrduced by 
*^ Van Eyck ; but there are traces irt the records 6f Ais eountiy, 
^^ of its employment as evly as th^ year 1389.'^ 

^' The clepsydrae, or water timekeepers of the ancients, ap, 
^^ pear to hate been gradually ti^ansformed, iii the fiiiddle siges^ 
f^ into the clocks of the Saracens, and of the Arabians ; aifd thee^e. 
f^ were introduced into Europe in the thirteenth century. About 
** the year 1290, turret-clocks wer6 erected at Westminster, Art da€ 
** Canteifbury. The first dock, Of which we know the construe, 
¥' tion, is that which. was made by Wallingford in 13%, and which 
^^ was regulated by i^ fly ; and the second that of Defoiideur,, or 
^ FusoriuS, ' with a simple balance, made about l4()6.— Bot it 
^ appears that some portable watches had been constructed in the 
^^ heginrnng of the fourteenth century ; and about the )i^ar 1460, ' 
^'several clock.jnakers are said to have -come to England from 
^ Fla^dc^s.>» 
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(^ The »rt pf §iigr|ivid{ 911 ui?Ul, and of priating witli tb9 roU 
" ling press, 19 supposed to have be^n inreoted in the year I43S« 
" Some attribute the art of printing with types to Laurentius 
^^ Coster^ of HaeFlero, Who, as they say, in 1430, employed for th« 
^^ miFpose separate blocks of iirood> tied together with thread. 
" CJensfleich, one of his workmen, went to Mentz, and was tiiera 
^^ assisted by Gutenberg, who invented types of metal. But the 
" best authors appear to disbelieve this story ; and Gutenberg, in 
^^ partnership with Fust, and Schoeifer, is the first that is univer« 
'^ sally allowed to have practised the art. It was introduced into 
"this country by William Caxton.»» 

^^ I^eonardo da Vinci, the most Accomplished man of his age, 
'' was born about the year 1443, and excelled not only in painting 
^^ and poetry, hut also in architecture, mathematics, and mechanics. 
" Th^ state of practical mechanics in this and. the subsequent c^n. 
'Juries maybe estimated from Ramelli's collection of machines, 
^^ which contains several curious and useful inventions; some of 
^' them long since forgotten, and even lately proposed agaia 
" ^ new,". * , . 

^^ The works of Bacon, Lord Verulam, although not immodi. 
'^ ately tending to the advancement of mathematics or mechanica, 
*' are universally allowed to have conduced very materially to the 
" improvement of every branch of science, by the introduction of 
^' a correct and conclusive method of philosophical arrangement 
^' and inquiry. Guido Ubaldi publv^hed, in 1577, a treatise om 
^^ mechanics, not wholly exempt from inaccuracies ; and in the foU 
*' lowingyear, a valuable commentary on the works of Archimedes ; 
'^ some of the properties of projectiles were about the same tim^ 
^^ rather imagined than demonstrated by Tortalez : Benedetti sooii 
^' after began to reason correctly respecting the principles of me^ 
^^ chani cs ; but it was reserved for Galileo to lay the foundations 
^' of th9 discoveries, which have succeeded each other with increa. 
'^ sing rapidity for more than two centuries. He investigated, in 
^^ the year 1589, the laws of accelerating forces, and shewed the 
^^ nature of the curve which is described by a projectile : he infep« 
^^ red fromr observation the isochronism of the vibrati9ns of a pen« 
^^ dulum, and the principle was soon after applied by Sanctorius 
" to the regulation of timekeepers. Stevintis^ a Dutchman, wus 
^^ the first that clearly stated the important law by which the eqni« 
^' iibrium of any three forces is determined: and the properties 
" of the centre of gravity were successively investigated by Lucas 
^ Valerius, Lafaille, and Guldinus, who made some additions.to 
*^ the elegant propositions, of Archimedes which relate to it,*' 

Should it be asked, whicb of tbe Itetwros of the secx>nd di« 
Tisioa sAfia to b« writtea with more particuh^f attention, an 
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answer might be giyen in fiivour of the lectures on optics. 
Dr. Young seems to have bestowed peculiar labour on the 
study of that bi&nch of natural philosophy : for one may easily 
discover new hints, new lights, and new explanations, in those 
optical lectures. — In treating of the theories of optics, Dr. 
Young does not seem to give that satisfaction which the rea* 
der might be led to expect. But this defect, which could 
hardly be avoided in the lectures, is compensated by certain 
papers on that subject, which were first published in the phi- 
losophical transactions of the Royal Society, and which are 
reprinted in the second volume of the present work. 

The lectures on Sound may well claim the rank next to 
those on optics ; yet some of them, and especially the thirty- 
third, which treats of harmonics^ are rather in want of a 
more methodical arrangement, or a more detailed explanation. 
In their present state, they are not easily comprehended with^ 
out repeated and attentive perusals ; and of course could have 
been much less understood when delivered verbally. The 
twenty lectures ef the last division, under the general title of 
Physics, embrace a variety of subjects, the most important of 
which are treated more at large, whilst others are explained 
in a more summary way, and some are little more than barely 
mentioned. 

After a general view of the first volume of the work, which, 
is at present under consideration, it would be both useless and 
improper to enter into a particular examination, or to attempt 
to censure any part of it ; for, since those lectures were com- 
piled for the purpose of giving a superficial, yet extended, 
view of the modern state of philosophical knowledge, a sievere 
examiner might easily find occasion to criticize the excep- 
tionable part of almost every subject, that is mentioned-in the 
course. — ^He might remark, that several propositions are. de- 
ftitute of demonstration ; that a great many explanationsrare 
^ther too intricate, or not sufficiently illustrated by means 
#f •samples; he saightcallin question certain theories, and 
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|>oint out a yariety of defective statemfents ; wbicb, howevf^k') 
leem inteuded to be as tbey are, for the purpose of aroiding 
minutiie, tbat can hafdiy ever be remembered when heard in 
a lecture-room, or, if remembered, can seldom be of use to 
the hearer, who cannot possibly expect to become fully in- 
forotied of a subject without farther study, or more particular 
application* It will, for instance, suffice for a lecturer to 
lay, that a heavy body, dropped from a little altitude above 
the sur&ce of the earth, wiU descend through 16 feet, in 
the first second of time, and tiiis may be easily remembered. 
Yet sach statement may be censured as being incorrect ; for, 
the space abovemention^ is a little longer than 16 feet. Its 
proper length, according to the nearest approximation of 
experimental investigation, being 16*087 feet 3 but the ad- 
ditional decimal fraction of 0*087 is neither easily remember- 
ed, nor, when remembered, is of any great importance to a 
superficiaHeamer. 

The only question which might dei^rve discussion, is whe* 
ther, in a course of lectures, it would be bettar thoroughly to 
explain and to illustrate the very first principles of a subject, 
without advancing a great way into it; or to give an enlar- 
ged, but fluperficial, view of every branch of the same. And 
though, at first sight, it may appear indifferent whether the 
one or the other of those plans be adopted ; yet a slight con- 
sideration of the object for which the course of lectures is in- 
tended, will easily point out tlie plan to which the preference 
ought to be given. — Scientific lectures in gtneral are deli- 
vered either to academies, colleges, and seminaries, of various 
kinds, in which, young persons are educated ; or in towns, 
to a promiscuous company, of all ages and descriptions. The 
attendance of the former may be justly considered as profes- 
sional students, who, being intended for the law, for physic, , 
or fdr any other department, must be initiated into those 
branches of knowledge, which are more or less immediately 
subsenrint to their intended professions, ^nd in this cas^ 
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it is evident that a proper ^nd full expiation of t^e ludi* 
ments qf t^ sc^i^nce is absolutely necessary; for upop thi$ 
firm foundation^ the superstracture of the whole subject must 
be raised in the inind of the leatner. Bi^t to a mixt company^ 
Mrhose niembers either wish to be amus^ for a short time^. 
OF desire to acquire a slight notion of a science^ wi£h6iit-gi* 
ving themselves any farther trouble about it^ the oi^Iy paiticu*' 
Lirsj \^hich can with propriety be delivered ^ aie th^ most 
useful definitions^ and such more prominent parts of a subject 
as may make a greater impression in the hearer's min^^ with* 
put fatiguing his attention. 

Dr. Young, in his lectures, has often steered a i|iiddl# 
course between the two ^bovam^ntioned plans.. 1q g^Ksialf 
however, he has leaded with considerable incUnatioa towaid9 
the extended and the superficial mode, which, upon' every 
consideration^ seeps^ to have be^i^ judiciously ^apted to the 
company.for which his lectures were intended. 

The second volume of this work consists of 738 pages^ 
and it may well be considered as a performance in great 
measure distinct from the 'first. The oijily , tbi«^ IJ^bicfe 
they have in common, is a copious index at the caad of 
the second volume, which refers to the inatefiaU of both the 
volumes. 

In a short preface, with which this volume pomraences^ Ux* 
Young briefly mentions the nature of the ccmtent^, ^i|d adds 
a few necessary observations relative to their use. Tb^se con- 
tents are of three diflferent kinds, unconnected with each other;, 
though they are all belouging to the subject of naturat philo- 
sophy, and the mathematics, tc^etherwith the. arts dep«id- 
ing upon them. The first 86 pages contain the mathematici^ 
elements of natural philosophy. After these, the principal 
part of the volume, (viz.) as far as page 520 contains ame« 
thodical catalogue, of references, a most eldborate and nabst 
useful performance. The rest of the volume contains ^9ii^el* 
laneous papers «^on.subjects of uaturs^ phii<>^Qpbyy ^d an 
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index for the whole T^ork.— *0f those parts it is now necessary 
to give a more particular, or a more satisfactor j accoimt. 

From the small number of pages in which the mathema* 
tical elements of natural philosophy are contained, the readier 
is naturally led to expeet a most ccHnpendious or condensed 
' statement of the same, and his expectation will not be disap- 
pointed ;' for they were originally intended to serve as a syl- 
labus to the lectures, and for that purpose they were first pub- 
lished by themselves in a small octavo volume : but on bein^ 
reprinted in the present work, they have been augmented by 
the addition both of elementary matter, and of origmal in- 
Testigations. 

' *^ These elements (Dr. Young says) are perfectly independent 
<^ of eTery otiier work introductory to any branch of the mathe. 
^^'xnatics, and they comprehend all the propositions which are re« 
^^ quired for forming a complete series of demonstrations, leading to 
^ every case ^of linpor^nce that occurs in natural philosophy , with 
<< the exception of some of the more intricate calculatiQUs of astro. 
*-^nomy.'* 

These elements are divided into three parts; each of which 
is subdivided into several sections ; and were it possible tho- 
roughly to (explain the principles of the subjects which are trea- 
ted of, within the liniits in which those sections are contained, the 
performance might be justly considered as a most extraordi- 
nary^ and a most useful production. But nipon a careful 
examination, an impartial reader will easily discover the stan- 
clard of their real value, which by no means renders thfcm in- 
dependent of any other elementary woA,-— In their present 
state, it would be difficult tq determine the class of readers, 
to whom these elements might prove acceptable. Too la- 
conic and too abstruse for mere beginners, too ^hort for 
proficients, and too imperfect for those who would study fbik 
Subject with care and attention ; they are, nevertheless, curi- 
ously expressed, and tontaiu several neat demonstrations, , 
together with a variety of other useful particulars ; but they 
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ar6 in want of considerable addition and alteration^ beford 
they may be considered as a complete compendium of na- 
tural philosophy. Upon this plan, which is not unlike 
Joneses Synopsis Palmarioruin MatheseSs^'snih theadditioo of 
a detached explanatory volume^ a most useful work might be 
compiled^ which would have the double advantage of serving 
as a concise remembrancer to proficients ; and, with the 
assistance of the explanatory volume, as an elementary work 
for coUegial students. The abovementioned Mr, Jones 
might with propriety have affixed to his Synopsis (which by 
the bye is a most curious performance) the motto, Duin brevis . 
esse lahoTQ^ohscurus jio. His son, the late Sir William 
Jones, famous for his Oriental knowledge, was so impressed 
with the truth of this observation, that, before he had any 
expectation of going to India, he intended to apply himself 
to the study of the mathematics and philosophy, principally 
for the purpose of writing an explanation of, or key to, his 
father's Synopsis. 

The sections of the elements, which are the object of our 
knmediate consideration, though greatly compressed, and in 
some measure imperfect, are not, however, all equally so ; and 
in proof of this, a section of tlie most contracted or imper- 
fect, and another of the best kind, may now be pointed out. 
As an instsmce of the former, we may ex^onine the second 
section of the -first part, which treats of the Comparison of 
'variable Quantities. 

This section contains three definitions ; six the(»rems relative 
to the doctrine of, or principally for finding, fluxions; and 
lastly, an algebraical problem ; namely, a very concise idea of 
the method of solving numerical equations by approximation. 
This jiuthor would perhaps have done much better, if, instead 
jdbSreof, he had stated the nature of proportional equations, by 
•hewing how those equations are affected by th^ addition, sub* 
traction, multiplication, and division, of variable or invariable 
^antities ; which is a subject very UfifiHd to beginn^s^ and 
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Hthich id, at the same time, susceptible of being sufficiently ex* 
plained m a very narrow compass. 

The sevepth section of the second part^ which treats of 
Pressure and Equilibrium^ may be considered as one of the 
best. Amongst other particulars^ it describes the mechanical 
powers in a short, indeed, but elegant, manner* The ninth, 
likewise, on -the Equilibrium and Strength of elastic Sub* 
stances^ deserves particular notice, as it contains a considerable 
quantity of original matter* 

The methodical catalogue of references, which follows the 
abovemetitioned elements, cannot be too much admired or 
praised* The disposition of the materials, the accuracy of thf 
iitatements, the numerous works to which it refers, the elegant 
manner in which the results of various experimental enquiries 
Jind observations are condensed in tables, or formulae, or other- 
wise, and the impartial statement of opinions or theories, are 
strong marks of an industrious, persevering, and extensively 
informed mind. 

The use of this part of Dr. Young^s work is not confined to 
any particular kind of students. The novice will be directed 
by it in the choice of his books relative to any particular 
branch of philosophical, mechanical, or mathematical know* 
ledge:— -the proficient will be enabled to see how far any sub* 
ject has been advanced, and what boolis he must examine for 
that purpose. But his enquiry is oftea sufficiently satisfied, 
and the necessity of more elaborate researches is superseded by 
a concise but satisfactory statement of the subject in question ; 
for it is scarcely possible to open this catalogue at random^ 
without meeting with a variety of those useful and compen- 
dious statements. — But let us now take a nearer view of those 
particulars. 

The contents of the catalogue of references, or the titles of 
its numerous divisions, are expressed in a table of a peculiar 
nature, ^\hich is prefixed to it. In this table, the dependence 
of dne subject upon another, or the branches of the principal 

mi 
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fioibjects, are distinguished bj means of long Imes or ^tifkitt^ 
60 that a particular subject may be readily found Out, witbotit 
the necessity of running along tlie whole table. Thus, if it be 
required to find out the authors who have written upon escape* 
wents of time-keepers, the enquirer will in the firet place look 
for the principal article, Mechanics in generaly to which tht 
urticle in questk)n obviously belongs. This embraces, in af long 
l>rdck^, several subordinate heads, and among them there is> 
Practical Mechanics^ which comprehends several inferior ti* 
firs, one of which is, Time^keepcrsin general. This compre- 
bends other titles, one of which is, Parts ef a Time^keeper'^ 
tad stmong those parts will be found Escapement y which refers 
Ae reader to page 193 of the catalogue for the desired informa* 
tion. 

With respect to the disposition of the materials, Dr. Young 
expresses himself in the following manner : 

^^ The catalogue of references has been method icailysurbdivided, 
^^ as far as it was possible to do it with convenience. and accuracy, 

'^ and the works and passages belonging to each subdivision, have 
^^ in general been arranged in chronological order ; except that 
^^ the different productions of the same author have been placed 
*^ together. ' The divisions of the catalogue follow very nearly tht. 
*^ same order as the text of the lectures, so that there has been no 

.** occasion for any references from one to the Other. '^ 

The number of works which the reader is referred to, dif» 
fers, as must be naturally expected, according to the subject. 
Thus, in the instance which has been mentioned above, under 
the xXiXeoi Escapement y in page 193,.therewill be found twenty- 
*one different virorks which treat of escapements. Thus also 
under the title of Machines for raising Water^ PumpSy 
Fire-engineSy and Fountains ^ you will find about 190 works 
mentioned. It is not only to works written expressly, and 
totirely, on the particular subjects, that the reader is re- 
ferred to ; but likewise to particular parts of general and pe- 
riodical publications ; such ^s to transactions of learned |Oclc- 
ties, to magazlues, journals, ft;c. 
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^^ la the mathematical, (Dr. Young says,) and astroifomical 
*^ parts, all references to the transactions of foreign societies have 
*^ in general been omitted: partly because they woald have been 
^^ too numerous for insertion, and partly because they may be found 
*^ at large in the copious works of Murhard and of Reuss. The 
*^ references to periodical publications have been continued, where 
•* it was possible, to the beginning of the year 1805." 

The statements of experiments, obserraticxis, theories, &c. 
that are intermixed with the other particulars of this cata^ 
logue^ deserve particular notice ; and it will now be necessary 
to point out some of those that are more remarkable*. Thejr 
arc so very numerous, that, if collected, they would form a 
pretty well-sized volume. They are unquestionably very 
useful, especially because they are compendiously expressed^ 
in consequence of which they may be easily remembered. And 
it must be acknowledged^ that Dr. Young possesses great 
powers of epitomizing and condensing. 

The £rst remarkable article that occurs, is an epitome of th» 
principal attempts and experiments that have been made for 
the purpose of establishing Standards of Measures, togethe^r 
mth the statement of English, Scotch, French, and other fo- 
reign measures^ both ancient and modern. These have beett 
extracted from the most authentic sources, and the names q( 
the authors, or experimenters, are annexed to the account. The 
accuracy of the numerical expressions is likewise deserving 
commendation* 

Similar to this essay (as it may be properly called) on Mea-^ 
3ures, is the essay on Weights, under the title of Standard 
Weights J in page 160 and following. 

The division which is intitled Sources of Motion^ is subdi« 
vided into the following heads, viz. Animal Mechanics; Ant* 
tnal Force; Immediate Force of Men; Performance of Men 
hy Machines; Force of Horses \ Work of Mules; and /;?• 
animate Force. And in those divisions, besides the references^ 
the reader will find the statements themselves ; to that, un« 
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less any one wish to examine the authors themselves for any 
Tery particular purpose, he need not take any farther trouble; 
for the abovementioned statements are clearly and accurately 
expressed 3L so as to afford complete satisfaction. \ 

The division on Friction^ Tvhich follows the above, contains 
an elegant abstract of Coulomb's memoir on Friction. 

The reader will be enabled to form a better idea of the man* 
ner in which Dr. Young expresses the result of experlmaitS| 
by the following specimen, which has been transcribed from 
page 185 : 

^^ From the Journals of the "Royal Institution, Extract from 
^' a Memoir of M* Labillardiere, on the Strength of the 
^^ Fibres of the Flax of New Zealand. Read before the 
^' National Institute. B. Soc. Phil. n. 75* 

^^ This flax, the phormium tenaxj was procured from the inhOr 
' bitants of New Zealand, by M. Labillardi^re himself, in the 
^ voyage he made in search of La Peyrouse. 

^^ In thesei experiments particular care waa^ taken to employ sub- 
^ stances of a diameter as equable as possible throughout their 
* lengths. The inferences are, that the strength of the fibres of the 
^ great aloe^ agave Americana^ being equal to 7, that of common 

< flax is represented by 11^; that of hemp by le^-; that of th* 

< Qax of New Zealand by 93^ ; and that of silk by 34. If we 
« C9,ll the strength of the flax 1000, that of the aloe will be 696, 

< of hemp 1390, of the phormium 1996, and of silk 2894. 
'< The degree of extension of these fibres, before they breaks u 

^ in a diflerent proportion. Supposing it 1 for flax, it is % for 
' hemp, 3 for the flax of New Zealand, 5 for the agave, and 10 for 

< silk. It is well known, that the strength of cords depends as 
' well on their elasticity, as on the ultimate force required to break 

^ them. 

^^ The experiments and reflections of M. Liablllardiere, shew 
' beyond contradiction, that many adrantages may be obtained 
^ from th? cultiTation of this flax on a large scale ; and that it 
^ may be attempted with ^ prospect of success in the southern parts 
^ of France.'* 

A list of elegant and useful particulars! contained in this 
part of the work, might be protracted to m iqunense length, 
but U will be sufficient to add one specinaen more of this au- 
thor's style ; which gives an account of experiments and ob« 
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aervations on the height of falling or shooting stars 5 by Ben- 
aienberg and Brandes. 

^* They li^ere observed, (he says, ) from a base of 46200 feet F. or 
^^ 2 German geographical miles, 15 of which make a degree : their 
^^ height was from 4 to 30 of those miles ; the mean height about 
^^ 11, or near 50^EngIish miles ; the Telocity of two of them was 
^ from 4 to 6 miles, or about 22 English miles in a second. One 
^^ was brighter than Jupiter, and was 450 miles distant. 

^^ In the second paper Dr. Benzenber^ giT€L3 two instances in 
"detail. — September 15. A shooting star of the fifth magnitude, 
^^ Elevation of the beginning 7,7 geographical miles : of the end 
^^ 8,d. Length of the path, 1,5 miles. Longitude of the place 
" of disappearance 28° 3'. Latitude 53° 22'. Observed by Bran. 
" des, in Ekwarden, and Benzenberg, in Ham, near Hamburgh : 
" length of the base 14 miles. — October 3. Another of the fourth 
" magnitade observed by the same persons. The termination 7,1 
"geographical miles above the earth. Longitude 27° 7'; lat. 
^* 53° 5'. These observations shew, says Dr. Benzenberg, that a 
^^ long base will farnish as accurate a comparison as a shorter one ; 
'^ that even meteors of the fourth and fifth magnitude, may be seen 
^^ at places distant above 1*4 geographical miles from each other ; 
^^ and they confirm the former observations made at Gottingen with 
^^ a base of but one or two miles. Dr. Pottgiesser, in Elberfeld, 
^^ 40 miles distant from Hamburgh, saw a meteor on the 2d of Oc. 
^^ tober, in the zenith, which appears to have been the same as was 
^^ seen at Hamburgh in the horizon • its height is estimated at 25 
^^ German miles. It was intended to continue these observations 
^^ with unremittlBg assiduity." 

The eleven papers, which llbllow the catalogue of references, 
had all been published before, principally in the PJiiloso hical 
Transactions ; but in the present volume they have been re- 
printed with various corrections. ' 

The first paper, under the title of Observations upon Vision^ 
treats of the manner in which the eye acoommodates itself to 
view objects distinctly at different distances : — a subject which 
has exercised the ingenuity of the most able physiologists. Dr. 
Young, in the first place, briefly describes the theories, or by* 
potheses, of Kepler, Descartes, De la Hire, Dr. Pemberton, 
Dr. PQtterfield, Dr. Jurin, M usschenbrock, and others; then 
subjokis the account of his discovery relative to the construction 
of the (^stalline lens of the eye of the ox, and gives a minute 
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' description of that lens : upon 'wbich be establishes hia^ theory 

. of the accommodation of the eye for distinct vision of objects* 

placed at different dislances*. In the latter part of the paper, 

this author answers the following queries: 1st, What is the 

cause of the lateral radiaticm which seems to adhere to a candle 

Tie wed with winking eyes ? 2d, Whence arises that luminous 

cross, which seems to proceed from the image of a candle in a 

looking'glass ? Sd, Why do sparks appear to be emitted wb^u 

the eye is rubbed or compressed iii the dark ? But the states 

ment of the abovementioned theory, and the answ^s to the 

three queries, cannot be rendered intelligible, without the prc^ 

vious description of the crystalline lens; but the insertion of 

the whole in the present account would protract it to too great 

a length. -T-A plate is annexed to. this paper, which exhibits a 

vertical section of the ox*s eye, and the structure of the 

crystalline, with a side-view of the same* 

The title of the second paper is. Outlines of Experiments^ 
emd Enquiries respecting Sound and- Light. Those particu- 
lars are arranged in sixteen divisions, and the experiments, and 
the deductions frcHU those experiments, as they are described in 
the sections, though not always conclusite, are, however, very 
ingenious, and most of them are deserving of farther attention. 
' — Fiv« copper-plate engra?vings, with a variety of figures, bc- 
Icmg to this paper. 

Of the contents of the remaining papers, itisnotpracticaUe 
to give a concise and satisfactory account. 

The last aiiiele of the work is an' ample and accurate ioidex^ 
which occupies not less than 56 pages, and refers to both vo« 
lumes. By the assistance of this index, the present work^ 
nyhich contains an immense variety of particulars, ^is rendered 
nearly equivalent to a philosophical dictionary. 

The preceding account may probably be presuioed to give 
the reader a pretty just idea of Dr. Young^s present wojrk^ 
an examination ofwhich has here bee^hucnbly attempted. But - 
should amore aefiaite statement of ite merit bedemwKWiii* 
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hw words, a tatisfactmy answer mights perhaps be given hj 
sajing, that Doctor Yoong's two yoluinef , intitled A Course 
of Lectures f &c. form rather a coUeetion of. that author's diff 
ferent works, than a nntform or homogeneous performance ; 
OfMT can it be denied, that the execution of the different parts, 
exhibits a considerable inequality. % Bat taking it altogether^ 
it must undoubtedly be considered as being a yery ample, aa 
elaborate, an accurate, and a most useful, repository of Natural 
Philosophy in its present state, as well as of several collateral 
branches of knowledge. 



PO£MS} NEVEE BEFORE PUBLISHED. BY THE JIEV. WILLIAM 

LisLB BOWLES. — 12mo. ff. 197^ Cadell and Davies^ 
Jjcmden. 1809. 

It is generally believed, that Fashion is most despotic in those 
coontriesy where the greatest.jNTogress has been made towards 
civilization and refinement. This is mA. the case. In the 
wilds of Africa, on the firoten mountains (A Lapland, ov^ 
those VASt and solitary {daias, where the Arab and Tartar 
roam, in those regions where the human mind dozes, und^ 
the narcqtic influence of Mohammedan power, — ^wherever, in<* 
deed, barbarism and ignorance prevail, Fashion reigns with 
absolute dominion ; and the laws, which she established scnne 
thousand years ago, Rre still obsarved wfth religious reve« 
rence. The slightest attempt at innovation is regarded with 
horror, and ihe abolition or alteraticHi of the most trivial cus* 
torn, which Fashion has consecrated, might cause therevob* 
lution of empires; But as the light of reason becomes diffiip 
4ied, and arts and sciences begin to be cultivated, the sanctitjr 
^f peculiar modes, to which antiquity had imparted an api> 
pearaOiQe of inviolabiUty, is graduidly invaded ; till at Isnglli 
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tiie raddes themselv^ fall into con^mpt or oblivion^ Fashion 
then gives plaice to Variety. Whatever may be employed 
for the iise^ the comfort, or the amusement of maO) is subjected 
to eternal change of form and nature, as caprice, the desire of 
improrement, or the mere love of novelty may operate : and 
in the end, ivhcre refinement is carried to excess, things are 
esteemed not for their intrinsic excellence or beauty, but as 
they may be strange at novel. 

Nor is the influence of this passion for novelty, confined to 
the mere modification of matter, but eictends to the operations 
of the mind. The wing of Fancy grows weary in the eccen« 
trie flights, which it makes through unexplored regions in 
guest of objects, that may gratify the sickly taste of Variety ; 
and thp fields of Poesy are cultivated not according to the best 
feshion, but ihcnewest whim i crop follows crop in a wild, 
irregular, and fantastic succession ; a strange mixture of flow-* 
ersand weeds, so intimately blended and entangled asmutU'^ 
ally to support and shade each other. 

It has fared with Poetry, Indeed, much m the same way 
that k has with Landscape-gardening, as it is called* When 
the rude f<Mrm of Nature first began to be subjected to culti« 
oration, man was too intent on satisfying his immediate ^ants, 
to be studious of ornament, or anxioos aft» beauty : but as 
soon as his necessities were supplied, (at least as soon as tliey 
were supplied so easily as to allow any respite from labour,) 
theactivity of his mind was employed in devising modes of 
improvement and embellishment, and in inventing means of 
adding grace to utility* A considerable time must necessarily 
ibave dapped, before any just principles of taste could have 
been established ; but it is not probable, that at first any very 
great deviations would be made from the primitive simplicity 
«f Nature: whatever defects there might be, they would be the 
defects of poverty, and not of superfluity: fastidious delicacy 
jmight be displeased at the plainness or scantiness of the garb, 
Jlmt would not be disgusted by the iuQumbrance of bverloadeai 
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.and incongruous ornament. There is, however, every reason 
to suppose, that by the natural tendencJy of the human mind 
to prefer that which is right, when not warped by any pow- 
crfiil motive to lean to that which is wrong, a just perception 
of propriety and beauty must have prevailed, till the love of 
novelty exchanged beauty for deformity; and gave birth to 
all those monstrous productions, which were as much admired 
in their own time, as they are ridiculed in the present. — The * 
gloomy rectilinear avenue ; the sombre yew, tortured into 
walls and colunms, and a thousand extravagant and frightful 
forms^ 

Gorgqns and hydras and chimcBras dire,* 

the fountains with their clumsy tritons and porpoise-like 
Aaiads ; and indeed the whole tribe of pagan deities, in lead 
or bronze ; the trim parterre, formal, hard, and dry, cut and 
divided into all possible forms, with as much minuteness and 
preeisie% as if they were intended for diagram^ to illustrate 
geometrical problems; the trumpery of Chinese temples and 
bridges; and the more modem barbarisms of clumps andknollsy. 
and belts, and tiresome serpentines : all of these as they devi* 
ate more or less from^ the direct path of simplicity and na« 
ture, are not proofs that the right way was not previously 
known, but that it was wilfully left. In search of variety ; for 
the right way was plain and open, and straight forward, andfdl 
those, who have first wandered from it, have been compelled 
to make paths for themselves, with great labour and difficulty, 
through obstractions which opposed them at every step, and 
-thickened as they proceeded. 

* If the various changes which at different periods have taken 
place in the style or fashion of Poetry are considered, they 
will be found to have occurred nearly in the same order, and 
todejed to have accompanied these revolutions in Landscape- 
gs»4eiiing :. and the cause of ibis is obvious ; both are subjects 
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of taste ; and as that varies from co];i:ectness to formalitj^ ftom 
foxravXiiy to meaiuiess, and from meanness to esctrayagance^ 
both must be equally affected. But the present state of th^se 
arts, while it shews their intimate analogy, will demonstrate 
how little the principles of taste are even now understood or 
cultivated'; or at least will prove what was said above, and 
yfhsX cannot be too often repeated, nor too much deprecated^ 
• that though the charmsof beauty, grace, and propriety, may 
y^e, ;most powerfully felt and acknowledged, they ^are constantly 
sacrificed, without remorse, to variety. So that while one par- 
ty of poets and landscape-gardeners, from an excessive ad- 
miration of simplicity and picturesquenesSy are stripping 
Nature bate, or covering her with the coarse rags, which «he 
had worn in her days of poverty, and had long since thrown 
aside ; another set are tricking her out in all the fantastic 
gewgaws that capricious fancy can invent, aii4 Mding hex 
completely under a load c^ meretricious t»rnaments. These 
may be called Nature's man-milliners ; fcr, as if they wero 
insensible to her own beauties, they axe oiE^ attentive to plak 
her frills, and dispose her drapery. JBoth them parties, how- 
ever, cannot be right : it is certain, indeed, that prosecuting 
their syst^ns to extremes, both are wrong ; though not in 
«n equal degree, since the nakedness of Nature is less offen- 
sive than the distortions of Art. But it is evident that thougft 
the effects are so diametrically opposite^ they are jMroduced bj 
the same cause, — an insatiate passion for variety. 

Now though the makersof poems are very apt occasionaHj 
to affect a good deal of carelessness for the opinion of tkdr 
contemporaries, and talk of neserving their lieauties for . this 
admiration of other times, this is.(mly to be understood as.po4^ 
lical coquetry : they understand very well the- value of po- 
pular favour, and practise every art to obtain ii. Instead^ 
therefore, of endeavouring to direct the public taste, whidh 
it is >their business to do, they study its prevailiag tendency 
only in (ff d^ to fiishion tbek works accoidii^y t they ar^ 
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afraid to cUmb against the wheel, and seek eminence by arrest- 
ing its progress ; they think it easier to reach the summit 
by yielding to its motion, and suffering themselves to be raised 
by it ; and in this eonclusion perhaps they are right, but it 
is certain that the next rotation precipitates them in the dust. 
• Public opinion, indeed, may be said to be the market of 
poetry, and those therefore, who have wares to dispose of, wiH 
study its fluctuations ; said if they have not capital to com- 
mand or regulate them, they will be careful to manufacture 
such articles only as are most in request, and fetch the best 
prices. Some dashing speculators, by the introduction of a 
novel manufacture, may obtain a temporary monopoly, but 
as soon as the novelty ceases, the trade becomes open again* 
There must, however, be in this, as in all other merchandize, 
wholesale dealers, who traffic only in one particular branch, 
and retailers who keep as it were a chandler*s shop of poetry ; 
and these, if Aey do nothing to improve the public taste, at 
l*ast do nothing to oormpt it, since they only follow in a path 
already made for them by hardier adventurers. 

It may be tlMfught pi*rbaps^ that these observations are ra^ 
th» dpj^cdide to the general state of Pbetry, than to the 
work of any single writer : but it is presumed that on a nearer 
view of the productioiis of Mr. Bowles, they will not be 
found altogether out of place, or superfluous : since there £9 
scarcely any species of ^joetry, which he has not attempted, 
nor any of the modes which others have rendered fashionable 
fm the day, that he has not partly adopted. He has com- 
posed Sonnets, Elegies, and Monodies, Odes, Ballads, Descrip- 
tive Poems, and non-descripts of all sorts and sizes, from five 
pa^ to five bookis ; and has by tuirns been plaintive, incom- 
prehensible, simple, gawdy, and extravagant. He does not 
indeed fidl a whimpering over a fading rose, nor become hyi- 
•ferically lyrical at the sight of an old woman in a red cloak; 
neither does be go quite so far as to manufacture the clouds into 
gauze, nor, wheu Be leaps upon his poetical hobby-horee, prac- 
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tlse tajnbler^s tricks to sbew the steadiness of his p<nse^ an4 
his fearlessness of vertigo* It was to av6iJ!#ingularity per- 
haps, that he complied with\he fashion of the hour so &r as 
he has done ; but he still is comparatively a plain man^ and 
not enough in the height of the mode to be notii^ed on that 
account alone. Had he carried his compliance much farther, 
he would certamly have attracted much more of the popu« 
lar gaze ; had be not complied so far, he would have allowed 
much freer exercise to those poetical powers which he uut* 
doybtedly possesses ; and would not have frittered away their 
energies in an endless search after variety. 

Mr. Bowles has at various times given to the public, one 
by one, four volumes of poems ; and though judgment has 
already been passed on the three first, and the last, therefore, 
which hasonly just now appeared, is the more immediate ob- 
ject of consideration ; yet it seems but justice, in weighing 
his merits as a poet, to take into the scale his former produc- 
tions : at least, liberal judges will notobject to this proceeding 
since its object is to shew that Mr. Bowles has more geniui 
and talent than those who only read his last volume would 
give him credit for. Ilis first volume undoubtedly contains 
the best of his works, his last the wprst; and as in this he 
professes to have ' closed his book forever,' there is no room 
to hope that he will redeem the reputation he may lo^ by not 
having closed it sooner. His poetica^ character then must be 
determined by what is already before the public, and it 
would be unfair not to give him the advantage of all that may 
tend towards its support or elevation. 

It is not intended, however, here to enter into a specificaticm 
of the particular merits of the author's former volumes, or a 
minute examination of their defects : they have been for many 
years open to public investigation, and it were an ill compli-^ 
noient to Mr. Bowles to suppose that they have excited no cu- 
riosity: if they have not, it is too late to think of awakenii^ 
it now ; and if they have, their merits or defects remaia not 
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tabedlscorered. It will be sufficient for the pui]po8epfo« 
posed^ to take such a general view only as may serve to shew 
what are the mostpromiaeat and characteristic features of the 
writer's genius* 

Whoever contemplates the works of this author, must ht 
jforcibly struck with the strain of deep melancholy that per- 
vades them. For this he has very ingenuously accounted in 
a short introduction prefixed to hisfirst volume^ with the inten- 
tion of obviating^^ the common re mark on melancholy poe* 
Jtry, that it has been very often gravely composed, when 
possibly the he;art of the writer had yery little shares in the 
distress he chose to describe." But he adds, <^ There is a 
great difierence between natural ^m^X fabricated feelings^ 
even in poetry;" and he leaves those readers, ^^who have 
felt sensations of sorrow, to judge to which of these two 
characters his poems belong." Now, in fact, the public has 
no right to aiquire whether the sorrows which a poet ehooses 
to describe, be imaginary, or real ; it is enough that they are 
described naturally, and that they excite sympathy in the rea« 
der. But it is not quite so certain that a poet may be allowed 
to give vent, on all occasions, to his ^ personal feelings,^ how* 
ever afflicting may be the cause which agitates and depresses 
his spirit. It may be questioned even whether by this sel^* 
violation of the sacredncss of his sorrows, he does not subject 
himself to the imputation of querulousness : and readers who 
are impatient of complaint, may be apt to apply to him the 
^rcastic lines of Cowper, respecting those nervous valetudi« 
narians^wfao are eternally reciting the history of their disorders; 

^ / thought I should have dRedy I was so bad^ 
^ TTie peevish hearers almost wishj/ou had J 

There is undoubtedly a vast difference between a melancholy 

description bf objects liot in themselves melancholy, and such a 

^dection of inmges as^ from Uieir nature or their associations. 
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are calcY]^ted to excite that class of sensations^ which maj be 
termed poetical melancholy. In one case> you see with the 
poet's eye bnty, in the other with your own. A man, labour- 
iiig under a deep depression of spirits, sickens at the sight of 
pleasure, he views every thingwith a jaundiced eye, and a scene 
of the gayest merriment presents to his mind nothing but the 
most gloomy reflection : he anticipates the reverse of the scene, 
and laments, the instability of all sublunary enjoyment. He 
casts his misty mantle before the brightest landscape, and they, 
who contemplate it through that medium, behold every objed 
dim, shadowy, cheerless and distorted. The poems of CoUin^ 
an^ of Ossian induce a pleasing melancholy in the reader, by 
the pensive colouring which they gfve to images naturally of 
a stilLand sober sort ; but these poets would have broken the 
spell of their enchantment, if they had officiously obtruded 
their own sorrows on the reader. From the moment that a 
poem is op«ned, the author should be lost sight of ; if the rea- 
der's mind is left sufficiently unoccupied to think about him, 
jthe poem must be void of interest : but if the author fcnrces him- 
self on his notice, he wilfully foregoes the advantage he might 
have gained by keeping himself in the back-ground, and if he 
does not entirely destroy the interest he may have excited, he 
undoubtedly weakens it by distractingUhc reader*s- attention, 
and dividing it between the fabric and tlifc architect. ' 

It may be considered as no small evidence of the poetical 
powers of Mr. Bowles, that, notwithstanding this defect runs 
through almost the whole of his productions, and acts as a 
drawback upon their interest^ the mild light of his genius still 
attracts and preserver attention. It is easy to discover, that he 
is a very accurate observer of nature, and it will be readily ad- 
mitted, that he selects his images with the most delicate taste; 
-his language h^ ia general^i highly poetical,, hi3 yei:3ificatioR 
harmonious, and a strain of pure and tender sentknent pervades 
,the whole. His first publication displayed these qualities in a 
very eminent degree, and entitled him to an elevated raukr 

3 
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among elegiac poets and writers of sonnets : his succeeding ef- 
fusion^ hare rath^ tended to shake the foundation of his fame 
than to support it. 

If invention indeed, as it is the noblest and sublimest part of 
the poetical character, were considered absolutely indispensable 
in all, who presume to range the fields of Poesy, Mr. Bowles, 
on a s«yere examination, perhaps, might be found a trepasser ; 
since to invention, in its strict and proper sense, he has very 
slight pretensions. But a law of this sort, if rigidly enforced^ 
would afiect the claims of many writers, who have been long 
regarded as the chief ornaments of poetry, and to call in ques- 
tion whose title to such distinction, would be deemed a sort of 
sacrilege offered to the divinity of the Muse. There is no 
doubt, however, that a writer, who delineates natural objects 
feithfully, and colours them with delicacy, has a fair claim to 
the rank of a poet, though not in the highest degree; as the 
delineator of landscape or still-life on canvas, is a painter, 
though of an order inferior to the painter of history. On en* 
tering into a more particular examination of the volume now 
immediately under review, it will be proper to consider Mr. 
Bowlfs rather attentively in this point of view: 

There is scarcely any one of his compositions, in which hq 
has not displayed his sensibility to the graces of nature, an«J 
the correctness and vi^dness of the impression which they leave 
on his fancy. The following short passage shews the habitual 
disposition of his mind : 

^^ Still mine eye 



^' Sought erery charm of nature ; ey^ry light 
^' That deck'd her forests, and each ev'ning scene, 
^' When west away the crimson^louds were hung, 
" Seem'd like a tender thought." P. 80. 

Many highly-finished descriptions are to be found even in 
this last volume, which is so inferior to the author's former pro- 
ductions: but it is in delicate and passing allusions to pictu- 
resque objects, in thofc graceful and seemingly careless toucheai 

you i\* o 
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of the pencil, that he is most eminently successfhl. Of this 
description are the foUo^ng passages in his poem, intitled 
' The Sylph of Summer :* — 

^^ The winds too are thy subjects; from the breeze, 
^^ That like a child upon a holiday 
*'^ On the high mountain's Tan pursues the down 
" Of the grey thistle, ere the autumnsd shower 
, ^^ Steals soft and mars his pastime ; to the king 

^' Of hurricanes, th^t sounds his mighty shell, 
" And bidsToRNAno sweep the Western world." P. 100. 

'' Soft daughter of the Air, 

*^ Stlfh of the Summer, come! the silent shower 

'^ Is past, and 'mid the dripping fern, the wren 

^^ Peeps, till the sun looks through the cloads again." 

P. 127. 

The author's chief defect, as a descriptive poet, is minute- 
ness. He enters too much into detail ; he delineates faithfully 
the various parts, which properly combined, produce a beau- 
tiful picture, but he labours every pait equally, and wants the 
power of combination : so that he ni«iy be said to be rather a 
painter of causes than of effects ; and though this may be very 
good philosophy, it is bad poetry. A number of images, how- 
ever beautiful in themselves, unless disposed with judgment 
and effect, will not form a poem, any more than a number of 
solo parts, thrown carelessly together, will form a concerto, or 
a dozen houris, ranged in a row, an historical picture. 

Having ebiamined the poetical character of Mr. Bowles, 
and pointed out its most peculiar features, it only remains to 
shew what deviations he has made llrom his own proper path. 
It is presumed, that few readers will have any difficulty in dis- 
covering upon what models he composed the passages sub- 
joined. 

'' 'Twas in the twilight of the deepest wood, 

'^ Beneath whose boughs (like sad Cocytus, fam'd 
<^ Through fabling Greece, from lamentation nam'd) 

^^ A ri?er dark and silent flow'd, there stood 

^^ A pale and melancholy man : intent 

<^ His look upon that drowsy stream he bent. 
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^^ As erer counting (when the fitlnl breeze 

" Witk strange and hollow sound sung through the i rees) 

^^ Counting the sallow leaves, that down the current wewU 

*' He saw them not 

'^ Earth seem'd to him one uniTersal blot. 

'^ Sometimes, as most distemper'd, to and fro, 
" He pac'd ; and sometimes fixed his chilling look 
'^ Upon a dreadful book, 

" Inscribed with secret characters of woe ; 
" While gibb'ring imps, as mocking him, appear'd, 
" And airy laughter 'mid the du^k was heard." P. 56. 

^' Upon a beaked promontory high, 
" With streaming heart, and cloudy brow severe, 
" Mark'd ye the Father of the frowning year ? 

'^ Dark vapours roll*d o'er the tempestuous sky, 
" When creeping Winter from his cave came forth ; 
^^ ^ Stern courier of the storm, (he cry'd,) What from the 
" North ?" 

NORTH WIND. 

" ^ Shouts, and the Noise of Battle!' and again 

*' The winged wind blew loud a deadly blast ; 
" ' Shouts^ and the Noise of Battle !' the long main 

" Seem'd with hoarse voice to answer as he past. 

^' But rousing him from his desponding trance, 
" Cold Euttus blew his sharp and shrilling horn ; 
In his right-hand he bore an icy lance, 
^* That far off gUtter'd in the frost of morn ; 

^' The old man knew the clarion from afar, • 

" ' What from the East ?' he cry'd. 

EAST WIND. 
" Shouts, and the Noise of War !" (P. 190.) 

In these instances, it is plain, that the author has been en- 
ticed from his accustomed track by a wish for variety j and 
perhaps by a desire to accommodate himself to the mode, 
"which might have prevailed at the time they were composed. 
But it is easy to produce specimens to make good the opinion 
above expressed respecting the inferiority of this volume to the 
author'sformerproductions. His " Melodies of Remembrance," 
whick relate to a subject with which he might have been ex« 
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» 
pected to be more than commiHiIy inspired, prove that, eren 

in his proper field, his vigour is abated. What can be duller 

or more common-place, dian the following effusion, except the 

attempt at humour in the note ? 

^^ Ah, no ! forgiye the yain intruding thought, 
** And let me * * * *,+ lore thee' as I ought : . 
'^ Love thee with warmth no language can express^ 
** With ecstacy, subdued by tenderness ! 

** Love thee with fervent friendship, that would bear, 
*^ All griefs itself, so Thou wert free from care ! 
^' Love thee with Honour, by each action shewn, 

^^ That HELD THY PEACE FAR DEARER THAN MY OWN !" 

Lest it might be possible, however, to exceed the insipidity 
of these lines, the author, as if resolved, that none should win 
from him the palm of dulness, has composed a dirge; 

« THE DIRGE OF NELSON. 

*^ Toll Nelson's knell ! a soul more brave 
^^ Ne'er triumph'd on the green.sea wave ! 
^^ Sad o'er the Hero's honour 'd grave, 

<^ Toll NeIiSon's kneli,* 

^^ The ball of Death unerring flew : 
'^ His cheek, has lost its ardent hue : 
^^ He sinks, amid his gallsnt crew I 

^^ Toll Nelson's kneli^. 

** Yet lift, brave Chief, thy dying eyes ; 
^^ Hark! loud huzzas around thee rise; 
" Aloft the flag of conquest flies ! 

« The Day IS won! 

^^ The Day is won Peace to the Brave ! 

*^ But whilst the joyous streamers wave, 
*' Well think upon the Victor's Grave ! 

*' Peace to the Brave !** 






f The reader may plaee any name he likes best, with the excep< 
tion of Chloe, D«lia^ or Dorothy \ 
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Few readers will be found so fastidibus, as not to be pleased 
with some of the productions of this writer's pensive and de- 
scriptive genius t but it is not likely that many, who shall ex- 
amine his last work, will regret that he has ^ closed his 
book for ever.' 



AN ACCOUNT OF TJttE EMPIRE OF M.AROCCO, AND THE DIS- 
TRICT OF SUSB; compiled prom MISCELLANEOUS OBSER- 
VATI0N8, MADE DURING* A LONG RrESIDENCE IN, AND 
VARIOUS JOURNIES THROUOH, THESE COUNTRIES. TO 
WHICH IS ADDEDy AN ACCURATE AND INTERESTING AC- 
COUNT OF TIMBUGTOO, THE GREAT EMPORIUM OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA. BY JAMES GRET JACKSON, ESQ. — Printed for 

the Author y btf W. Bulmer and Co, and sold bt/ G. and W* 
Nicoly PaU-Mall. 1809. 

/jlS this bad appeared to me to be a very iateresting pub- 
lication, involving many carious and some truly important 
particulars, I held it to be a duty, which I owc4 both to my 
readers and myself, to employ every means in my power for 
tracing certain matters, which seemed to rest upon simple 
affirmation, to their true and genuine sources of authority^ 
before I set my name to a review of Mr. Jackson's volume. 

He informs us in his preface that it has been ^^ Compiled 
^^ from various notes and observations, made during a resi- 
" dence of sixteen years in different parts of the Empire of' 
" MaroCco." This is a claim, which very few of our tra- 
velled authors have to prefer, and certain it is, that the En* 
glishman, who for sixteen years has voluntarily devoted him- 
self to the hazard and horror of living under the dominion of 
a MocNrish despot, has fairly and to a certain extent earned a 
title, to be beUeved, when be is descrilnng what he has seen 
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asd known and learned of the country: yet if he tells of 
•things altogether new and strange, and such ais it is hard to 
credit, there should be something more than mei^e assertion 
on his part to ensure our faith, and reconcile us to the tale of 
wonder. When, for instance, in the chapter, that treats of 
zoology, we are told of the swiftness and abstemiousness of 
the desart horse, possessing such extraordinary powers, and 
refusing all sustenance but that of camel's milk, and abore 
all of the heirie, or cd,mel called tasayee, which in traversing 
the depart, performs the length of nine days journies in one, 
with a swiftness, which seems to elude all description excq[>t 
that of a telegraph, we assuredly want something more solid 
than mere narration to support the fact, and keep our faith 
from staggering. When in the region about Tirabuctoo, as 
yet unvisited by any English, (and I might say any European 
traveller) we are informed of a river, which would convey us 
to Grand Cairo through a tract as thickly strewed with po- 
pulous towns as China, and that this river is in feet a western 
branch of the Nile itself, to be traced from its source in the 
Jibbel Kumra, or Mountains of the Moon, so called, to its 
junction with the Eastern or Egyj[ytian streams ;:— the 
geographer is startled by intelligence so new, and would na- 
turally urge those questions, which I have anticipated, and 
require that explanation, which I have sought for and 
obtained. 

When a traveller makies notes of his own adventures^ with 
a pre-determined purpose to impart them to the public, and 
enjoy the luxury of writing a book, he makes himself the 
hero of his story, and of course must make the story worthy 
of its hero. 

• This certainly was not in the contemplation of Mr. Jack- 
don ; the engagement, that occasioned him to make so long 
a residence in a Mohanmiedan country, and to pbrfect.him- 
self in a language, that is spoken in all parts wheresoever Mo- 
hammedans are, were of a' political as well as a commercial 
6 
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sort. In that character he was appointed by the old govem- 
meot of Holland, agent to the States General, and, having 
negotiated with the Emperor Muley Yezzid, hoisted thdr 
flag at Agadeer or Santa Cruz, and opened that port to foreign 
C€mimerce. Here he established himself in trade, till he was 
obliged to leave Santa Cruz, when the present Emperor, jea- 
lous perhaps of the natural strength of the place, situated at 
the extremity of the Atlas Mountains, ordered it to be eva- 
cuated. This measure, dictated in the suspicious character 
of Marocco policy, obliged M^ • Jackson to cross the Atlas 
Mountains with the ' Prince's army, and repair to the Empe- 
ror, who then held his court at Marocco : this inland capital 
was Bo station for our author's purpose, and he was permitted 
to go to Mogodor on the coast at the distance of about a hun- 
dred miles, where he again established a house of commerce, 
under the firm of James Jackson and Co. when upon the death 
of Mr. Layton the partnership being dissolved, the survivor 
came to England, and having no other object but to render 
his communications useful to the African association^ after 
several interviews with them, was induced by the liberal sug- 
gestions of the Earl of Moira to publish those remarks and 
that body Of information, which are to be found in the volume 
now under my review. 

Thus it came to pass, that Mr. Jackson, without courting 
the fame of an author, has become the unobtrusive narrator of 
his own observations, and these he^has committed to the pub- 
lic with less parade of dictation, and more modest avoidance 
of egotism, than I can recollect to have observed in any other 
writers of the same description, whether their scale of travel 
has been great or small, foreign or domestic. For it shall 
sometimes happen that the passenger in a stage-coach between 
Bath and London, shall blow as loud a trumpet to puff his 
pennyworth of adventures, as. if he had penetrated into un- 
explored latitudes, * and added newly-discovered couutrie» to 
the map of Earth. 
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Travelleis of this sort have Ix^en successfully exposed c^ 
^ late b^ some) who seem to haye a way of gettii^ at their 
pocket-books, and yet keeping clear of the penalties, of 
the law. 

Of Barbary it may be said, that no country on the globe, 
. of which so much has been written, is so little known. In the 
mean time its natural fertility entitles it to be considered as 
the garden of the world ^ in its products it possesses Qvery 
thing, that can invite the trader to its coasts^ in its government 
much, that, may discourage him from rescnrting to them« By 
referring to the eleventh chapter of this volume, (p. 195.) 
where a statement is given of e^tports and imports, accurately 
transcribed from the original Arabic books of the Custom- 
house at Mogodor, a correct idea may be formed of the trade 
carried on in that port. In the list of exports will be found 
almost every article, that is in request either for luxury orfor 
general use; the advantages, that our traders might derive 
from the vast abundance of raw materials, that would be bar* 
tered in exchange for manufactured goods, are in a manner 
incalculable; yet such is thewrctched state of thisne^cted 
trade, that, ^^ with the exception of two or three houses, theie 
^' is, at present^ no European establishment of any conse? 
" quence at Mogodor," — and it is to be feared that Mr. Jacfc 
son is too well founded in his remark, ^^that with C<msnls, 
^^ who are equally unacquamted with the language of the 
^^ country, and the manners, politics, and complexion of the 
^^ Court, we must not expect that the British merchant will 
^^ be sufficiently encouraged to make considerable adventures 
« to West Barbaiy.** 

Still it diould appear from the opihion of this well-informed 
writer, that means are in our poM'er by prudent regulations, 
and intell^nt wdl^chosen agents^ to revive, this languishing^ 
but important, branch erf* trade. 

** A close connexion, (he observes) with the empire of Marocco 
f ^ |8 of thr greatest importance to Great Britain, both in a politi. 
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'' eal and commerciad point of Tieir ; for, besides the Tarious ird- 
^^ des of tradt already enumeratad, it affords ample supplies of 
^^ provisions ; and, if a friendly intercourse between the two nai* 
** tions were firmly established, we should nerer have any diilicnity 
'^ in rictualling not only Gibraltar, but aho all our different fleets 
^^ which cruize in the Mediterranean, and on the northern coast 
" of Africa ; a resource, which, in the present state of things, cer* 
^* tainJy merits the serious attention of this country. The adTan. 
^^ tages of a trade with tkis empire must be evident, from what has 
^^ been detailed in th« preceding pages, where it will be seen that 
^^ nearly the whole of the exports to Morocco consists of 
*^ mantrfactured goods^ and that the returns for these, are en^ 
^^ tirely rum materialSy many of which are essentially nedeasary 
^' in our manufacture." 

Greater advantages in point of trade than these, no country 
can hold forth ; and it is Mr. Jackson's opinion, 

'* That we have it in our power, by proper representations an4 
^^la jadicums negociatiou, to supply through this channel a great 
^^ part of the interior of Africa with our superfluous manufactures, 
*' while we might receive in return many very valuable and useful 
^^ articles ; such as oil of olives, hides, skins, almonds, gums, 
^' wa^ic, silver and gold ; in addition to which may be mentioned, 
^^ oranges and lemons, of which a greater quantity might he pro-* 
'^ cured from two ports (Tetuan and Rabat) in the empire, than is 
^^ afforded both by Spain and Portugal. The oranges of Tetnan 
^^ (he says) are the finest in the world, and are sold for eight 
^' drahims, or about 3s. 6d. per thousand. In short, nothing is 
^^ wanting to secure a most extensive and lucrative trade with 
^^ Marocco, but an established friendship between the two hations, 
^^ strengthened by a mutual return of good offices and attentions, 
^^ Indeed (he adds) the present emperor, Muley Soliman, may ho 
*' said to have made overtures of this nature.** 

The feet I find to be as follows* — Muley Soliman, the 
reigning monarch, who is better versed in the laws of the 
Kcxran, than any man in his empire, and in his nature more 
mvsrciful than any of the antecedent sovereigns of Maroccoi 
wrote a letter with his own hand to his Majesty our King, 
which after being sent to the universities for interpretation^ 
was rendered into English by the author of this volume, and 
Ve presun^ haa been answered* In this imperial letter, Muley 
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Soliman, addressing his Majesty by the sacted title a£ Sut^EMy 
pays him the highest respect that erer was ojfered hy a 
IMCooselinan to a Christian king. 

In the twenty-fottT fii«t pages of this work, the author gives 
a geographical account of the four grand diyisions of the empir# 
of Marocco, viz. northern, central, ^uthem and eastern. 

In the northern division, we find the towns of Fez, Mequi«- 
nas, Tetuan, Tangier, and many others, whose names are not 
so familiar to us. This province extends along the shores 
of the Mediterranean sea, and abounds in com and cattle. 
The vicinity of Tetuan produces (as has 'been already ob- 
served) the most delicious oranges in the world ; figsj grapes, 
melons, apricots, plums, strawberries, apples, pears, pomgra- 
nates, citrons, lemons, limes, and the refreshing fruit of the 

opuntia or prickly pear. It has forests of oak, cork and other 

* 

valuable trees of large growth. Hemp, cotton of a superior 
quality, honey, wax, gum-arabic, and the tobacco called 
Mequinasi, so much esteemed for making snuff. 

In the central division, are the towns of Marocco, Saffee, 
and the port of Mogodor. This fine province abounds in 
horses and horned cattle. ^ The horses of Abda are of the 
most select breed in the country : the goats are innumerable, 
and their skins form a principal article of exportation from 
the port of Mogodor. The mountains of Haha produce the 
famous wood called Atar, new to this country, which is proof 
against rot or the worm. 

In the southern district, Suse is considered as the most ex- 
tensive, and, excepting in grain, the richest province of the 
empire. The olive, almond, date, orange, grape and all the 
other fruits of the northern provinces abound here, particu- 
larly about Terodant, the capital of Suse ; and according to 
our author's account, there is not perhaps a .finer climate in 
the worl^ than that of Suse, in which province he resided at 
Agadeer or Santa Cruz. The sugar-cane grows spontaneously 
s^ut Terodant ; cotton, indigo, gum and various hinds of 
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medicinal herbs are produced, and the stickJiquorice in p«o- 
fiisioii. Wax in great quantity, the gums euphorbium^ 
sandrac and amarad, wild thyme, worm-seed, orrias root, 
orchilla weed, and coloquinth ; antimony, salt-petre of a 
superior quality, copper and silver are here found ; the two 
latter in abundance about Elala and in Shtuka. 
• The eastern district so overflows in dates, that a camel load, 
or three quintal, is sold for two dollars. The people, who 
live beyond the Atlas mountains in the district of Tafilelt, are 
described of sudbi inviolable honesty, that a robbery has 
scarcely been known in the memory of man, though they use 
no locks : gold dust is here the circulating medium in all 
transaction* of magnitude. There are mines of antimony and 
lead ore, and they carry on a considerable trade to Tim- 
buctoo, Housa and Jinnie, south of Sahara. 

To these geographical observations, there is attached a map 
of West Barbary, including Suse and Tafilelt ; also one other, 
shewing the tract across the desart as followed by the caravans 
from Fez io Tind>uctoo. In these maps Mr. Jackson pro- 
fesses to have corrected the abuses and mistakes with respect 
to names, which in others will be found. He also vouches for 
their accuracy, and expresses his belief that in a short time 
they will be .considered the most correct of any hitherto pub- 
lished. . 

In his Zoology, chapter the seventh, Mr. Jackson expa- 
tiates in an interesting manner on the beauty of the Gazel or 
Antelope, and quotes an Arabian sonnet to shew how the 
poets in that language have made it the vehicle to convey * 
compliments to their mistresses — You have the eyes of an An^ 
telopcy O lady— you possess the beauty of a Gazel. " These," 
he says, ^^ are irresistible compliments with the Arabs : in 
<f short, perfect beauty and gaael beauty are synonymous 
<< terms." 

The animal called £1 Horreh, an inhabitant of Sahara, and 
never found to the northward of the river Suse, is held in 
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soTcreiga estimaiioni by the Afats, as ' the emblem of cleanli* 
ness ; and if we may believe the tradition of its never lying 
down, lest it should defile the pnlrity of ks skin, we Inay sup- 
pose it conscious of its beauty. It^ is described a? somewhat 
similar to the gazel in its form and size, coloured with a light 
tint of red on its back and head, but so intensely white in the 
under parts, as to give pain to the eyes by its dazzling bril- 
liancy. The stone called bizoar, is a concretion produced by 
this animal, but whether formed in the stomach or elsewhere, ' 
Mr. Jackson does not undertake to say, Und thinks it is not 
accurately ascertained. This stone is scraped and taken aft an 
antidote against poison. 

The Avadad is a singular animal, who throws himself from 
the steepest clifis and precipices of the Atlas niountaind with 
impunity, and lights 6n his horns and shoulders in the plains 
below, when thirst condpels him to the stream : These carioua 
tumblers hitherto undescribed are so yety wild, as not to be 
approached ^dthont great danger, and my author believes he 
is correct in affirming, that the only two skins of this animal^ 
which ever found their way to Europe, and then with con* 
siderable difficulty and expence, were by hhn presented to 
Sir Joseph Banks. * . 

Mr. Jackson, speaking of the Rhinoc^os, says, 

• 

^' With regard to the animal called by our heralds the Unicorn, 
^' and represented in armorial bearings, I doubt if ever such ai| 
^^ animal existed-^for I have frequently conversed with men^ who 
'^ bad been twenty years in the different, countries of the Interior 
^^ of Africa, ^ut never could learn that a beast with one .horn 
^' existed, in figure resembling a horse." 

In' the like cautions nnassuming style, which marks bo 
strongly the enquirer afler truth, he says that 

^' The Jumars, the reputed offspring of the ass and the bull or 
f^ cow, are animals whose existence is still doubted : I have acrrer in 
^^ any. of my travels seen suih an one ; but I was once joibrmed by 
^^ the best authority, that such a beast was sometimes seen in Bled. 
^^ el. Jerrede ; my informer had not however seen it himself. * Dr.* 
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^^ Shaw has described one, that he saw ia Barbaiy ; notwithstand. 
*^ !ng which, the Count de Buffon disputes its existence." 

9 

I coooe now to speak of that wonderful ammal the Hcirie^ 
or dessert camel, which by the providence of the Creator, 
seems exclasivelj bestowed upon those, whose lot it is to 
trarerse that inhospitable and trackless waste, those burning 
and intolerable sands, which, if m> such animal were in being, 
would fonsi a chasm and impassable barrier between nation 
tod nation, inhabitants of the same continent, and forerer 
sqiarate those who are reciprocally dependant on each other 
for an interchange of produce necessary to the comforts, and 
in many cases to the immediate wants ,of each. That this 
creature should be endowed with powers and properties, that 
enaUe it to journey day afier day without food or water oyer 
those dreadful tracts, where neither water nor fixxl can be 
had, decidedly evinces a Divine interposition : But for a more 
particular description of the astonishing performances of this 
extraordinary animal, I must refer my reader to the very 
words of Mr. Jackson s ^ ^ - 

V 

^^ Monnte^ on the heirie or desart camel, (which is in iignre 
^^ similar to the camel of burden, but more elegantly formed) the 
'^ Arab, with his loins, breast and ears bound round, to pre. 
'^ vent the percussion of air proceeding from a quick motion^ 
*^ rapidly traverses, upon the back af this abstemious animal, 
*^ the scorching desart, the iiery atmosphere of which parches and 
^^ impedes respiration so as almost to produce suffocation. The 
*^ motion of the heirie is violent, and can be endured only by those 
^^ patient abstemious and hardy Arabs, who are accustdmed to it. 
'^ The most inferior kind of heirie are called Talatayee, a term 
^^ expressiye of their going three days journey in one; the nexf 
^^ kind is called Sebayee, a term appropriated to that, which goes 
<< seven days journey in one, and this is the general character ; 
^^ there is also one called Tasayee, or the heirie of nine days ; these 
^^ are extremely rare." 

Mr. Jackson say?, (p. 41) — ^^ A journey of thirty-five days 
^^ caravan-travelling will be performed by a sebayee in five 
** days : they go from Timbuctoo to Tafitelt in seven days, 

* 

^< One of tbese animals once came from Fort St. Joseph on 
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<^ the Senegal river to the house of Messrs. Gjdbane and 
^< Depras, at Mogbdor, in seven days." These astonishing 
trajects {each performed in the space of seven days) cannot 
by my author's computation be less than one thousand milea 
respectively. The ^vitnesses to the truth of the latter tact are 
of the highest respectability, and the time passed by the \ray 
was ascertained by the, date of the dispatch ; which the rider 
of the heirie brought. There is also an. authentic anecdote of 
a sebayee, that went from Mogodor to Marocco, and returned 
to Mogodor between sunrise and eleven o'clock at night ; a 
journey of two hundred miles. This is a performance, that 
challenges all the annals of Newmarket to equal, and perhaps 
exceeds what their philosophy can expound, or their candour 
give perfect credit to. Yet it is no wonder iri the country 
where the animal is known, and might be backed by the at- 
testations of thousands. '^ The swiftness of the heirie is thus 
" described by the Arabs in their figurative style — When 
*' thoushalt meet a heirie, and say to the rider, SalemAlickl 
*^ ere he shall have answered thee, Alick Salem! he shall ^ be 
*^ afar off, and nearly out of sight ; for his swiftness is. like 
"the wind." 

When my author computes by the term of a day's journey, 
he is to be understood as speaking of a journey of seven hours, 
at the rate of three miles and a half an hour, which is the rate 
of the camel of burden ; so that a day's journey is on an 
average about twenty-four miles. As for the animal called 
a dromedary, (if any such be in existence) it is absolutely 
unknown and unheard of in Western Africa, and remains a 
question for the naturalists to decide. 

As the Arabs of the desart have this supericnr breed of 
camels, in like manner they have the desart horse, ShWubah 
ErWech^ which literally signifies Wind^sucker ; the animal is 
so called, from his hanging out his tongue at pne side of his 
mouth, when in speed, and, as it were, sucking in the air: in 
height about fourteen hands, and gaunt as a greyhound, bis 
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esctiraefrdmaJ'y powers seem to* be seated in the breadth and 
«trer6gth ef his chest, whieh is tvro spans between his fore* 
legs; 'these^ thongh extremely fine lin bone, are unconononly 
strong in- sinew, and h],s swiftness -and durability exceed those 
of' the common barb almost in the same degree, as the sebayee 
exceeds the common camel. The Arab employs him chiefly 
in hunting the ostrich, a sport in which he is particularly 
expert. The motion of this little speedy animal is uneasy ijo 
an unpractised rider; he is very low in the crest, and carries 
his head straight out, and so tucked up, (as the jockey phrase 
is) that he must be girted round the breast. The Scheik 
Abyd Allah, a familiar friend of Mr. Jackson, rode one of 
these horses from Mogodor to Sl^nta Cruz, which' is not less 
than a hundred English miles, between the dawn of day and 
four o'clock in the afternoon : my author al$o informs me, 
that upon meeting this Sbheik on the sands of Mogodor, so 
mounted, and being challenged to try the speed of his Barbary 
horse, which was one of the finest in that country, fifteen 
hands and a half high, the Scheik upon bis' desart galloway 
gave him a start of one hundred yards in the distance of about 
one mile, and soon passed him with a velocity, that put all 
competition of speed instantly out of question. 

The Arabs, who inhabit the cultivated spots, called Oasis, 
in the desart, where this horse is bred, feed him upon camel's 
milk, to which he becomes so attached as to reject all other 
sustenance^ even wat«r ; and when brought to Marocco, 
which sometimes happens, he faUs away — '' and if obliged 
^^ ultimately from hunger to eat barley and straw, the Moorish 
^' provender, he recovers, gradually fills up, and becomes 
^^ handsome to the s^ht, but loses entirely his usual speed." 
Nay, he does more than this, for Mr. Jackson quotes an 
instance within his own knowledge, of Alkaid Omar ben 
Daudy, an Arab of Rahammenah, and Governor of Mogodor, 
^^ who had two Saharawan horses in his stables (horses of the 
'^ desart), and finding it inconvenient to feed them constantly 
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<^ on camel's milk, he resolved to try them on the usual food 
'^ given to Barbary horses; he accordingly had their fo«d 
^^ gradually changed, and in a short time fed them altogether 
^^ with barley, and occasionaOy wheat and straw. Thej 
^^ grew fiett, and looked better than befote ; but they lost their 
^^ speed, and soon afterwards died, as if nature had designed 
^< them to be appropriated solely to that district, whose' arid 
*^ and extensive plains render their use essentiaOy necessary," 

If Mr. Jackson's famous barb was as speedy as one of our 
pretest runnuig horses, the experiment of his match with the 
Scheik Abyd Allah might tempt our gentlemen of the turf to 
speculate upon an importation of one of these Sh'rabah £r'« 
lecbs, or wind-suckers, accompanied with a nursery of eamek^ 
and an Arab for his training grpom and rider. His breed 
however might be attainable,. and an object perhaps, which 
some may think worthy of the experiment. 

^' Gold and silver mines are found in several parts of th^ 
^' emjpire of Marocco, particularly about Messa in the pro- 
<^ vince of Suse." Of these the £mperor had caused some to 
be destroyed from reasons of policy, and others, particular! j 
one very rich in silver, which being situated between two dans, 
who were continually fighting for it, was rendered of no use to 
either. Iron, copper and lead ore, salt-petre, sulphur and 
antimony of the finest quality are in great abundance, and 
^^ vast quantities of salt are conveyed by the Akkabas to 
^^ Soudan, where none is produced, and on that account is so 
<^ valuable at Timbuctoo, that a pound weight is frequently 
** bartered for an ounce of gold dust." To that city, the 
great emporium of central Africa, where immense treasures o£ 
gold are amassed, and which is as yet unvisited. by any Eu- 
ropean adventurer, the curiosity of the reader will naturally 
be directed. 

The caravans of Marocco, Fez, Tunis, Algier, Tripoli, 
Egypt,&c. have from time immemorial carried on a very exten- 
sive and lucrative trade with Timbuctoo, across the great desart 
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Sahara, between the months of September and April inclusive 
From Fez, the distance may be reckon^ at fifteen hundred 

miles, s.s. e. 

^' The articles transported by the company of merchants tradinj^ 
^^ from Fez to Timbuctoo, are principally as follows : Various 
^^ kinds of German linens, viz. plottilias, rouans, brettanias, muslins 
'' of different qualities, particularly muls, Irish linens, cambricks, 
^^ fine cloths of particular colours, coral beadsj amber beads, pearls, 
^' Bengal raw silk, brass nails (in great request), coifee, fine 
^^ hyson teas, refined sugar, and various manufactures of Fez and 
^' Tafilelt,. YiZ. shawls and sashes of silk and gold, hayks of silk, 
^^ of cotton and silk mixed, of cotton and of wool ; also an im. 
^^ mense quantity of (hayk filelly) Tafilelt hayks, a particularly 
^^ light and fine manufacture of that place, and admirably adapted 
^^ to the climate of Soudan ; to these may be added red woollen 
"^^ caps, the general covering of the head, turbans, Italian silk^, 
^^ nutmegs, cloves, ginger, and pepper, Venetian beads, cowries, 
'^ and a considerable quantity of tobacco and salt, the produce of 
*' Barbary andBled-el.jerrdde." 

The returns made for these articles by the traders at Tim- 
biictoo, consist in gold dust, twisted rings of Wangara of 
pure gold, gold rings wrought at Jinnie, .where they make 
various t^'inkets of such workmanship as would be difficult to 
imitate eithef'in England or France, bars of gold, elephants' 
teeth, gum of Soudan, grains of Sahara, (called by us grains 
of paradise) odoriferous gums of exquisite perfume for the 
purposes of fl^^igation, slaves in great number, brought from 
the regions, which border on the Jibbel Kumra, qj^ Mountains 
of Hie Moon, (so called from their white or lunar colour) a 
chain^ which, with little or no intermission, runs through the 
continent of Africa from west to east, viz. from Assentee in 
the west to Abyssinia in the east — ^whilst the finest ostrich 
feathers and ambergris are collected by the caravans in their 
passage on the confines of the Desart. 

As the cararans perform their stated daily journies over 
this trackless waste, they direct their course to certain well- 
known hospitable spots, interspersed like islands in the ocean, 
called Oasi's, or Wahsi's, which are inhabited, cultivated, 

vol-. II. p 
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and of amazing fertility and luxuriance ; in these the caravani 
hak about seven days, for the purpose of feeding, iefireshin|; 
their camels, and recruiting their water-skins. 

There is no reason why any European traveller might not 
safely attach himself to one of these accumulated caravans^ 
and visit Timbuctoo, provided only that he had made himself 
a master of the Western Arabic ; an indispensable accomplish* 
ment, which I understand M ungo Parke to have been deficient 
in, and of course unqualified for the task he undertook. 

The caravans perform the traverse of the Desart, including 
their sojournments at the watering places, in about one hun* 
dred and thirty days, going at the rate of three miles and aa 

I 

half an hour, and travelling seven hours a day : out of these ont 
hundred and thirty, they rest seventy-five days, which leaves * 
fifty-five diys for actual travelling, and from these data th# 
reader may easily make a loose computation of the distance. 
It is practicable however for caravans to perform this jour- 
ney in much less time, and there is a note (p. 841) in which 
Mr. Jackson says, ^^ That when he had a commercial esta« 
^^ blishment at Agadeer, he himself received a caravan of gum 
" Soudan from Timbuctoo in eighty-two days.'* 

As the slaves of Wangara and Houssa, purchased by the 
caravans at Timbuctoo, are sold on their return to the Moors 
and Arabs of Barbary, it is clear that there is a traffick for ths 
human species carried on between inhabitants of the same 
continent, in wbich jso European nation, or even individual^ 
is concerned. This traffick is of high antiquity, long ante* 
cedent to any European practice of that leproachfiil nature t 
so far therefore as it may have contaminated the character of 
the Christian trader, he has to plead in extemiation of his 
error, that he was the . last to begin, and the fiist to leavs 
hofi". 

The territory of Timbuctoo, as described by Mr. Jackson, 

*' May be said to extend northward to the confines of Sahara, 
f^ or the Desart, a tract of country about ninety miles in breadth ; 
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^ tiie western boundary is one hundred and thirty miles west of iim 
'^ city, and the eastern extends to the Bahar Soudan, or the Sea of 
^^ Soudan, which is a lake formed by the Nile El Abeede^ whose 
'^ opposite shore is not discernible. On its opposite or eastern 
^^ shore, begins the territory of the white people, denominated by 
^^ the Arabs (N'sarrath) Christians, or followers of Jesus of Naza# 
" reth : south of the river is another territory of immense extent, the 
^' boundary of which extends to Lamlem, or Melli, which latter is re- 
^^ ported to be inhabited by one of the lost or mbsmg tribes of Israel,'* 

The city of Timbuctoo would furnish to the traveller a 
most interesting spectacle, forasmuch as it is resorted to by 
traders from all the neighbouring natipns, who enjoy perfect 
security of property and person, with unlimited toleration as 
to their religious worship, of whatever description that may 
chance to be. The city is about twelve miles in circum- 
ference, and without walls ; the houses are on one floor^ 
spacious and the apartments lighted by doors, that open into 
an interior square ; the inhabitant not requiring the accom* 
modation of a window, whilst the climate never reminds him 
of the inconvenience of an open door. The women are ex- 
tremely handsome, and the men proportionably jealous : in 
every other respect tliey are hospitable, splendid and parti- 
cularly pride themselves in their attention to strangers. 
What then has a European to fear in such a conmiunity, and 
where can he be so entirely to his heart's content as in a 
country, whose mines of gold are inexhaustible, and where 
every thing he sees, p.nd touches and can take away with him, 
is that precious metal, the very object he adores, the crown 
of all his wishes, the reward of all his travel, the first and last 
great ruling passion of his heart ? 

The name of the rich and potent monarch, who governed 
Timbuctoo, in the year 1800, and was sovereign of Bambarra, 
was Woolo: he is native of the country, and, like his people, 
black. His usual residence is in the neighbouring city of 
Jinnia, though he has three palaces at Timbuctoo, which are 
said to contain an immense quantity of gold ; and fortunate it 
is (osc Woolo, that his surrounding desarts are such an hh- 

pg 
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passable barrier, else his black army of five hundred thousand 
negroes would hardly serve to keep certain marauding white 
men from unfurnishing those palaces, whose shores are so 
much more tempting to the plunderer than the statues and 
pictures of Italy and Spain. Still there are avenues, 'by 
which commerce may approach and reach him, and as he 
will weigh gold even against salt, when there is a dearth of 
that necessary in his country, we' ha.ve only to find those 
avenues, and his hoards at Timbuctoo will gradually melt 
away into general circulation. The climate of this yet un- 
visited city is salubrious in the extreme, which is more than 
men bargain for, when they go to a country, that abounds in 
gold : the sexes marry early, for they are in the latitude of 
16° 40'; and the natives, as well as those who have resided 
there any cqqsiderable time, have a suavity of manners, not 
to be observed on the northern side of the Desart. There are 
several large caravanseras or houses of accommodation for 
travellers in Timbuctoo, where they will find lodging for 
themselves and their cattle, till better provision can be made 
for their establishment. 

I particularly recommend the following extract to the at- 
tention of my readers : 

^^ It has been said, that there is an extensive library at Timbuctoo, 
f^ consisting of manuscripts in a character differing from the Arabic: 
^^ this I am inclined to think has originati^d in the fertile iraagina. 
^^ tion of some poet, or perhaps some Arab or Moor, who willing to 
. ^^ indulge at the expense of European cuHosity, has fabricated such 
'^ a story. In all my enquiries during many years, I never heard 
^' of any such library at Timbuctoo. The siat^ library^ which is 
^' composed for the most part of manuscripts in the Arabic^ con, 
" tains a few Hebrew, and perhaps Chaldaic books ; amongst 
^^ the Arabic it is probable there are many translations from 
^' Greek and Latin authors at present unknown to Europeans,^* 
(P. 257.) 

It seems by this account that there is a state library, and 
probably many Arabic translations of Greek and Lalln 
authors hitherto unknown. How much therefore is it to be 
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regretted that Mr. Jackson, qualified as he Lb by his perfect 
knowledge of Arabic, had not found leisure and ambition to 
yisit and examine this library, which perhaps contains a 
treasure richer and more valuable to the enlightened world, 
than all the golden palaces, which the negro monarch of Bam- 
barra has in his possession ! 

The path seems open to adventure, and the time may come, 
when those who send forth missionaries to explore those 
interesting regions, will recollect, that when a traveller can- 
not speak the language of the country he is in, he will gain 
very little information from the people that inhabit it« ' 

It is asserted that the mines belonging to the ^ultan Woolo 
are so pure, that lumps of virgin gpld are constantly found of 
several ouncesin weight. These mines are worked by the negroes 
of Bambarra, who are thereby made extremely rich, " for all . 
" pieces of ore, which they take from the mines, not weigh- 
^^ ing twelve mizans, or about two ounces, become a perquisite 
^^ to themselves, as a remuneration for their labour, and all 
^^ pieces of a greater weight belong to the Sultan, and are de- 
<^ posited in his before-mentioned palaces." 

1 shall now conclude by giving the substance of certain 
passages, extremely curious, which relate to the river near 
Timbuctoo, which is called the Nile el Abeede, or Nile of the 
Negroes.-* In the interior of Africa, and amongs^t.the rich 
traders, who engage in this traffick across the continent, there 
is but one opinion with regard to the Nile of Egypt and the 
Nile of Timbuctoo, and that opinion is, that they are one and 
the same river, or rather that the latter is the western branch 
of the former. The source of the Nile of Timbuctoo is at 
the foot of the western branch of the chain of mountains called 
Jibbel Kumra, where it forms a merjay or swamp The 
copious springs, which throw the water up with great force, 
are very numerous, and are found on both sides of the moun- 
tain, that is on the eastern as well as on the western side. 
That thes9 streams communicate with each other is an opinion 
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80 general, that the Africans express their astonishment, when- 
ever the Europeans dispute the fact, and assert that it is a 
folly to doubt what Xhe experience of succeeding ages has 
demonstrated to be true. That the Nile of Timbuctoo com« 
municates with Cairo, has been ascertained to a certainty by 
9. party of seyenteen negroes of Jinnie, who proceeded thither 
in a canoe, on a commercial speculation, and reached Cairo, 
after a trafficking voyage of fourteen months, who reported 
that there are twelve hundred cities and towns, with mosques 
tor towers in them, bfetween Timbuctoo and Cairo, built on or 
near the banks of the Nile el Abeede and the Nile M assar, or 
in other words the Nile of Soudan and the Nile of Egypt. 
Precisely where they join is not ascertained, or, more properly 
lii^eaking, has not come to the knowledge of my author. The 
Nile el Abeede being the greater, and running through a 
•larger tract ^f country than the Nile Cham, or Nile Massar, 
is called Nile el Kabeer, the greater Nile ; the Nile of Egypt, 
however, is not called the lesser Nile, but always, as above, 
the Nile Cham, or Nile Massar ; Cham being the Arabic 
name for Egypt, when united to Syria and other countries. 
The Nile el Abeede overflows in the same manner as the Nile 
of Egypt, when the sun enters Cancer : at Kabira near Tim- 
buctoo, it becomes a very large stream. River-hoi'ses and 
crocodiles are found in it, and the country contiguous to its 
southern banks is covered with forests of primaeval growth, in 
which are many trees of great size and beauty : these foresU 
abound with elephants of an enormous size. 

I now close my imperfect review of this very interesting 
work, which I earnestly recommend to my readers, not doubt- 
ing but they will find it altogether as worthy of their study 
and attention, as the Swedish literati have of thei^, who, as 
1 am well informed, are preparing a translation in the Swedish 
language at the University of Upsala near Stockholm.. 
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TO THE TEST OF ;rHOSE PRINCIPLES, BT WHICH ALOXB 
THE INDEPENDENCE AND FREEDOM OF NATIONS CAN BE 
PRESERVED OR RECOVERED. BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
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III. AN ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH ARMY, AN» OF THE STATE 
OP THE SENTIMENTS OP THE PEOPLE OF PORTUGAL AND 
SPAIN, DURING THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE YEARS 1808 AND 
1809. IiV A SERIES OF LETTERS. BY THE REV. JAMES 
WILMOT ORMSBY, A.M. CHAPLAIN OF THE QTAFF, &C.— 
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IV. LETTERS FROM PORTUGAL AND SPAIN; WRITTEN DURINd 
THE ^ARCH OF THE BRITISH TROOPS UNDER SIR JOHN 
MOORE: WITH A MAP'OF THE ROtfTE, AND APPROPRIATE 

ENGRAVINGS. BY AN OFFICER.— Z/owcfow. Longman. 1509. 

X WEN TY years have now passed sinc^ the first stirrings 
of that mighty convulsion, which we have hitherto been 
accustomed to name after the country where it took its rise ; 
but to which future ages will probably affix a title more ex- 
pressive oflhe extent to which it' will have been spread. 
Already have the ravages, of foreign war and domestic dis- 
scnsion been so tindiserirainating and unsparing, that, with 
the solitary and enviable exception of Great Britain, not one 
of the independent slates, which in X\\e year 1792 constituted 
the great European republic, now remains, which has not 
beheld, either its sovereign perish by a violent death, or its 
capital occupied by an hostile power. And if we revert to 
the fate of the raiglity masters of those countries, (for at all 
times the history of sovereigns has unhappily occupied more 
of the attention of mankind than that of nations,) we shall find 
instances of sweeping desolation, which remind us of the tragic 
tales of antiquity, in which whole families of proscribed mo- 
narchs are exhibited as sustaiiring every calamity incident to 
human nature, from the dire curse of some malignant deity. 
I'o take, for illustration, tlie royal houses of Europe ; we find 
that there is not a single continental king, the inheritor of a 
crown, who is at this hour seated on his throne in his capital. 
^Tfic descendants* of the most ilhistrious of these dynasties, itf« 
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now literally fugitives and mendicants ; the legal heirs of a 
second kingdom^ trepanned from their dominions^ have been 
transferred to obscure prisons ; another rojal family has been 
driven to the new world ; two Italian kin^s have taken refuge 
in islands of the Mediterranean ; one northern sovereign has 
been deposed by his own subjects, and anothqr, after sustain- 
ing the loss of one half of his territory, still fears to return to 
his ordinary residence. In short, it is only the kings of Great 
Britain and Denmark, each reigning over islands, who conti- 
nue to dwell in tlie palaces of their, forefathers. The fate of 
the European emperors seems yet at issue ; for only one of ^ 
them, and he the first in rank, is in a state of present suifer- 
ing, tottering on the brink of extermination : while the other 
two are in possession of their full authority. Bat of these, it 
is to be remarked, that both owe their crowns to the murder 
of their predecessors, their neai' kinsmen, which they have not 
avenged, and by which they have profited: the f^te of one of 
them, however, may be distinctly foreseen ; whilst the other is 
pursuing n system of policy so contrary to his real interests, 
that its ccmsequences cannot well be otherwise than ultimately 
£ital to himself. The lot of the minor states of Europe, it9 
electorates, dutchies, earldoms, its republics federal and inde- 
pendent, &c. is not less remarkable; and in the history of 
each, we find traces of that revolutionary spirit, which will 
give a character and name to the present age. 

Many and extraordinary. must have been the events which 
have led to such tremendous and awful conclusions, yet among 
all these there is not one which will attract more of the atten- 
tion of posterity, or which at this moment presents so much 
interesting matter for contemplation, as the Spanish revolu" 
tioxLy to which it is our wisli now to invite the attention of th» 
reader. 

In 4Mie most interesting particular, and in one only, the 
revolution in Spain resembles that of France. In both, the 
political body has been dissolved, and the. nation resolved inta 
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its "first elements : in both, we bebeld that nioi^ intefestii^^ ind 
fearful spectacle, a whole people called as it were into exisl^ 
ence, and a great mass of life infused into machines hitherto 
inert, and, as it afterwards appeared, but imperfectly orga« 
niz^d and fitted to receive the diviner principle : but liere the 
parallel closes. The external incidents which led to the 
French and Spanisjh revolutions are so diverse, that th^y do 
not obviously furnish either counterparts or contrasts ; though 
it would be no difficult matter to oppose the leading facts 
which led to the two revolutions, antithetically to each. other; 
as, for instance, it might be said : in the Spanish revolution^ 
the immediate occasion lay in the artfully excised dissensions 
in the royal family ; the nearer members of which, in France, 
have ever been cordially united: the government of Spain 
had long continued in the hands of a favourite, who retained 
his post in defiance of the public hatred, and ^ho was the 
instrument of foreign intrigue ; while the French administra- 
tion had perpetually changed, and the ministers, though feeble 
and corrupt in their domestic government, never incurred the 
imputation of treasonable attachment to foreign powers : the 
Bourbons of France gave the first impulse to a domestic revo- 
lution, by an appeal to an ancient national tribunal, which 
furnished an organ to the" popular sentiment: the Bourbons of 
Spain invited foreign subjugation by an infatuated confidence 
in a perfidious ally, to whom, after concurring in allowing 
him to occupy the bulwarks of their country, they surren- 
dered their very persons, &c. But the bringing togethec 
accidental circumstances like these, does not instruct us in th^ 
real quality and Character of events. 

There is, however, one respect in which it will be instruct 
tive to compare the rise and result of the popular spirit io. 
the two countries. In France, the zeal and energies of the 
people had a twofold direction, the repelling of foreign in- 
vaders and the effecting of domestic reform. With respect 
Vf^ the former, it would be unjust to deny^them their merit; 
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kttt when it is considered how easily and rapidly their defen- 
sive war was carried to a snccessfal issue ; and when the extent 
of their own resources is estimated, it is surely an overweening 
partiality only which can ascribe great praise to them: that 
impeUed by the laws of the conscription, they should have 
since been the conquerors of Europe, and succeeded in re« 
ducing independent nations to their own bondage, proves only 
their fitness as a people to become the instruments of a mili-* 
tary tyrant. It is in the love of liberty, in enlightened 
notions of civil polity, in the voluntary and patient enduran/ce 
of evil for the sake of humanity, in the brave- resistance to 
domestic tyranny, that, if any where, the merits of the French 
people are to be found ; that people which, mute and trem- 
bling, have continued to obey the mandates of the committee 
of public safety,' the directory, and Buonaparte! Unhappily 
the issue has shewn, that all that was fair and promising on 
the part of the French nation, was a something foreign to 
them, a somethi/ig given and accepted for a season, like a 
fashion, not springing from their own native character, but 
imputed to them, and inSlbribed with their name ; that that 
light, vain, and ingenious race, were utterly incapable of 
maintaining political liberty, or making any great sacrifices, 
ia behalf either of justice, considered independently of its 
beneficial results, or of their own felicity, as founded on the 
triumph of their own exertions. 

The truth of this description has long been perceived in this 
country ; but until the event proclaimed what was so unex- 
pected, no One anticipated that any nation in Europe (unless, 
perhaps, Switzerland) would have displayed ia reality those 
virtues of which France, and the admirers of France, made 
so loud and arrogant a boast. Who of us can say that he 
foretold the Spanish revolution, though the designs of France 
against that country have been long .perceived ? If with 
our preconceptions of national character, a prophecy had 
been laid before us as a problem^ and we had been told : — 
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There is a nation which has long ceased to be warlike; whose 
military force will be withdrawn from the country; all of 
whose frontier fortresses, as well as the capital, will be oc- 
cupied by a foreign power, with a numerous hostile army in 
the heart of its remote provinces; its princes, attended by 
almost all the members of the government, the principal 
nobility, clergy, &c., will leave the land occupied by that 
power, and concur in abdicating the government in favour of 
a foreign prince : and then the several provinces of the cotm- 
try, without co-operatioA^ without a head, without an army, 
a revenuie, a foreign ally (though one might be expected), 
and with the cfminty of haying to encounter the'militaiy 
force of more than half of Europe, will with one voice declare 
against the ^usurpation, and dare all the vengeance of an 
unprincipled and remorseless enemy — I say,* there is no man 
who would have dared to point out the Spaniards as the 
people capable of such exalted virtue. Yet all thii we have 
witnessed, and we still behold with admiration the continued 
display of this same spirit. 

The surprise which the intelli^nce of the first burst of 
Spanish enthusiasm excited in this country, was occasioned, 
in a great degree, by the utter oblivion into which the Spanish 
nation and character had fallen among us. The ages of 
Spanish glory belong as much, at least, to romaoce as to his- 
tory; and confounding in our notions the people with the 
government, we have long been habituated to look upon them 
as a feeble and decrepid race, with their bodies and their 
minds alike debilitated by indolence and superstition. If we 
consult the books written on Spain by English travellers, we 
shall find this opinion justified, since the greater part of ob- 
servers see only the large organized bodies which are palpable 
to sense, while the elements of which they are composed 
ef-cape observation. . Such, hpwcver, has not been the opinion 
entertained by writers of other countries; and as the late 
astonishing revolution, or rather regeneration of Spain, must 
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of necessity have taken its- origin in the leadii](g features pf 
the Spajiish character, it has been thought not unadriseable 
to incorporate with these strictures, a very original and 
striking dissertation upou that character, with which few 
£nglish readers are probably acquainted, and which, both 
from its own internal merits, as well as from the period of its 
publication, is eminently deserving our attention. As a great 
portion of the interest which is attached to the political frag- 
ment which follows, arises from the time of its appearance, it 
is necessary to be explicit qs to this circumstance. 

Since the year 1806, the writer of the present article- has 
had in his posi^ession a German volume, bearing this title : 
Geist dee Zeit, von Ernst Moritz Arndty 1806, i. e. Spirit 
of the Ag€y by Ernst Moritz Arndt. This book is a meta- 
physico-political disquisition on the ancient and modern his- 
tory of the world, in which the great facts of history are 
contemplated under points of viev/, suggested by certain phi- 
losophical speculations, which it would not be easy to convey 
to the English reader, and for which he would not be thankful 
if they were offered him. There is much obscurity , -and a 
tendency to mysticism, in the dissertations on ancient times, 
which are strongly contrasted with the popular energy and 
clearness of the. portraiture of our own days. No German 
has ever mourned over the fall of his native country with 
greater eloquence and pathos ; no foreigner has ever done 
higher justice to the British name; nor was the character of 
Napoleon ever drawn with more energy and expression than 
in this work. This book appears to have been composed in 
the autumn of 1805. Any thing written at so remote a period, 
implying the resistance of the Spaniards to the designs of 
Buonaparte, may surely be entitled to the character of pro- 
phecy — the prophecy of discernment and sagacity. The 
extract which is here annexed is long, but it is unique. 
Some passages may partake 4)f (he faults more frequent in 
ellier parts of the book, and. one of them may rfc^quire ait 
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exercise of good^nature on the part of the English reader ; 
but the whole, it is presumed, Yfiil excite his attention and 
interest in an unusual degree; 

*^ Spain and Portugal. — I come now to a nation which I 
esteem and lore. When a boy, Spain and her history had a sur. 
prising hold on my affections, so that my sentiments were fixed 
before my judgment could be formed ; and there is always much of 
truth in such impressions. Later in life, her annals became so deac 
to me, that I have often anxiously longed to cross the Pyreneeci^ 
those mountains behind which, in all ages, even the most remote, 
were the seats of magnanimity and beauty. Iberia, on the river 
Pyrenaea, was the golden land of fables among the earlier Greeks ; 
Iberia was the rich secret which the avaricious Phoenicians envi* 
ously concealed from the East; Iberia was the prize of victory far 
which the Romans and Carthaginians maintained such sanguinanr 
conflicts. And what a country and people ! In all parts inhabited, 
blooming in freedom and affluence, crowded with cities and for. 
tresses. The Romans came with the pretence to deliver this coun« 
try from Carthage. Scipio was, through moderation and wisdom, 
the man best calculated to secure access to such plausible pre. 
tences: with Roman magnanimity he united a still deeper Roman 
cunning. When Carthage had fallen, the Romans more openly 
avowed their designs ; and a war began which lasted one hundred and 
seventy years, and was always sanguinary. Victory often declared 
in favour of the Iberians, who, for a time, inspired the haughty con« 
querors with such awe, that none of the leaders would take the 
command of the armies in Spain. No people ever defended them, 
selres more nobly, none were ever more basely subdued by fraud, 
and cunningly.excited dissensions, and assassination : and, after all, 
the heroes who refused to survive thejr liberty were not subdued; 
they still live as the freest of mankind in the eternity of history ! 
The Romans availed themselves of their ancient diji^ division; 
preaching to one state freedom, and actually living with it in fra^ 
ternity and equality, while they were burying other states under 
their ruins* This served to appease their insatiable rapacity; but 
was still insufficient for the conquest of so brave and free a people 
as the ancient Iberians. Spain was too rich, too populous, too 
firm, and when seemingly prostrate, started up again more reso« 
lutely sind manfully, and long held the balance of fortune and yic^r 
tory in suspence. Single towns and petty provinces of the exten. 
sive country annihilated whole Roman legions, and made the Tiber 
resound with lamentations. Fifty years after the first Scipio, the 
Lusitanian Viriathus sprang up, a chivalrous huntsman ; unsubdued 
he fought six^ years for freedom, whose banners were .continually 
waved oyer a wider field of the Reman dead. At length, they who 
might have been proud of victory, basely used the dagger of th^ 
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••ward afulnst the t)raTe. So fell Ninnantia gloriously ; the Tan. 
quished gave tiieinseiires the death of fr^femen, aud left (he Romans 
bloody stones, and the flames which issued from the fuiierai pile of 
liberty. 

*' Spain was never wholly conquered by the Romans : eren th* 
deSpot Augustus celebrated Cantabrian triumphs, a proof that the 
mountains of the north and north-west coast were still unsub. 
dued. Such triumphs were like our Te.I>eums. In like matu 
ner, the same Augustus suffered himself to be nii k.named th« 
Indian, because a mercantile embassy was sent him: Lewis XIV. 
in like manner, announced to the European courts that he wai 
become • emperor of Ava, because a French ady^nturer had made 
himself grand rizier of the dr'spot of the sun and moon, and the 
twelye white elephants. It was thus that formerly the emperor 
Caius, iike Bnona: arte in our day$i, repaired to the coast of Bon. 
logne, threatened the Britons with his sword, and caused his soldiers 
to fill their helmets with cockle-shells, and pour them forth^at the 
feet of Capitolian Jupiter on the Tiber: he had earned the name 
Britanicns. Old and new things look'often alike. 

** The whole race of the earlier Spaniards was noble: the northern 
mountaineers maintained their freedom and independence the longest. 
There, the conqueror could tarn little besides blows : cupidity WM 
more weak, fear more strong: the people had their mountains, their 
poverty, and their defiance. For this reason it was, that through 
all the revolntions of later periods amons^ the Germans and Moors, 
much of the RomaQ and Spanish spirit was preserved here. Itis 
here that still survive, distinct from the Spaniards, the remains of the 
Vaski* : a bold, free, and active race, with manners, language, and 
a character of their own. 

'' Under the Roman monarchy, from the first to the fifth cen* 
hiry, the province of Spain belonged to the happiest among the 
unhappy Even in that ho i rid age, the splendour of her cities, and 
the affluence and valour of her people, are celebrated. Learning 
and. culture here made rapid progress, artd many of the most cele. 
brated and illustrious men were Spaniards. The great and amiable 
Trajan too was a Spaniard, and Rome little deserved of t4iis coun. 
try that she should present her with so worthy a regent. The 
calamities and ravages which afllicted the frontier provinces of the 
north and east, did not reach this land, till, about the middle of the 
dismal third century, the plunderers of Gaul, the Franks, crossed 
the Pyrenees. That here, and in Africa, learning and a pertain afflu- 
ence preserved themselves longest, is proved by the leareed African 
and Spanish bishops at the commencement of modern history. 

^^ At length the German barbarians entered the counti^y, first 
the Suevi, the Vandals, aud the Alans. ' The greater part of the 
two latter tribes crossed the Stroights in the year 429, and took 
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possession of A frica. Spain remained in die hands of the Suevi^ 
vho gradually spread further towsirds Ae west. But the yaliant 
Visigoths were already masters 6f the Ebro. After CIotIs's victory 
at Vougle, they were thrust upon the Sueyi. Their yalour was 
decisire, and the Sueyi yielded, and were lost in the name of their 
brethren, the Visigoths. These eyery where appear to have been 
milder and more cultivated than the Suevi; and when Arianism 
was no longer a wall of separation between them, they gradually 
coalesced with the anciebt inhabitants, whose language also con. 
quered, as was the case among the great part of the German race 
"which farmed establishments in the Roman empire; a proof of 
greater culture as well as population. 

^' In none of the conquered countries does there appear to have 
remained so much of antiquity which was adopted by the victors, as 
in Spain. The countries below the Danube had been, from the 
third century, gradually converted into deserts, through wars and 
ravages. Afterwards, for six centuries, the rudest Barbarians were 
engaged in conflicts there, till antiquity and the Roman language 
vanished, even to the very laiSt traces. Italy and Gaul were more 
Exposed to the shock received from the Rhine and the Alps; they 
were often laid waste, and many conflicts were sustained before it 
could be settled who were to be the masters. Spain remained in 
peac^e till the last impulse from the northern spoilers: she heard 
only of the wretchedness of other, provinces, and herself endured 
only the minor evil of a weak administration. Even her savage 
conquerors had cooled their first rage in th$ beautiful fields of 
Gaul ; nor were thoy numerous enough at once to subdue the ex- 
tensive country. The mountaineers of the north and west, and the 
great and rich cities on the coast of the Mediterranean, long lived 
in independence. When the Visigoths became at length univer- 
sal masters, they had already acquired much of the Roman cha- 
racter in the south of Gaul and the north of Spain, and exercised 
dominion without exciting much opposition. Thus antiquity was 
never altogether destroyed; much remained of the old Spanish 
character: -and thus, from the mixture of the ancient national and 
the barbarian character, the consolidation of the yalour of the Visi- 
goths with the patriotic integrity of the ancient Spaniards, room 
was afforded for the rise of a modem and most excellent race. 
Hence it happened, that a more speedy developement of the princi. 
plos of modern society took place in Spain, than in the other Ger- 
man empires ; a proud domineering hierarchy, powerful nobles and 
barons by the side of the king, in short, an earlier declension of 
national power through the multiform authority of feudalism. But 
agriculture and industry appear to have been much greater in this 
country, during the sixth and seventh centuries, than in the rest of 
Europe ; and I believe it is an error to ascribe so * much to the 
labours and establishment of the Moors. These, it is true, were a 
brave and restless people; but being always involved in bloody 
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wapfare with the Spaniards, thejr must hate wanted time to originate 
•uch iBDiproTements. 

^^ The Moors came in the eif^th century, inrited by internal 
dissentions. They subdued by courage and enthusiasm the divided 
Spaniards, and menaced from Spain the freedom of Europe, till they 
sustained a severe blow from Charles the Hammer (Mart el). 
When the first po<werful shocks of this frightful people had passed 
aside, Earope began to reoover from her terror, and Spain from 
her subjugation . Yet the beginnings of the vigorous renovation of 
the state, are matters rather of obscure tradition than clear inform 
nation. Nearly two- centuries of Spanish history are vanished. 
The Moors, because they attempted too much, had neglected the 
most material operation, the conquest of the mountains at the north 
of the peninsula, in the first moment of terror. They also divided 
themselves into a number of small states: these, it is true, were all 
to obey one Sultan ; but obedience is weak when the sovereign is 
not strong, and where many take the lead, many follow ill. This 
the Moors very soon learnt to their cost ; and had not Africa re^ 
peatedly sent reinforcements of fresh and more warlike tribes, the 
thirteenth century would probably have seen the end of their go* 
vernment. The Christians gradually descended from their moun. 
tains under the guidance of their leaders ; and with the tenth cen. 
tnry began the Moorish confljgL carried on by the Christians for 
a long time feebly, and alwayswith divided power. The age of 
Spanish heroism, of the Cm, Don Roderige de Vivar^ and the 
glorious orders of chivalry came. Out of many small states, through 
intermarriages and conquests, two large and one moderate state 
were formed, Arragon, Castile, and Portugal. In the thirteenth 
century, the Visigoths had lain aside all fear of the Moors, who 
dwelt only in their strong places behind the Sierra. Morena, and 
on the seacoast. The war lasted two centuries; but it was a war 
. rather of exercise than of terror. 

'' Spain flourished again. Heroism, chivalry, the .imperishable 
charms of Nature called poetry and song into existence through 
enthusiasm and loTe. Itis.ti'ue, the conflicts of the barons still 
continued, but Iberia had her eternal sky, and her natural trea. 
sures^ and could- not perish through slight evils. Elevation of 
character, attachment to liberty, deep enthusiasm in love, religion, 
and the arts, ennobled the nation, which was honoured in foreign 
lands. The most glorious period was under 'Ferdinand and Isa.. 
bella and the first Habsburgers. We find all that is heroic and 
ideal, collected together in that delightful age. Castile and Arragon 
became one, and their regents, by address and power, become mas*, 
ters of the whole kingdom, could command all the energies of a glo. 
rious people. Now the last Moors in Spain were subdued, and those 
in Africa learned to obey ; America was discovered, Italy conquered 
by Spanish legions ; Spanish chivalry was spread wider ; and more 
widely still, their fame in feats and achievements. But their kin^s 
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became despots, annihilated the freedom of their own people, ut4 
menaced that of others. Here resistance, there debility becaoMi 
greater, and after a century of most extraordtnary deeds, the nation 
began to sink. Great kings, illustrious tyrants, were succeeded by 
enervated rulers and devotees. The Habsburg'race was. debiliteted 
by frequent intermarriages among 'themselTes : Nature produces 
strength by change, no great man was born again among theuK 
Weakness and the dominion of priests were inherited;, yet the ad« 
mired courage of the legions, which Cordova, Pe&cara, and Alba, 
bad formed, still remained the invincible^ even to the middle of the 
ieventeenth century. \ 

'^But the glory of the land and people fell irretrievably; Por, 
tugal, which united to Spain, could give it no strength, when torn 
from it, added to its Weakness. Both Indies, and the senseless expuU 
tion of the Moors, had cost Spain millions of men; in the everlasting 
italian and Burgundian wars, the noblest of the youth were consumed, 
£nc/'oaching despots and priests, by encouraging laziness and the In^ 
^uisition, impeded the springing up of a free race. The lofty spirit of 
the nation sunk into indifference and apathy : the former culture and 
the former splendour, of the Spanish name, gradually dwindled 
away. With the treasures of Peru, Spain became poor in gold, 
industry, men, and strength; and is so still. AH Europe was' 
•bilged repeatedly to unite, in order to secure to his descendants th« 
great inheritance of Charles the Fifth, — of that Charles under whona' 
£urope had trembled at the name of Spaniard. 

\^^ The Bourbons ascended the tiirone, and many beautiful pro* 
▼inces were torn away. This was no loss ; Spain can only beeome 
•young again through herself, and in the possession of fp reign pro« 
irinces, becomes only more aged. But the moderns have ruled like 
their predecessors ; the lazy voluptuous emasculated race of an 
Eastern seraglio. For this reason Spain, during the whole of th« 
last century, had no ministers but adventurers from Alberoni to the 
Prince of Peace, who rise and fall like grand.viziers. Thus has this 
brave people, within two centuries and an half, sunk into itself, 
like a cloud-capt mountain which falls into the crater of the vol. 
eano itself had formed ; its actions are much weaker than itself: a 
proof that the government is good for nothing. 

^^ We have seen the latest occurrences. At present, a nation of 
11,000,000 men suffer the French to levy contribution and tri* 
bute upon them, and join in carrying on a war which does not 
eencern them. Yet Nature has raised her eternal mountains be* 
tween the two people. If at this time the courage of the ancient 
Cantabrians, and Celtiberians survived. Frenchmen would perhaps 
bav^ crossed the mountains, but hot one would return. But the 
time of deliverance approaches; it is not far off. The Americans 
are becoming all free, and Spain must be able to live within herself, 
and more gloriously. Portugal will become subject as it ought; it 
|s the excrescence of a healthy body, if not a part of Spain. The 
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prieste win lose their nimbus, the kings their thrcHie, if they are not 
willing themselves to labour and reign : then will Spain become, 
what it once was, one of the most glorious and powerfiil nations of 
Europe. • 

^' The great peninsula which, with the islands, is occupied by 
14,000,000 men, and once contained from twenty to thirty 
million, is the most fertile country in Evrope. It was once a 
paradise, and may stiU become one again, through industry and 
ralour. What has not Nature given? What has not a debilitatect 
and priest-ridden goTemment destroyed ? This was the land 
which produced the gold and iron of the ancient world ; there id 
still enough in the mountains, but the gorernment possesses Peru,' 
and Chili. Once, wheat and rice grew on heights, and in val. 
leys, which are now deserts. The vine, the sugar-cane, the palm, 
the olire, and the fig, the almond, and the orange, are all here 
indigenous; the flocks of Spain are her's exclusively, and with 
these she can make all Europe pay tribute; excellent horses for 
the plough, and for military service, the finest oxen in the valleys, 
and on the mountains ; silk for clothes, spartuip for sails,' cords, 
and nets ; salt, which the sun extracts fronr the sea, fisheries, and 
the chace. Of all European countries she enjoys the most fa« 
Tourable situation for commerce and dominion : what affluence 
and what adyantaq^es which many countries have not at all, and 
few in so great abundance \ 

'^ Nature assumes here a luxuriant and joyous mien ; and half 
of the spirit of the East hovers over this land : a sensual ex. 
uberanee of power, restrained by earnestness of character, which 
gentiy preserves in repose the name of life. The Spaniards are 
the most southern of Europeans, and their country might give 
them what the Moors have not given them, though it is generally 
thought otherwise.. Let us go back a few thousand years, we 
shall find the same character in the race ; where they are not 
degenerated, we behold lofty, slender, and sinewy bodies, flex- 
ible, yet at the. same time firm : their frank and earnest physio* 
gnomy displays a broad proud forehead, large black sparkling 
eyes, a beautiful nose, a manly full mouth, with a lion chin ; their 
colour is brown as the sun is hot, but the women of the cultivated 
dasses are in sopne d^ricts charmingly beautiful. The character of 
the people, I mean the general Spanish character, is formed by a 
variety of provincial feature, for there are some districts and regions 
in which tiie language and customs greatly differ. Poor, rough, 
brave, inditstrions, and free, the Gallician, the Asturian, and Bis. 
cayan,^ dwell in their mountains, and even now often speak in the 
tone, o^ the ancient Vaski : the Catalans and Navarrese retain much 
of the ProveD9ale and Italian character, with whom in the middle 
ages they were closely connected ; the Arragonese are fiery and mag. 
nanimous ; the Castilian is proud and chivalrous ; the Andalusian 
and Valendan, light, gay, and romantic. The character of the 
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people thus formed cannot but be beautiful, and notwithstandhig 
the yarieties of distinct proTinces, the following are its leading 
features. 

^' The Spaniards possess tiiat happy medium between lerity and 
dullness which denotes the noblest men, and can only arise in such 
happy climates: a delightfiil mixture of .animation and grayity, the 
elevated and the amiable ; hence the noblest products of modem 
cultiyation are to be met with here. Read tha ancient annals of the 
people ; hearken to the ancient Spanish and Moorish ballads and 
romances, when sung to the guitar ; enter profoundly into the heroic 
spirit of their chivalrous orders. — Is there a people in Europe who 
can exhibit in acts and exploits Such splendid examples of valour, 
devotion, and love ; who have so intimately and intellectually blended 
the romantic and religious enthusiasm of love and Christianity ; and 
who by such union have wrought more deeds of magnanimity and 
heroism? This spirit breathes' still freshly in their ancient songs^ 
and in them alone the proud character of the Spaniards may be found. 
Such were the vanquishers of the Moors, such the great captains in 
Italy, and the adventurers in India. Our petty age flies to such a 
life as to a beautiful dream, as to a long elapsed and primitive period; 
to us, alas ! it is become so. The Spanish knight, as he.appears there, 
an earnest character, and an object of dread, is swayed by the 
thirst of power, but it is for the sake of greatness; the love of gold 
is a secondary object : other conquerors seek gold or still lower 
things. The profound genius of a people cannot be more clearly- 
shewn than in such character : contemplate Cortez, Pizarro, Guasco^ 
Albuquerque, adventurers and conquerors; oppbse to them the 
sea-knights of England and Holland. Do you feel no difference? 
You will then never feel any. The former were knights of the 
golden fleece, the others, Phoenician navigators. The Spaniards 
sought for g61d and incense ; the others, potatoes and tobacco. 
Hearken to the tones of their language ; has the. tenderest love, the 
proudest majesty, . ever invented loftier sounds ? And during the 
glorious age of Charles the Fifth, and Philip the Second, how far 
were they in language, poetry, in every art, science, and grace of 
life, beyond most Europeans ! Give me only the Don Quixote of 
Cervantes, in which Nabire has poured forth all that is most lovely, 
sweet, and fresh in humanity, all the tenderest sensibilities, all the 
sarene. and significant understanding of life, like a gay spring full 
of songs and blossoms — give, me this single book and the divine man 
who could make it; give me the sublime enthusiasm, the holy spirit, 
of etcTnal love, in Ponce di Leon.-— And I reverence the people 
that could produce from its body, any thing so noble and great. 

'' The nation could be ruined, but could never become vile and 
vulgar. The fidelity and honesty of Spaniards in the petty inci. 
dents of life, and in the more extensive concerns of politics, all 
Europe must honour even without understanding it. It is still the 
ancient land, they are still the ancient Iberians^ and the ancient 
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Goths. Chiralry and its enthusiasm are gone, hot integrity and mo. 
ral worth have remained* An elerated piety has degenerated into a 
priest-ridden superstition; without enthusiasm, political honour, and 
liberty, the basis of all that is beautiful and good remain* Priest., 
hood and oppression haye generated laziness and poverty, but could 
not produce a people of banditti. The ancient spirit of gravity 
and love is there, the deep enthusiasm still survives; and sweet notes 
still accompany the guitar under a serene heaven. Let the people 
be but shaken from the sleep of death, let a king be born who is a. 
king, who knows how to command and counsel, and break the cow- 
ardly bondage under foreigners ; and we shall then see • 

^^ And shall this noble people perish, and be obedient to Gauls, 
and hop and skip^ and crow like them, as many hope, because they 
think that the culture of the next age must spring from the Seine ? 
These afethe genuine champions of Europe; the French only say 
they are. £urope cannot dispense with her champions, we cannot 
forego the hope that from the chaos in which we are, there may still 
arise a world of order and joy ; till this hope be renounced, Europe 
cannot dispense with her champions. From the North came her 
redeemers and deliverers, from the South her cultivators. Nor. 
thern greatness borders on Spanish elevation. May the loveliness 
and tenderness of the South form an inviUble bond between them, 
and draw them together ; and may the scales of justice, beauty, and 
humanity, be raised by them ; and may Europe, which has so foolishly 
stained herself with blood, cultivate in common, the virtues and 
energies of humanity!*' 

The majority of men, belonging to the class of those 

" Who think that nothing is but what is seen," 

would certainly before the spring of last year have considered 
this eloquent and beautiful eulogy of the Spaniards, as the 
rhapsody of a man who had formed his notions of their na- 
tional character from tales of the Moorish wars, and the bal* 
lads of the Cid, the Campeador; the reader into whose hand^ 
it might subsequently have fallen, without a testimony of its 
exbtence before that period, would have believed it to be 
designedly adapted to known events, rather than an anticipa. 
tion of them. Certainly none of bur political philosophers 
^an be brought forward, as exhibiting so distinct and clear a 
view of the peculiarities of tlie Spanish character, which alon^ 
could have led to the unlooked-for occurrences of the last 
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Tear. ^ It is only in the works of the great statesman of ouf 
age, the political prophet to whom i)osterity will assign a 
rank much higher than that of a parliamentarj orator, that we 
caa look for anticipations of future events arising from re- 
condite, or moral causes. In Buake^s works we do find 
a few cursory strictures on Spain, eyery sentence of which 
merits our notice. 

In the " Thoughts on French Affairsy^ published in the 
year 1791, Mr. Burke took a mournful and foreboding survey 
of the different states of Europe, of which it was the specific 
object to ascertain to what degree each country was replete 
with the pabulum, which might nourish the revolutionary 
flame recently kindled in Europe. Jacobinism was the ende- 
mic he dreaded;, and the object of his anxious investigation 
was the circumstances which in every state would facilitate 
its introduction and diipersion. Mr. Burke also discerned, at 
the very commencement of th« revolution, the spirit of fo- 
reign conquest in the counsels of the French revolutionary 
government. He was persuaded that the jacobin empire in 
France would, if it triumphed in that country, lead to the 
subjugation of all the European states, in the carrying of which 
into effect, jacobmisip, or in other words, the rendering the 
populace, parties, or allies, in the war against the govern- 
ment, would be the grand expedient. The illustration of 
which prediction, we find in the history of the invasions of 
Holland and Italy. But not all the conquests of the French, 
and ilone of the latter, least of all the invasion of Spain, bais 
had this character of jacobinism. Mr. Burke did liotantici? 
pate, for instance, an attack upon that kingdom in the least 
resembling what we have witnessed ; and therefore some of his 
remarks, as fer as they indicate a correct opinion of the cha« 
racter of the people, are vindicated, even though as anticipa* 
tions of specific events they are contradicted. Mr. Burkft* 
commences his remarks by one of his pithy and comprehen- 
sive sentences, ** As to Spain U is a nerveless country .^^ A 
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statesman might well assert this, who was accustomed tb con- 
sider rather political bodies, than the characters of nations, 
as arising from climate and other physical causes, operating 
upon the great mass of individuals ; and who having studied 
the political establishments formed by the government of the 
country, had witnessed the decline both of its navy and army, 
the neglect of salutaiy institutions for the promotion of the 
useful and liberal arts, the removal of the hereditary nobility 
from public affairs, and their base servility toward the worth- 
less favourite and minibn of the court, and the utter want of 
common faith and honesty on the part of the government to- 
wards the public creditor. ^' It does not possess the use, it 
only suffers the abuse of a nobility." The pseudo-cortes at 
Bayonne is a sufficient commentary on this sentence. " That 
body has been systematically lowered and rendered incapable 
by exclusion, and for incapacity excluded from affairs.'^ 
Some of the recent calamitous military occurrences of the 
peninsula, are a corollary from this fact. Of the clergy 
he says, *^ In that body remains the only life which exists in 
Spain, and is not a fever." And certainly of the higher arid 
more cultivated orders in Spain, the clergy only have displayed 
those popular and patriotic virtues, to which vufgar prejudice. 
and common-place declamation, may, if it please, give the 
title of fanaticism, and superstition, and bigotry. The pro- 
rincial character of the Spanish people, was correctly under- 
stood by Burke ; — " The Castiliahs have still remaining, agood 
deal of their old character, theix gravidad^ lealdady and il temor 
de Dios ; but that character neither is, nor ever was exactly 
true, except of the Castilians only." " The Catalans and the 
Arragonians too, in a good measure, have the spirit of the 
Miquelets, and much more of republicanism than of an at- 
tachment to royalty. — They are more in the way of trade and 
intercourse with France ; and upon the least internal move- 
ment, will disclose, and probably let lopse^ a spirit that may 
throw the whole Spanish monarchy into convulsions,*' Yet 
Toil. II, f 
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we recollect that it is in Arragon and Catalonia, at Saragosas 
and Gerona,tliat the most splendid feats of heroism have been 
wrought. While on the other, hand, it is precisely in Castile 
that the fewest displays of valour and resolution have been 
made* This may have arisen in part, from the defenceless 
nature of the country, but something is to be ascribed to the 
character Mr, Curke eulogizes. Gra-Q.iti/^ loyalty ^ and the 
fear of God^ may indeed be stimulated to high exploits, but 
they favour rather passive, than active courage, and are too 
sedative in their tendency to be fit agents in resisting the 
furious and precipitous assaults of a French army. 

The diversities which may be found between the predictions 
of Mr. Burke, and the subsequent events, are no discredit to 
his sagacity. The wise man will be honoured, who forewarns 
the inhabitants of a populous town, of the earthquake which 
is to shake it into ruins ; though he do not exactly point out 
in what direction the shock will come, nor attempts to por- 
tray the ruins and vestiges which will be left when the con* 
vulsion has subsided. 

It is likewise to be added, that had the invasion of Spain 
been a Jacobin invasion, the result would probably, inallre-' 
spects, have been such as Mr. Burke anticipated. The most in# 
telligent persons whom the writer of the present article met 
with in Spain, agreed in declaring, that the long and abhorred 
administration of the Prince of Peace, the contempt in which 
the king was universally held for his imbecility, and the de- 
testation with which the queen was viewed for her vices, had 
80 completely alienated the affections of the people from the 
house of Bourbon, that had Buonaparte found any slight pre* 
text for making an ordinary ministerial war against the coart| 
his entrance into the country would have been a triumph ra- 
ther than a campaign. It was not till October 1807, that the 
prince of Asturias came forward and drew upon himself the 
notice and «Iove of the people. He had bee» before merely 

anobiect of public compassion; he was considered a$ th# 

S 
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yictim of the Prince of Peace, and qi\een, of whose strange 
and unnatural cruelties towards him, the ab^urdest tales wer« 
then^ and still are credited in the country : according to 
which, after the most infamous expedients had failed to pre- 
clude him from the possibility of being a father, his wife was 
dispatched by poison. These monstrous imputations are not 
referred to as believed in, but as shewing the state of public 
feeling in Spain. The strange occurrences of October 1807, 
roused the people from their long lethargy ; all classes of men 
began to take an interest in public events, and from that hour 
the prince of the Asturias became the idol of the nation : a 
circumstance which has given great offence to an enlightened 
party in this country, who thinking that the prince had few 
claims to that love, consider its being lavished upon him, as 
a proof that the nation were unworthy to enjoy freedom ; and 
in spite of the notorious fact, that all the reformers of Spain, 
the Duke dellnfantado, Cevallos, Jovellanos, the enemies of the 
Inquisition, &c. attached themselves to the prince, while only 
the corrupt and profligate courtiers, the placemen und pen- 
sioners of the minister, adhered to the side of the'father, and 
since transferred their allegiance to Joseph Buonaparte : this 
same party have not ceased to misrepresent the present war, 
as a war in defence of the Inquisition, and all the corruptions 
of the old government ; to which it has been shamelessly 
added, that the declarations in favour of Ferdinand the Vllth; 
have been insisted on by the British government, as condi- 
tions of the assistance they were disposed to afford the pa- 
triots : — ^falsehood3 these, as malignant as they have been mis- 
chievous. It was after the prince of Asturias had publicly 
appeared as the consolation and hope of the country, tliat 
Buonaparte conceived and carried on that exquisitely con- 
trived system of delusion and fraud, by means of which, he 
succeeded in persuading both father and son of his attachnient 
to his cause, and under pretence of retaining them in his sti- 
▼ice, obtained possessionof the bulwarks of the country. It 

82 
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is some indomnitj to the world vviiich suffers from these ini- 
quities, and will prove to a future age (if endued with a power 
of deriving instruction from the events of history, which the 
present age has not evinced,) an inestimable blessing, that an 
authentic record of the artifices practised by Buonaparte, ex- 
ists in the memoir of the minister Cevallos : a memoir, the 
absolute and unimpeachable truth of which is proved by every 
concurrent testimony ; by internal evidence, by the assent of 
all men of honour in Spain, and by the silence of all the 
partisans of the Usurper. The unqualified arraignment of 
this expose^ with no better support than a shallow common- 
place remark, has brought merited reproach upon a distin^ 
guished literary institution, and while unrecanted and unpro- 
ved, reduces that establishment to the Ifevel which is occupied 
by those who do not join the pretensions of integrity, to the 
admitted claim of talent. " If we allow them only their me- 
rit, what will be their praise?" 

The anti-jacobin character of Buonaparte's invasion of 
Spain, is the most remarkable feature of that most outrageous 
and profligate transaction, which bears no resemblaiice to any 
df his preceding aggressions against the rights of independent 
nations. The moral qualities of this unparalleled act; the 
moral character of th^t resistance which so unexpectedly 
sprang up in the peninsula, notwithstanding the state of un- 
exampled abandonment and disorganization, in which, through 
the arts of the oppressor, the people of Spain were sunk ; and 
the mora/ relations which thence arose between that people and 
the British government, which with laudable promptitude 
came forward to their succouf, form the theme of Mr. 
Wordsworth's very striking and original performance. 

It is necessary to assign the specific character of this work, 
that the reader may not be disappointed ; it is Hot a political 
pamphlet, but an ethic essay on a political subject, in which . 
the philosophy of human nature, and the principles of an 
high-toned and pure morality, are applied to the conduet and 
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fate of nations: it depends so little upon ten^porary an J local 
feelings, though the subject embraces the occurrences of 
the day, that the reader would do well to forget (he last gazette, 
the fate of Sir John Moore, and thedi^Datchesof Sir Arthur 
Wellcsley. But Re wl^p does sit down to the perusal of this 
pamphlet, with the feelings with which we all read, for in- 
stance, those of Burke, less for the political matter they treat 
of, than the great philosophical truths with which they abound, 
and the splendid eloquence with which they have adorned 
and elevated our language, will not fail to enjoy a kindred 
satisfaction from it. It is to be feared however that there will 
be few such readers. Mr. Burke's spirit-stirring publications 
provoked the discussion of first principles, jboth moral and 
psychological, by which the opinions of every man in this 
country have been since more or less affected ; but in the mean 
while, the lamentable issue of the political revolutions of the 
Contment have laughed all speculations to scorn, and the 
fatal result of the terrible conflict abroad, with the apprehen- 
sion of its consei^uences coming at length feelingly home to 
ourselves, have filled us with so great solicitude concerning the 
issue of events, that we no longer trouble ourselves concerning 
their principle. Reviewer apprehends that the strong emo- 
tions which were raised in this country, by the unparalleled 
invasion of Spain, proceeded principally from the proof it 
afforded of the absolute and frightful powt r of France ; and 
that it operated more upon our selfish than our moral feelings. 
He suspects that our disinterested sympathy with the suf- 
ferers under this last monstrous violation of justice, was weak- 
er than that which was excited by the far less atrocious, but 
still, in those days, pre-eminently villainous combination against 
Poland. Such is the mournful effect upon a whole nation of 
a long continued and constant exhibition of the gigantic and 
successful crimes of statesmen and rulers, by which an apathy 
and indifference to tlie moral character of public events have 
been produced^ resembling the baneful effects of repeated 
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strokes of adversity, a d extreme poverty, upon the integrity 
and honesty of ] rivale men. 

The i^ub^iiJulion of a confessed tyranny in France, in the 
place of a sj-ecious but spurious freedom, has led, it is true, to 
this good effect, that there is no longer in this country a body 
of men who have an interest in opiniftns, apparently at war 
with the interest of their country ; and Jacobinism, from being 
a party, has become a historic denomination. But still it can* 
not be denied that the survivors and successors of the original 
advocates of French liberty, are among the least zealous ene- 
mies of French tyranny ; and that they betray a patient ac- 
quiescence in what they dare not and camiot actually assent to. 
This state of mind appears to Reviewer so pernicious, that 
he is anxious to draw the attention of the reader to one or two 
important, but disregarded topics, and he rejoices that Mr. - 
Wordsworth's publication furnishes him with resources which 
he knows not where he could elsewhere have found ; for in 
this work the author displays a warm, or as some will say, a 
romantic attachment to the cause of liberty, a strength of pa- 
triolic feeling, a love of Britain, and of what is truly British,^ 
a depth of contempt towards France, and a vehemence of ha- 
tred and indignation against Buonaparte, which have never 
yet been publicly displayed together. It will however be 
right previously to point out the general scope and direct 
tendency of the book as laid down by Mr. W. himself. These 
are involved rather than explained in the uncouth title-page, 
"whicli, if Mr, W. had preferred a plain and unostentatious, to 
antique phraseology, might have been somewhat of the fol- 
lowing kind. ^ An enquiry into the principle of the Spanish 
revolution, into the mode by which the British government 
may most successfully give aid to the Spanish patriots ; and 
into the influence of the convention of Cintra upon the war.' 

The first striking and original point of view in which Mr 
W. considers these topics, is this, that he regards the French 
aggression rathpr as an insult than an injury. And, sup- 
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ported by the public documents, which issued from every 
province, he represents the Spaniards as acting under the 
impulse of wounded honour for the outrage committed, rather 
han from the fear of future suffering, and portrays them 
under the influence of the noblest entliusiasm, 

^^ Was there ever — since the earliest actions of men which have 
** been transmitted by affectionate tradition or recorded by faithful 
" history, or sung to the Impassioned harp of poetry — was there 
*' ever a people who presented themselves to the rcavson and the 
" imagination, as under more holy influences than the dwellers upon 
'^ the Southern Peninsula ; as roused more instantaneously from 
" a deadly sleep to a more hopeful wakefulness ; as a mass fluctu- 
^^ ating with one motion under the breath of a mightier wind ; as 
^^ breaking themselves up, and settling into several bodies, in more 
*' harmonious order; as re-united and embattled under a standard 
^^ which was reared to the sun with more authentic assurance of 
« final victory?" P. 113, 114: 

In this divine fervour and holy spirit alone lay all hopes 
of redemption, and the great concern of the British govern- 
ment should have been to nourish and maintain ihem: but 
unhappily they wanted less the will ^ than the knowledge 
requisite to rq;ndcr them the allies of the Spanish people. 
The English ministry had a sincere desire to assist in the 
deliverance of the peninsula from the enemy ; but they were 
able only to add an auxiliary force of a few thousand men, 
and did not consider whether the plijsical aid they brought 
might not be more than outweighed by the moral energy they 
took away. Their generals too were utterly regardless of all 
that was characteristic and peculiar in the state of Portugal 
and Spain.* Of this, the convention of Cintra was the first 
lamentable proof. 



* This complaint is too well founded. A flagrant instance of this 
error took place on the capture of Vigo in Galicia, subsequent to 
the departure of the English army from Corunna, which was not 
once the object of public animadversion. The French garrison 
being surrounded by the armed peasantry, capitulated to the cap- 
tain of an English frigate as prisoners of war. The governor had 
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^\ Spain had risen not merely to be deliyered and saved;— *de» 
^^ liyerance and safety were but intermediate objects. She had 
^* risen — not merely to be free; but, in the act and process of 
^' acquiring that freedom, to recompense herself, as it were in a 
" moment, for all which she had suffered through ages; to levy^ 
^^ upon the false fame of a cruel Tyrant^ large contributions 
** of true glory ; to lift herself, by the conflict, as high in honour 
^^ — as the disgrace was deep to which her own weakness and 
*^ vices, and the violence and perfidy of her enemies, had sub- 
*^ jected her. 

^* If an angel from heaven had come with power to take the 
^^ enemy from their grasp (I do not fear to say this, in spite of 
*^ the dominion which is now re-extended over so large a portion 
^^ of their land), they would have been sad; they would have 
'• looked round ihem ; their souls would have turned inward; 
^' and they would have stood like men defrauded and bcm 
" trayed.'' P. 109, 110. 

Altogether opposed to such feelings were the notions enter- 
tained by the British officers in Portugal. 

^^ The British generals acted as if they had no purpose but that 
*^ the enemy should be removed from the country in which they 
^^ were, upon any terms. Now the evacuation of Portugal was 
*^ not the prime object, but the manner in which that' event was Ui 
^' be brought about; this ought to have be«n deemed first both in 
*^ order and importance ; — the French wer« to be subdued, their 
*' ferocious warfare and heinous policy to be confounded ; and in 
*^ this way, and no other, was the deliverance of that country to 
^^ be accomplished. It was not for the soil, or for the cities and 
*^ forts, that Portugal was valued, but for the human feeling which 
*' was there ; for the rights of human nature which might be there 
*^ conspicuously asserted; for a triumph over injustice and op* 
^^ pression there to be atchieved, which could neither be con- 
*^ cealed nor disguised, and which should penetrate the darkest 
** corner of the dark Continent of Europe by its splendour. We 
*' combated for victory in the empire of reason, for strong-holds 
'^ in the imagination. Lisbon and Portugal, as city and soil, were 



the impudence to introduce an article, in the usual terms, in favour 
of the inhabitants, that they shou'd not be molested, &c. ; and the 
British officer inadvertently granted the article. He ought to have 
erased it with indignation, and observed in the margin, *' This is an 
impertinent proposal : the English are come to deliver the inha- 
bitants, and cannot injure them." But as the capitulation was 
worded, the Frenchman could say to the people of Vigo, ^' I have 
forced the enemy to grant you favourable termi." 
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^ cMeflj prlied by us as a language; but our generals mistook- 
** the counters of the game for the stake played for. ^* P. 63,64* 

In the spirit of this remark, strong and eloquent strictUrex 
are added on the circumstances which attended the conven- 
tion ; the recognition by Sir Arthur Wellesley of the title of 
Duke of Abrantes, the contemptuous disregard of the Portu- 
guese people, &c, 

*' We ought to have endearouTed to raise the Portuguese in their 
** own estimation, by concealing our power in comparison with 
^* their's ; dealing with them in the spirit of those mild and humaae 
*^ delusions, which spread such a genial grace oyer the intercourse, 
" and add so much to the influence of love in the concerns of pri- 
« rate life." 

The courtesy which took place between the French and 
English generals is severely reprobated ; and it is intimated 
that such a conflict should not have been ^^ exalted by those 
** triumphs of the courteous afFoctions, and purified bj those 
" refinements of civility, which do more than any thing re- 
" concile a man of thoughtful mind and humane dispositions 
" lO the horrors of ordinary war.'* 

Such sentiments eloquently enforced by a great variety of 
illustrations, imited to an impressive display of the power of 
enthusiasm and moral causes in the conduct of war, an 
exposure of the uncertainty and fragility of Buonaparte's 
monstrous power, and an exhortation to faith in the final 
triumph of liberty and virtue, and to the unsparing use^of all 
the means calculated to secure triumph, constitute that part 
of the pamphlet which affects those who wield the public 
force of the country ; but what respects the public opinion in 
the country, concerning the Spanish cause, and the character 
of Buonaparte's government, appears to the Revibu ERofmorc 
importance, not indeed in itself, but in reference to the pro- 
bability that admonition will not be lost upon those for whom 
it is intended. 

To recur again to what has been already remarked : the 
friends of liberty, as they call themselves, are those whom wo 
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at this day see most ready to abandon the cause of the Spa# 
niards, and to counsel our assenting at last to a tyranny vre 
cannot successfully oppose, and trying the experiment of 
peace since that of war has failed. When this degrading 
iuijgestion is replied to, as it fairly may be, by a reference to 
Buonaparte's character, more especially as developed in this 
last and most flagrant of liis misdeeds, something like the 
following language is heard — " It is true, no man can pretend 
*^ to justify Buonaparte's conduct. He is a conqueror, and 
** all conquerors are very bad men ; but he is not worse than 
** others: he is a friend to religious liberty, and improves the 
** condition of the people wherever he goes. He has behaved 
<* scandalously to the royal family of Spain ; but it is not 
** certain that he has djDne any injury tothe people of Spain, 
It is strange that we, who have been bred up to think cer- 
tain things very abominable, such as the papal power, thc- 
*^ Inquisition, despotic government, &c. should now raise 
<^ such an outcry when they are destroyed. At all eveniSy 
" great evils are removed, and there is no knowing what 
" turn things may (ake : the future calamities we fear, may 
" never happen ; the good is certain, and the evil only pos- 
*^ sible." These are the phrases we hear every day, and they 
include a precious variety of sophisms. Buonaparte is a 
conqueror, and all conquerors are very bad. This is very 
true ; and it is true, likewise, that the great mass of mankind, 
who cannot discern or appretiate any individual object as it 
is in itself, are delighted when, by the aid of some general 
word, they can class it with sonie species, by which all fur- 
ther trouble is spated, and the operation of judging is at an 
«nd. To designate Buonaparte by the terms conqueror, 
usurper, &c. is doing little towards forming an estimate of 
his character. This must be done by considering all who 
surround him, and the degrees of instruction and culture that 
belongs to the nations which have been the instruments or 
objects of his achievements, As a conqueror, he may have 
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had predecessors,^ vhose ambition may have been as insatiable 
as his; but do we know of any who has acted so like a 
swindler ? Others may have slaughtered as many men^ but 
who has told so many lies ? The character of profligacy, inipu* 
d^nce, and meanness, which mark his actions, and in which 
he has compelled so polished a people as the French to take 
a share, must have the most destructive influence nearly on 
the whole of civilized Europe. What principles of justice 
can be laid down, or carried^into effect, by the ministers of 
the code which bears his name ? And what lessons of religion 
can be promulgated by an hierarchy of cardinals and bishops, 
who have prostituted themselves by blasphemously sanction- 
ing his atrocities? By the triumph of such monstrous guilty 
and chiefly by the assent of those to whom the world at large 
look up for instruction, all moral relations and ideas are 
destroyed ; and the evil would still be irremediable, did those 
benefits really arise from the new order of things, which are 
boasted of so falsely, or with so great exaggeration. But it is 
this constant reference to contingent effects, and to the phy- . 
sical comfort or misery promoted or occasioned by the conduct 
Of courts and governments, which is one of the most lament* 
able corollaries from a degrading philosophy. It is not by an 
enumeration of .the murders perpetrated, or the cities sacked 
in Spain, that the most painful and disgusting impressions are 
raised, but the desolation of all moral principle which we wit- 
ness. The sieges of Gerona, Valencia, and Saragossa, &;c. 
are the consolatory incidents of the revolution; for they shew 
how great crimes have produced great virtues. By far the 
most frightful feature of the horrid act is the prostitution of 
the whole French nation, so clearly exhibited in their assent 
to every act of their master. To those who dwell with com- 
placency on the promises of good made by Buonaparte, these 
profound reflections are earnestly recommended. 

^^ The true point of comparison does not lie between what the 
^^ Spaniards haye been under a govemment of their own, and what 
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'^ they may become under French domination ; but between what 
^^ the Spaniards may do (and, in ail likelihood, will do) for them. 
*' selves, and what Frenchm^ would do for them. But, — waring 
*^ this, — the sweeping away of the most splendid monuments of art, 
*' and rifling of the public treasuries in the conquered countries, 
'^ are an apt prologue to the tragedy which is to ensue. Strange 
^^ that there are men who can be so besotted as to see, in the de. 
*' crees qf the Usurper concerning feudal tenures and a worUi^out 
*^ inquisition, any other evidence than that of insidiousness and 
*' of a constrained acknowledgement of the strength which he felt 
*' he had to OTercoroe. What avail the lessons of history, if men 
*^ can be duped thus ? Boons and promises of this kind rank, in 
*' trust- worthiness, many degrees lower than amnesties after ex. 
^^ pelled kings have recovered their thrones. The fate of subju- 
*^ gated Spain may be expressed in these words, ^pillage — depres. 
^^ sion — and Jielotism — for the supposed aggrandizement of the 
^* imaginary freeman its master. There would indeed be attempU 
^^ at encouragement, that there might be a supply of something to 
*^ pillage: studied depression there would be, that there might 
** arise no power of resistance: and, lastly, helotism; — but of 
^^ what kind ? that a vain and impious nation might have slaves, 
^^ worthier than itself, for work which its own hands would reject 
•^ with scorn. 

'^ What gogd can the present arbitrary power confer upon 
*' France itself? Let that point be first settled by those who are 
** inclined to look farther. The earlier proceedings of the French 
*' Revolution no doubt infused health into the country ; something 
^ of which survives to this day : but let not the now-existing 
*' tyranny have the credit of it. France neither owes, nor can 
*^ owe, to this any rational obligation. She has seen decrees with. 
*^ Out end, for the increase of copnmerce and manufactures; poni. 
^' pons stories without number, of harbours, canals, warehouses, 
^^ and bridges: but there is no worse sign in the man»gement of 
*' affairs, than when that, which ought io follow as an effect, goes 
** before, under a vain notion that it will be a cause. Let us 
'' attend to the springs of action, and we shall not be deceived. 
*^ The works of peace cannot flourish in a country governed by 
*' an intoxicated despot ; the motions of whose distorted benevo- 
'' Irnce must be still more pernicious than those of his cruelty. 
'^ ^ J have beslozsed; I have created; I have regenerated; I 
*' have been pleased to organize ;^ — this is the language perpe. 
" tually upon his lips, when his ill-fated activities turn that way, 
*^ Now commerce, manufactures, agriculture, and all the peaceful 
*' arts, are of the nature of virtues or intellectual powers: they 
'* cannot be given ; they cannot be stuck in here and there ; they 
" must spriijg up ; they must grow of themselves : they may be 
** encouraged ; they thrive better with encouragement, and delight 
^^ in it; but the obligation must have bounds nicely defined, for 
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*' they are delicate, proud, and independent. But a tyrant has no 
** joj in any thing which is endued with such excellence* hff sickens 
^^ at the sight of it : he turns away from it, as an insult to his own 
«^ attributes." P. 170, 171. 

'^ It is immutably ordained that power, taken and exercised in 
" contempt of right, never can bring forth good. Wicked actions, 
^' indeed, have oftentimes happy issues : the benevolent oDconomy 
'^ of nature counter.working and diverting evi), and educing finally 
^' benefits from injuries, and turning curses to blessings. But I 
'^ am speaking of good in a direct course. All good in this order 
" — all moral good — begins and ends in reverence of right. The 
^^ whole Spanish people are to be treated not as a mighty multi. 
" tude with feeling, will, and judgment; not as rational creatures ; 
" — but as objects without reason ; in the language of human law, 
^' insuperably laid down, not as persons but as things. Look at 
'' the past, history of our sister island for the quality of foreign 
" oppression: turn where you will, it is mberable at best; but, in 
*^ the case of Spain ! — it might be said^ engraven upon the rocks of 
" her own Pyrenees, 

^' Per me si va nella citta dolente ; 
^' Per me si va nelP eterno dolore ; 
^* Per me si va tra la perduta gente." P. 172. 

The " fears of the brave and follies of the wise" have been 
condensed into an adage, and the narrowness of understand- 
ing evinced by the liberally-rainded, might be associated mth 
these, could it be hitched into rhyme. This applies to the 
zealots of both civil and religious liberty. Those who expa« 
tiateupon the inadequacy and defects of civil establisfamentS| 
are in the habit of conceiving the condition of the lower 
classes of the people, under their ancient governments, as so 
bad, that it matters little by vrhom they are governed. A 
Joseph, they say, is as good as a Ferdinand : the people are 
slaves in either case^ and it matters not whether the tyrant be a 
native or a stranger. This remark betrays a grievous want both 
of observation and reflection. Were the difference not practical 
as to its effects, vrhich in fact it is, still the sense of national li- 
berty as opposed to national freedom, which a whole people 
feels, is not a capricious unmeaning sentiment. The higher 
classes are not aware of the powerful influence upon the great 
ipass of the people, of the mere sense of national peculiarities, 
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and the diversities of external form which distinguish one peo-v 
pie from another' Well educated and literary persons, who can 
enjoy the poetry of a Spaniard, the fine arts of an Italian, the 
wit of a Frenchman, the metaphysics of a German, to whom 
the foreigner is no stranger, soon learn to goyecn their B^SeC'^ 
tions, and referring their esteem to personal qualities, the 
grosser and palpable diversities of language and national cha- 
racter lose their effect upon them : but it should be recol- 
lected that the great mass of men can never be thus affected. 
None of the uneducated, and not all of those who may, choose 
to lose the national sentiment. What are more universal than 
national hatreds ? They may be irrational, but they are real ; 
and these are excited every instant by innocent varieties of 
national physiognomy. At this hour, lam persuaded, that 
the nasal twang which is peculiar to the Frenchman, exci»es 
throughout two thirds of Europe as much secret disgust as 
the black skin, woolly locks, and snub noses of the negroes, 
which for ages reconciled good Christians to' the slave-trade. 
The Jews would not have been persecuted for ages, could they 
have laid aside their characteristic features, or spoken well the 
vernacular idioms of the modern tongue. This is the prime 
source of the general horror of foreign subjugation ; hence 
throughout history we find that the contests for the indepen- 
dence of nations, have been far more numerous and bloody 
than those for civil liberty, and the latter has always, except 
with speculative men, been a subordinate concern. The 
presence of a foreign soldiery guarding the gates of a city, 
and foreign magistrates exercising justice, at least nominally, 
produces a soreness in the minds of the people, which is 
hardly conceivable by those who have never witnessed its 
cflects. The following petty occurrence took place almost 
under the writer's eye : it is very trifling in itself, but most 
momentous as a symptom of a general state of things. Some 
people were quarrelling in a German town. A French general 
passed by, and asked the matter. " Only a Frenchman and 
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<^ a Germandisputing,'* said one. ^^ Go^*' said he to one of his 
aids-de-camp, " and see who is to blame : if it is the French- 
" man, try to pacify him ; if the German, let him be caned." 
This is the spirit of all foreign governments. The instinct of 
every people tells them this truth ; and patriotism and the 
lave of independence are one feeling. However grievously 
the higher may press on the lower classes of a people, thej 
are still one people : they have common sympathies and at- 
tachnaents; and the term so generally applied to absolute 
monarchies, of father of his people, is not always an idle 
word, but frequently proceeds from and produces the kind 
relations it expresses. Let us not wonder, therefore, that the 
Spaniards, in the pursuit of political liberty, have devoted 
little of their attention to the attainment of a good civil con-, 
stitution. Yet, for this reason principally, they are now dis- 
carded by some iealous reformers in this country. They 
have published no declaration of the rights of man, nor sum- 
moned the Cortes, an institution, by the bye, far less demo- 
cratic than they suppose, who speak so much about it, and 
which could not possibly satisfy the English friends of par- 
liamentary reform. 

Those who are principally attached to religious liberty, 
are not on the present occasion less unreasonable than the 
zealots of popular influence in the state. Buonaparte, they tell 
us, is the enemy of superstition ; he has abolished the monas- 
teries, &c. he' is carrying on the reformation :— unjust and 
scandalous comparison! The reformation, in its original 
least, was the conflict between the spirit of devotion, and the 
corruption of religious institutions. Beneficial beyond cal- 
culation were its consequences. Can we promise ourselves a 
similar effect from a struggle of infidelity against superstition i 
As well might we rank in the same class the eloquent decla- 
mations of Luther, and the persiflage of Voltaire against 
catholic mummeries. The Central Junta, it has been repeat- 
edly sai^, has done nothing so wise or beneficial, as what king 
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^eph did in abolishing the Inquisition. Those persons who 
say this, are not aware that it is for their sakes, and such as 
them in the North of Germany, Russia, &c. that this was 
done. In Spain the Inquisition had long become a mere po« 
litical machine, or a cover to avoid scandal. Reviewee has 
beard from the most intelligent men he saw in Spain, that that 
odious institution would have been long abolished, but for its 
salutary effects in repressing excesses committed by the 
monks, who abuse the power they possess over women at the 
confessional. Be this as it may, shall we rejoice to find a 
despotism so strong and absolute^ that it can afford to give up 
the instruments which weaker tyrants are compelled to resort 
to? The acute remark made by Hume, that corruption is a 
proof of the liberty of the people, (he should have said, of 
their power,) may be applied to all these acts apparently 
friendly to liberty, which Buonaparte orders or permits to be^, 
done. 

It is here proper to advert to an outcry which has been in- 
dustriously raised, and which is so absurd that it would not 
merit refutation, if unblushing audacity were not a passport 
for any folly. It has been said, that the Spanish people, in 
their insurrection against the French power, aimed at the 
establishment of civil liberty ; that the English ministry com- 
pelled them to declare for Ferdinand ; and that the supposed 
decline of the general enthusiasm, has arisen from the refiisiil 
of the Central Junta to give liberty to the people. Now, the 
declarations in favour of Ferdinand, preceded the interferei^ce 
of the British government, and every man who has been^ in 
Spain, will bear testimony to the popular feelingin his favour; 
but it is said, Ferdinand does not merit this attachment of the 
people— therefore they cannot love him : it is enough to refer 
the candid observer to tlie history of all successions, and to 
observe that Ferdinand was persecuted by an odious minister 
when a boy, and has been the victim of an atrocious perfidy 
since. Tlie people of Spain recognize his right, they pity hiA 
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sufferings ; — ^if this sentiment be not lovey it produces the same 
effects. FuTlJier, these teasoners attribute to tlu» Spanish peo- 
ple a maturity and extent of political roflictiou they do not 
possess. All nations feel the difference between* a ^ood and 
bad government; but only a cultivated people reflect on the 
advantagesof a good constitution. But finally, after a !ong 
and close attention to all liie acts of the central Jnnta since its 
formation, the Revieweh sees no reason whatever to impute 
to them illiberal ideas concerning govenunent, or practices 
unfavourable to liberty; and he refers confidently to the 
Semanarfo Politico^ an excellent periodical work published 
under its auspices. Great and fatal have been the errors of 
the Spanish government, but this is not one of them. 

After all, however, were the observation justified by the fact, 
the Reviewer would not on that account less powerfully 
feel, that, could the people of Spain sympathize with these 
soUfUsant friends of liberty ; could they sit down coolly to cal- 
culate the profit and loss of subniit^ting to Ferdinand or 
Joseph I could they suffer their strong sense of the absolute &9il 
of consenting for a moment to the iniquity of the usurpation^ 
to be weakened by any reference to the demerits of the royal 
fiimily of Spain, or tlie uncertainty of a good constitution 
hereafter ; they wpuld merit all that even a Buonaparte could 
inflict upon them. One cannot avoid appealing to these phi- 
losophert, and asking them whether if (what it requires some* 
stretch of imagination io conceive) there were two competitors 
for the British crown ; the one possessipg nfi» better title than 
that, which, whatever its imperfections may be, is the foun- 
dation in fact, if not in idea, both of .property and govern- 
nient, viz. inheritance and the acquiescence of by-standers, 
— and the other advancing a claim like that of Joseph Napo- 
leon : — I say would these gentlemen be induced by the pro- 
mise of all the Millennium blessings they daily sigh after, 
—annual parliaments, universal suffrage, abolition of the act of 
uniformity, A;c. &c. to accede to and share in the monstrous 

VOL. II. T 
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iRiquity ? They might affect to resent the question as as 
affront, and assert that the cases are not parallel : they are in 
truth identical. The fauks of the Spanish government are 
home-concems : and to apol(^ize for the usurpation of Buo- 
naparte from the vices of the old Spanish government, would 
•resemble a man who, having dispossessed hisnei|^bour or his 
tenement, should maintain a right of keeping it, by th^ plea 
th^t the former possessor did not keep the doors bolted, and 
never clean^^he roQias. 

These topic§ require to be discussed at length. The reader 
vrho delights in moral disquisition, is with confidence referred 
to Mr. Wordsworth's psmphlet, in which these is a combination 
of the philosophic and poetic spirit, unlike any thing which 
has appeared before the public since the death of the great 
oratorand statesman so often mentioned. This encomium and 
comparison require however to be qualified and explained, if 
not for the sake of the Author, at least of his Reviewer, l^ree 
qualities have contributed to raise JSt^rAre bey ond all popular 
political writers. 1. A depth of psychological penetration, 
and a simplicity of moral remark^ delivered sometimes with 
the familiarity of the tea-table, and sometimes with axiomatic 
energy and brevity,, by which many recondite trutibti have 
been added to the stock of popular and national wisdom. S. 
A strong and poetic imagination, by which he could throw a 
glory round any object which it was his purpose to exalt and 
adorn. And, 3. A power of playfully and gracefully comU* 
ning the high and thelowin nature and in life; by which be 
could eall forth the inferior sensibilities Qf men, the sense of 
ridicule, for instance, to co-operate with the higher, the senst 
of moral truth and beauty : hence his bitter sarcasms, his finti 
and delicate irony,, and that humour which he mixed with 
grave discussions, from which his sincerity and eamestnesft 
might be doubted by those who do not know that a man is ne« 
rer more hearty in a cause, than when he calls forth all hi§ 
fkcultksto promote it. 
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Of the latter of these three powers, as a writer, Mr. W. pos- 
sesses comparatively little ; he seldom relieves his subject by 
familiar and colloquial illustrations ; he is never ironical with- 
out being indignant, andheneverrelaxes into a playful humour. 

In what may be considered as the tragic or serious poetry 
of their several works, Wordsworth may bear .% comparison 
with Burke, but their eloquence is of different character: 
the imagery of Burke is more varied and dramatic, that of 
Wordswoith ipore intense and lyric : the one receives a co- 
loured glare from his objects; the other reflects the pure 
light of his own mind. Only one short illuflilration can be given 
here. It is thus that W. deplores the convention'of Cintra, 
and the reproach cast upon the country by it, 

^^ O sorrow ! O misery for England, the land of liberty and 
" courage and peace; the land trustworthy and long approved; 
^' the home of lofty example and benign precept ; the central orb to 
^' which, as to a fountain, the nations of the earth ^ ought to repair, 
*^ and in their golden urns draw light!' — O sorrow and sham© 
*' for our country ;— for the grass which is upon her fields, and the 
*^ iust which is in her graves;— for her good men who now look 
*< upon the day ; —and her long train of deliverers and defenders, 
^^ her Alfred, her Sidneys, and her Milton ; whose voice y#t 
^^ speaketh ibr our reproach ; and whose actions survive in memory 
'^ to confound us, or to redeem!" P. 107. 

It is however in reference to the spirit of philosophy which 
pervades this book^ that the comparison may be most safely 
hazarded. A few sentences only arc extracted from the very 
.eloquent remarks on the influence of religion on the Spaniards, 
and a^-purified by suffering, which from page 109 to 118, are 
singularly striking and beautiful. 

^^ WlUttever mixture of superstition there might be in the re^ 
*' ligious faith or devotional practices of the Spaniards ; this must 
*' have necessarily been transmuted by that triumphant power, 
*' wherever that power was felt, which grdws out of intense moral 
^^ Slivering — from the moment in which it coalesces with fervent 
*^ hope. The chains of bigotry, which enthralled the mind, must 
*^ have been turned into armour to defend and weapons to annoy* 
** Wherever the heaving and effort of freedom was spread, puri£- 
" cation muit have followed it," P. 114. 

T 2 
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*^ Etcb the rery faith in present miraculous interpositions, which 
^^ is so dire a weakness and cause of weakness in tranquil times 
^^ when the listless Being turns to it as a cheap and ready substi- 
^^ tute upon every occasion, where the man sleeps^ and the Saint, 
*^ or the image of the Saint, is to perform his work, and to gire 
^^ effect to his wishes ; — even this infirm faith, in a state of incite- 
^^ ment from extreme passion sanctioned hy a paramount sense of 
^* moral justifies ; having for its object a power which is no longer 
^' sole nor principal, but secondary and ministerial ; a power added 
^' to a power; a breeze which springs up unthought-of to assist the 
^' strenuous oarsman ; — even this faith is subjugated in order to b« 
^' exalted ; and — insteMl of operating as a temptation to relax or to 
** be remissy as an encouragement to indolence or cowardice ; in- 
^^ stead of being a false stay, a necessary and definite dependence 
'* which may fail — it passes into a habit of obscure and infinite con- 
^' fidence otthe mind in its own energies, in the cause from its own 
*^ sanctity, and in the ever-present invisible aid or momentary 
^' conspicuous approbation of the supreme Disposer of things." 

(P. 115, 116.) 

Yet W. will not possess, or merit to possess, the popu- 
larity of Burke, who, being schooled in the House of Com- 
mons, always laboured to make himself intelligible to the 
lowest capacity. W. writes from the woods and lakes, and 
seems content to be understood and relished by a few like 
himself: his thoughts are great, but sometimes obscure ; his 
genius is original, and therefore unaccommodating ; his style 
is involved and uncouth, when not impassioned ; and he -re- 
sembles a man who limps till he has walked himself warm : 
hence the latter half of the pamphlet is better than the for- 
mer, andhe repeats,at the close, the thoughts of the beginning',' 
with great improvement. The reader who grudges hii|.time, 
may first begin at page 106 ; but when he has read the latter 
half, he will hardly choose to leave the former unrca^ The 
passages oti llie co1o3sal but fragile power of Buonaparte, 
(p. 177); on the Spanish, as opposed to the French cha- 
racter, (p. 175) ; on the nature of enthusiasm, (p. 184)^ on 
the feeling of national independence, as opposed to civil li- 
berty, (p. 165); on the unfitness of statesmen to sympathiag 
with the people, from 13S to 138; and an abundance of 
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others, are sing;ularly deserving attention. — Inmost instances 
the reader will think the sentiment correct, bnt in some he may 
deem it carried to excess: and at p. 154, where the author 
speaks of the consecration of passions, which, if not bad in 
themselves, are " in the calm of ordinary life rightly deemed 
"so;'* and of their being corrected and embodied, till a 
^' sublime moment of deliverance is to be orij^inated ;" he may 
be reminded, as the Reviewer was, tliough the author pro- 
bably did not intend it, of the Sicilian vespers.* 
•^■It is now necessary to recur to the last branch of this most 
iiitetesting subject, — the probabilities of the success of the 
Spaniards, as ^.fforded by the actual condition of thefr armies, 
and th« events of the last and present campaign : here some 
reference at least must be made to the campaign of Sir John 
Moore, and the several works whos« titles form a text to the 
present observations. It may here beasked, why the title of 
Mr. Moore's narrative of that campaign, as well as some con- 
troversial pamphlets, have been omitted above. The reason is, 
that the Reviewer does not altogether approve of the modern 
practice of reviewing a book per antiphrasiny that is, by taking 
no notice of it. Mr. Moore's work is avowedly a vindica- 
tion of the late commander-in-chief, whose military conduct 
in that character has been arraigned ; and nothing else. And 
it would be arrogance in an unprofessional man to pretend to 
appreciate what depends in so great a measure on technical 
knowledge : an iacidental reference will still be made to that 

work. 

The Reviewer is well aware that a large proportion of thft 
poWic are, at this moment of calamity (September), prepared 
to consider all that has been hitherto said in this article, either 
as absurd, or not to the purpose. Late events they may think 



* It is remarkable that this horrid transaction is the subject of an 
ancient Spanish tragedy, in which the patriots, or Sicilians, are the 
heroes. The play has been reviyed and acted with eli'ect in the po^ 
ninsulaj since the late troubles. 
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have given the lye both to professor Arndt's characteristic, 
and Mr. Wordsworth's assumptions. The latter gentleman, 
they may ay, is both a poet and a philosopher, and such cha- 
racters have in all ag s been exposed to error, from their ex- 
pecting in life what is true only in idea ; they may add that 
his conceptions of the Spanish character are avowedly founded 
on -he Spanish proclamations, and public manifestoes. These 
are indeed precious morsels of eloquence, displaying high mo- 
ral principle, clear and enlightened notions of right and wrong, 
and a just sense of the atrocity of xhdx infamous adversary, 
and of the sandity of their cause; but we err in estimating 
the average degree of popular feeling from the master-pieces 
of eloquence, which proceed from superior minds. At all 
events, the entluisiasm on which Mr, W. has dwelt so long, 
has shewn itself to be transient and partial : for though some 
facts seem to prove the-genuinencss of the virtues ascribed to 
the Spaniards, other facts as decidedly disprove their univer- 
sal extent, as for instance, subserviency of some of the higher 
classes to Buonaparte ; the neglect shewn even by the patriots 
to the English; the quick surrender of Madrid ; the frequent 
defeats of the Spanish armies, &c. &c. — A reflection or two 
will serve to correct and explain all that is true in this state- 
ment, in perfect harmony with the sentiments already mam- 
tained. 

The old government of Spain, it is universally allowed, was 
one of the very worst in Europe. Now a government consists 
not merely in the king and his courtiers : it has a vast tribe 
of ministerial dependants, military, ecclesiastical, fiscal, ju- 
dicial, and municipail : all these will therefore partake mote of 
the character of the court, than oip the nation. Thus consi- 
dered, it is perhaps rather to be wondered at, that so large a 
portion of the ministry, nobility, and prelacy, should have 
remained faithful to their country, rather than tp their ap- 
parent personal interests. But why has the patriotic spirit 
produced effects so little correspondent with its character ^ 
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For a very simple reason ; rirtue i» spirit, and requires its ma- 
terial organ. This organ, or^ instnumeat by which it be* 
comes subservient to practical purposes^ consists (in refer- 
ence to the present subject,) in a great mass and variety of 
acquired talents, of which military skill is. one of the most 
momentous. Now the-Spanish people, being abandoned by 
their government, and destitute of education, are far behind 
other nations in the mechanic arts, in acquired dexterity, and 
the ceconoraical arrangements of business. Besides the sfaifl-^ 
lessness and inertness consequent on this situation, there are 
traits of national character which have accidentally had a fatal 
influence in the war. Thus the riddle is resolved : whatever 
pure and unorganized courage and virtue could effect, that the 
Spaniards have done ; but where, in addition to the noble and 
heroic sentiment, an accession of talent and skHI was requisite ; 
there they have been lamentably deficient. While we deplore 
the effect^ let ns not misrepresent the cause. The defence of 
a city is the easiest of all operations, to a people who have 
little military skill, but strong patriotism ; who can heroically 
see their houses undermined one by one, and with inflexible 
fortitude resolve to perish in their ruins, rather than yield : 
but the same thing would be utterly impossiUe to the culti- 
vated, polite, luxurious inhabitants of a city, the seat dP all the 
arts. The heroes of Saragossa would not perhaps have been 
able to form the line in the ranks of an army, and might have 
been among the first to flee from Rio-Seco, Medellin, or Bel* 
chite. What then ? Shall we raise the vile mercenary, or savage 
Cossack or Tartar above, the citias^^ of Gerona ? The disas- 
ters therefore which have occurred to the Spanish armies ; .the 
panic which, in repeated instances, appears to have diffused 
itsejf over the Spaniards when arrayed in the field, do not in 
the least arraign the correctness of those statements, which 
have represented the whole Spanish people as animated.by one 
spirit of resistance against the enemy. There is a pas$ix>§^ as 
well, as an actm couia^ and heroism: and a nation whiich ii 
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ovenyljelnied by -an irresistible force, wbich deprives it of all 
powers of metlrodized resistance, may still display an \ins\ib- 
dued and invincible mind: and this has been exhibited in 
every part of Spain*, Connected with this observation, there 
is one interesting and undoubted, fact ; That in all the districts 
in which the French have actually been present, and displayed 

• 

the terrors of their j5ower, and from which they have been ' 
subsequently driven; ihc^e th© people have evinced a more 
fixed and zealous deternunation to withstand theii reassuming 
their authority aipdng them, than they manifested in order to 
qppose their first entrance. The terror and dread of an un- 
known enemy has* sometin^es driven the affrighted people to a 
pusiPanimous flight; but when they had seen and "^It him, 
the mij^ery he had already spread, and the influence of his 
flireJUs, liave pot been found so powerful as the contempt and 
abliorrence which his presence had inspired. Possibly with 
the detestation and horror which all Spaniards felt towards 
their merciless invaders, was mixed a certain obscure respect 
or reverence, which great pow^r inspires, even when malig- 
nant. All this however was lost when the enemy was known 
and appreciated. A sufficient instance of this is to be found 
in the unresisted subjugation of all Galicia by the enemy, even 
while oecupied by the British army, and the subsequent heroic 
re-conquest of tliaj province, by a tumultuous rabble of half- 
armed peasants. The strength of moral sentiment on the part 
of the Spanish people is to be judged by the pertinacity with 
which they have resist^^d the attempts of the enemy to allure 
tlicni into his service. There is one fact which is sufficient 
to outweigh all the cases of indift'erence, or pusillanimity, 
which it is now so coipnon to hear cited against a brave peo- 
ple, with very little or no authority. It is this, that Buona- 
parte has not on^e dared to form a. Spanish legion, pr even a 
Spanish company, to be incorporated with his other slaves. 
It has bqcn his uniform pride to. see himself surrounded by the 
select troops of every nation, which he ranks among his vas- 
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sals. He has an Italian and a Polish guard, to honour him 
on occasions of state and ceremony ; and throughout all Ger- 
many, as Mcll as hoUand,the troops of the. subject princes 
have always shewn him reverence as the suzerairie. After the 
Marquis Itomana had by an act of splendid enterprise, worthy 
the ancient days of Spanish g^ory, emancipated nearly 10,000 
men in Denmark, there still remained above 14,000 men, 
whose position in the interior did not allow thera to join in the 
same glorious act of heroic devotion to their country. But 
they have still borne a silent and unmarked^ testimony of 
loyalty and patriotism, no less intelligible and decisive than 
that of their brethren at home. Of these men not a whisper 
has been heard during the last twelvemonth ; not< a regiment 
or company has been persuaded to declare in favour of the 
usurper : they have therefore been removed to solitude and 
imprisonment* Had they been forced into the ranks dfuring 
the Austrian campaign, we should have heard either through 
the enemy, of the services they had re» dered him ; or they 
•would have announced t|ieir presence by some act of glorious 
revenge. 

Buonaparte has recently collected the Polish prisoners 
■which belonged to Austria, and formed an army of thera, 
though their late sovereign is still at war with him; but Jo- 
seph Buonaparte at Madrid dares not put a musqu«t into the 
hands of the meanest of the rabble. While Germans are now 
arrayed against Germans, and Italians against Italians, not 
a Spaniard is in arms against Spaniards. His mind must 
surely be impenetrable, who can resist the impression of such 
a fact. 

On a reference to the publicatibns which originated in the 
late camp^iign, there will be fourid- nothing to justify the 
clamour which is beginning to be raised against the Spaniards. 
The amiable and lamented eonmiander-in-chief never fails to 
do justice to the people; though it is to be regretted that even 
he should not have been fully sensible of the peculiar charac-* 
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ter of tbe war*. Of this we haye a striking instance, in the 
displeasure he expressed at the a.cceptance of Spanish rank 
by British officers* He considers this as dangerous ^^ to the 
•* interest of the service;" and contemplates the possibility of 
an opposition of interest, which might well exist in the or(U* 
nary wars, but could not occur 'in the present. The appoint- 
ment of British officers in the Spanish army was a circum- 
stance which should have been encouraged ; corrupt influence 
was not to be feared, and to hesitate at compliance would 
have evinced an hard-heartedness and want of feeling, cer- 
tainly not in the character of Sir John. There is, besides, 
an error into which he falls, in common with others; he 
speaks of the " apathy of the Spanish people." No^r here 
the General has evidently confounded two opposite senti- 
ments; he may be said to have apathy, who knows tbe evil 
and Goes not feel it : very diffibrent is the case with him who 
cannot conceive that there is any diuiger. This may pro- 
ceed from overweening, conceit or wrongheadedness ; but 
it is not apathy. Lord William Bentinck observed justly, 
*^ A blind confidence in their own strength, and natural slow- 
ness, are the rocks on which this good ship runs (be risk 
of being wrecked." Only one observation more, in reference 
to Sir John : he is m danger of suffering unjustly, from the 
unwarrantable publicity given to his letters. It was indis- 
creet in him to repeat on paper a hasty word which dropped 
from the Marquis Romana; but it has been an actbf ^rea- 
^hay to print it, even while that General is still in the field. 
Certainly, Sir John would rather have cut off his hand than 
pen it, could he have foreseen the use which was to be made 
of his writings. 

Of the several gentlemen, an officer, a military chaplain^ 
and a staff-physician, who have written on the campaign, 
the Reviewer has now tfo room to speak at length ; nor 
is there much occasion for discrimination. They have all 
written books which will be amusing to the class of persons 
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Ibr whom they were intended, viz. those who will be pleased 
in tracing on the map with a pin the routes taken by their 
friends, the captain and the lieutenant; Mho will eagerly run 
over anecdotes of selfish popish priests who refuse house- 
room, and of more kind hostesses wlio are charmed with a 
red c»at; who will sympathise with the sufferings, really se- 
vere, which the British soldier endured, arid of which it must 
be very gratifying to read a minute and heart-rending descrip* 
tion; and who will be absolutely delighted to see in a pic- 
ture, the very houses, bridges, mountains, and dirty roads, 
which were the actual scenes of this '< travel's history." Be- 
yond this, the Reviewkr would not willingly trust his judge- 
ment to the guidance of either gentleman : viz. 

Dr. Neale having witnessed what, beyond a doubt, was an 
afflicting sight, tlie death of a trogper who perished on the 
road (in a -country, by the bye, from which the wretched 
inhabitants had fled, because they had heard of the excesses 
committed by the English), is filled with aiiger, and sup- 
posing what the poor man might think, puts into his mouth 
the following, among other similar lines — 

^^ * Now harsh be your lot, ye false patriots of Spain ! " 
^' Long and much may ye sutler I)eneath the Frtnch chain. 
^^ May your children, as conscriirts from home torn away, 
*^ Starv^e, a.nd perish like us, to misfortunes a prey ; 
^* Then some pangs of regret your stern bosoms may smite, 
^ And the tears of remorse be your portton by night.' '* 

To heighten the effect of the descriptions, we have a doleful 
picture of the march of the English along dirty roads, men, 
women, and children, up to the knees in snow, (one little boy 
is up to his waistband,) exhibiting them like so many Wi« 
theringtons of ballad celebrity, 

^^ Who, when his iegs were both cut ofl^ 
Did fight upon his stumps." 

The ^^ officer" cannot do better than tell his readers th« 
tales which he had probably found amusing at the mess, over 
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the last bottle ; and relates tli6 amours of the British officers 
iritli the Portuguese nuns ! 

The Rev. Mr. Orrasby .evinces a more liberal and humane 
jpirit, and, as becomes his profession, reprobates unsparingly 
the conduct of the British. Yet even he, on occasion, ap- 
pears to regret, that the whole conversation of the ladies, as 
well as the attention of the people, should be" exclusivelj 
turned to " politics," that is, we presume^ the war! 

One more serious word by way of close : Will Buonaparte 
effect the conquest of Spain? This question is inseparably 
cminected with another ; Will he triuHi()li in his scheme of 
universal dwainion ? The Reviewer laments that he cannot 
share the confidence Mr. Wordsworth expresses, that he will 
not. The power of Buonaparte, it is true, is built on crime ; 
but must it, therefore, he transient, in relation to the lives of 
living men ? It will not be <;rer-lasting, so much is certain ; 
afid it will be the reproach of ourselves, if it be lasting • But 
have we not for yeais been incurring reproach, and do we see 
/ * signs of amendment ? We observe in the animal world, feeble 
and deformed bodies, which yet maintain a protracted exist- 
ence." In life, we daily behold virtue and genius oppressed 
«nd crushed by the lower qualities of worldly prudence and 
crafty skill. Look at the long reign of unworthy dynasties ; 
is it certaii\ that governments must perish because they ought 
to perish ? 

Will Buonaparte effect the conquest of Spain ?• If by con- 
quest be meant the overrunning of all the provinces succes- 
sively, and occupying all the great cities, it is difficult to 
repress the painful thought that he may. But an extensive 
country, which is occupied like a garrison town, is not van- 
quished. The conqueror who now fills the world with terror 
arid dismay, in spite of his splendid successes, must often 
sympathise with the tyrant of the poet ; he must be sensible 
that he docs not catch, with his " success, surcease," and that 
the conquest of Spain is not " done when it is done*" 
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" If tbat but this blow 
" Might be the be-all and the end-all here," 

then indeed we should despair. For no one who surveys the 
states of Europi, can doubt the power of Buonaparte to strike 
that blow. But it is not so that the ^* inconquerable mind 
*^ and freedom's holj flame'' are to be extinguished. That 
the Spaniards have done any thing against a foreign tyrant, 
situated as they were, is their glory ; that they have been 
unable to do more, is the chastisement they suffer for having 
so long willingly submitted to subjugation under their own 
princes ; and the advocates of liberty, if they Were dexterous, 
instead of urging domestic tyranny to diminish our horror of 
Ibreign subjugation, should rather extol civil liberty as the* 
best security for national independence ; and they might add 
to that reflection, this, that to suppose that a people subju- 
gated for centuries, would, at the very first summons of liber- 
ty, understand and answer her call, is to undervalue the 
worth of education and culture. It is not in the order of 
nature, Ihougli it may be of grace, to reward equally, those 
who come in at the eleventh hour, and those who had toiled 
through the heat of the day. 

Spain, therefore, both in her actual physical powers, and in 
her moral fitness to resist the tyranny of France, certainly 
stands far below this country ; yet, at this hour, there is no 
country in Europe which approaches Spain so nearly as Spain 
approaches Great Britain. Two nations still survive, the one 
in deep adversity, and the other in high prosperity, though 
in imminent peril, to bid defiance to the most frightful tyranny 
that ever menaced mankind. Their cause is one; and if the 
more prosperous ally could willingly abandon her unhappier 
associate, she would merit to sink under equal calamities, and 
her fall would not be dignified by an equal portion of glory^ 
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AN ORTHciEPICAL ANALYSIS OV THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 
OR AN ESSAY ON THE NATURE OF ITS SIMPLE AND COM- 
BIKED SOUNDS, AND THE INADEQUACY OF ATTEMPTING TO 
EXPLAIN THEM BY MEANS OF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET, 
THE WHOLE ILLUSTRATED AND EXEMPLIFIED BY THE 
USE OF A NEW ORTHOEPICAL ALPHABET, OR UNIVERSAL 
CHARACTER. TO WHICH IS ADDED, A MINUTE AND CO- 
PIOUS ANALYSIS OF THE DIALECT OF BEDFORDSHIRE. BY 

T. BATCHELOR. — pp. 164. Didicr and Tehbert. London. 
1809. 

^^ Turpe est dlfficiles habere nugas^ 
" Et stultus labor est ineptiarumy — " 

may be strictly applied to this volume. The common 
English alphabet is quite sufficient to portray the sounds of 
the English language to every person's eye, who has learx)^ 
to speak before he has learned to read and write; and if it be 
necessary to correct a provincial pr^munciation, the only effec- 
tual way of doing it is vrod voce. The invention of an alpha- • 
bet to give th^ true sound of every consonant and vowel, to 
those who have never heard the language spoken, is impos- 
sible, as those sounds can only be given by referring to other 
sounds equally unknown to the learner. The only attempt of 
this kind that had any prospect of being really efficient, is 
that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, to express the sounds of 
some of the Greek letters by the cries of different animals ; 
yet even this plan, though satisfactory as far as it goes, 
must be very limited in its operation. It is true, that Mr. 
Batchelor has tried to establish some general criterion, bjr 
giving plates of the different organs of speech, and the dif- 
ferent configurations of them in utterance ; but it is totally 
impossible for any one to avail himself of these, unless the 
professor was by to assist in the operation. 

We are at a loss to comprehend what Mr. Satchelor caa 
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mean by saying, " that if this, plan was adopted by all the 
^^ literati of Europe, tliere is no written language to overturn^ 
•^ nor^old books to render useless," when he has just before 
given Dyudj/iz as the proper way of spelling Judges^ and 
TyuHy as the orthography of Church. 

If itVere really necessary to establish a coprect pronuncia<* 
tion of every letter with the least possible inconvenience, the 
vowel points of the Hebrew, which mark fifteen different 
vowel sounds, would be most eligible for the vowels; and the 
Dagesh of the Hebrew, or the diacritical points of the Arabic, 
for the consonants ; tut how would even this avail, without 
re&rence to other known alphabetical combinations for the 
proper pronunciation ? ' 

Thus much for the general plan. We shall now proceed 
to notice some of the particular observations; in which it will 
appear, that among other causes of error, Mr. B. is ofken led 
astray by his own adoption of a vicious pronunciation. 

In page 9, wre are told that the o in rogue and broke^ &c. 
is different from that heard in tlie word^, tdncy moan. This, 
we confess, is a piece of information entirely new t6 us, and 
reminds us of a ridiculous circumstance that happened at 
Southampton a few years since. A gentleman from the 
North went thither, with an intent to canvass the town, and 
desired a person to get him an account of the number of 
notes : now it happens, that as Southampton has a great trade 
in port wine, almost every house has large vaults under it^ 
many of which are let to the wine-merchants ; and the agent, 
deceived by his northern pronunciation, took him for a person 
who meant to speculate in wine, and instead of a list of th« 
votes J got him a list of the vaults in the town. 

What sort of company must our author have kept, when 
he thinks it necessary to say, that the longer sound of a, as in 
kadj sometimes receives a tinge of the o, as in the word 
order^ and in the following examples, order for ardor^ hord 
for hardf garden for garden^ cords for cards. We have never 
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been fortunate enough to hear such sounds from any persons, 
except London carmen and coalheavers. 

The following remark, experience has shown to be perfect!/ 
unfounded. 

" A forei^^ner residing in England has constantly as good an 
^^ opporrunity of Jearnini^ to speak English as any of the oatiTes 
'' had in their infancy; and an equa^ degree of attention to the 
'' subject would insure success without any written instructions." 

* 

That written instructions would not facilitate the acquire- 
ment, we readily admit ; but that it ever was acquired by an 
adult foreigner, we cannot admit. A perfect knowledge of the 
minutiae of a language, whether in meaning or enunciatiou^ 
can never be attained but in very early youth. To use the 
words of the learned and accurate author of the Essay on the 
Harmony of Language, though I am almost ashamed to in- 
troduce him in such company ; " There is a feeling and 
perception of meaning, independent of reasoning, and often 
incommunicable by direct instruction, through which, for 
example, English children of five years old neVer mistake 
the difference between shall and willj which learned doctors 
of Taris, and even of Edinborough and Dublin, cannot be 
taught to comprehend." 

The following passage is curious : " Some people believe 
** the trouble of crossing a t and dotting an i may well be 
*^ spared in common writing, as a neglect of it Ls seldom 
<' attended with any obscurity." These people must be as 
great economists of their trouble as a certain miser was of 
his ink, who calculated how mu<A ink he had saved in his 
lifetime by the same omission. ^ 

' As a proof that Mr. Batchelor gives a vicious pronuncia- 
tion of his own, for the proper pronunciation of the Eno-lish 
language, we produce two detached quotations from pp. 47 
and 51. ^' The English ch or <c// sounds tj/ / for orchard^ 
*« riches, &c. sound ort-j/ardy ril-^es, &c." '^ I conceive it 
«« has been clearly proved that the English j is dj/, ch is (y. 
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** and sh is sy ; consequently if the long u is accurately ar- 
*^ ticulated after d^ ty and s^ the word duel is similar to jewely 
*^ tune is choon^ and ^ii/^ is the same sis shooL^^ 

As a farther proof, if any were necessary, of Mr. B**s abi- 
lities as an orthoepist, take th^ followiiig extract i 

^^ Wh«n (y) ends oa« word and begins the next, it affords an 
^' opportunity of giTing an additional proof of its nature, as. in the 
^^ following sentences. / wii you would. Are the fin your own * 
^^ In these instances it will be perceived .that the omission of k in 
^^ wish HJxd Jish is so far supplied bj. the folk) wing initial^, that the 
<^ defect would not be perceived in common conversation.^^ 

What aures irreligiosae these coriversers must have ! But to 
proceed with the quotation !— * 

<^ In the following instances it will be obvious, thai the contact of 
*^ contiguous words presents instantly the idea of usher ^ glazier y 
** noteheVj badger^ and ledger ; especially if the accent be laid 
** on the words that precede yqur : Tell us your will. Glaze 
^^ your windows. ^Tis fiot your korse. So bad yourself . lie 
*^ ledgour hag." 

Of such incomparable absurditjr We can only say^ Risunt 

« « * 

teneatis^ amicif 

Mr. B; coiicliides his work by a list of proyiiicial words and 
phrases^ of which he givds the proper explanation ; but, like 
some of the commentators on Shakspeare^ he cites many words 
and phrased as provincial^ that are now in general use* For 
instance ; Cti[>se for a small incldsed field t this is even a forensic 
term : to break a person's close^ claustrum frangere^ is the legal 
definition of a trespass. Copse is used every where for small 
wood, originally spelled coppice ; though a fanciful etymolo- 
gist might perhaps derive it from the Greek word xo4^a;, as 
copse usually means underwood that is cut periodically for 
poles or fire-wood. And surely that car must be very fasti- 
dious, that rejects as provincial such very general phrases as 
— It rams hardy for it renins fast. It will soon clear up, fox 
The shower mil soon be over; cum multi&aUisc 

VOL. II. u 
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< 

Nothing can shew Mr. B.'s complete incapacity both as an 
orthoepist and an orthographist, (. e. that he can neither speak 
nor spell, more strongly than putting causey as the provincial 
pronunciation of . causeway; since the word causey ought to 
be so spelled and so pronounced, being derived from the 
French word chaussee : but we suppose the sagacious gen- 
tleman supposed it a compound of cause and way. 

As Mr. Batchelor professes to pay particular attention to the 
dialect of the North of Bedfordshire, it is rather surprising that 
he did not mention one application of a phrase, we believe, 
peculiar to that part of the country, the using ^ I dare say,' as 
the strongest degree of asseveration ; whereas, in general use,^ it 
always implies doubt. ^ I dare say you are welcome,' is the 
expression a Bedfordshire farmer would use when pressing his 
friend to partake of his dinner. There can be no doubt of the 
Bedfordshire clown's being in the right here ; though if one of 
them should say to any person of another county, speaking of 
a ford that he knew was not knee-deep, ' you may go over in 
eafety, / dare say ; the stranger would hesitate before he ven- 
tured, on such an assurance. 

Mr. B. is right when he says he believes the word ay, 
signifying yes^ is the only diphthong of the kind in the 
Knglish language, when spoken correctly: but in such a 
work as this, it might have been noticed, that in the dialect of 
"Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Glocester, the diphthong 6?/ or 
ay has always this sound ; and wherever a Quaker is intro- 
duced on the stage, the actor (it docs not seem obvious why) 
always adopts this pronunciation. 

We have, on the whole, seldom met with a work in which 
there is so little to applaud, as in this. We will however 
conclude our review of it with two positions that do merit our 
approbation : one is the deprecating the foolish adoption of 
such words as wheats y barley Sy &c. by coxcomical agricul- 
turists ; the other, the affected use of sang, sprang^ spat^ audi 
$ahky in the preterite, by coxcomical grammarians. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC, UPON THE DANGEROUS 
TENDENCY OF THE LONDON FEMALE PENITENTIARY. 

BY WILLIAM HALE. — Svo. pp. 68. ZtOfldon. 1809- 

« 

*^ At no period of our History (says Mr. Hale) has the 
*^ philanthropy of the British nation shone with that splendour 
*^ which characterizes the present day: — the metropolis 
^* abounds with many noble instances of charitable munifi- 
*^ cence, which, while they reflect the greatest honour upon the 
^^ wisdom of the founders, are a refuge for the destitute, and 
*^ a happy means of increasing the knowledge, and improving 
^^ the morals of the rising generation." We are truly con- 
cerned to difler from so redoubted a champion in the very first 
paragraph of his pamphlet ; but as we shall state our reasons 
at length for so doing, we trust we shall meet with some par- 
don for our boldness. 

If indeed we were philosophically to examine the different 
institutions of charity and benevolence, that so highly distin-^ 
guish modern Europe, we should find them perhaps, in no 
slight degree, illustrative of the progress of knowledge, ancl 
of the moral history of man. The Greeks and Romans, who 
viewed their situation on the Globe as formed only for con-^ 
quest and aggrandizement, seem little to have aimed at lessen- 
ing the sum of human evils, by alleviating the miseries of 
individuals who groaned beneath them. Whilst they feasted 
their eyes with the brutality of the Gymnasium, or the cruelty 
of the Amphitheatre, they dreamt not of institutions that 
might relieve the indigent, heal the infirm, and succour the 
distressed. The grand errors of those noble states of antiquity 
consisted, in their childish admiration of all that is dazzling or 
theatrical in public character — and irt their sordid contempt for 
those duties of private life, which, extending themselves the 
most widely in their effects, create so large a proportion of litt- 
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mail happiness. It was Christianity alone which gave private 
morals to nations ; it was this only, that, inspiring the social 
duties of life, gave birth to thosenobler sentiments and feelings, 
which unite all mankind as an individual nation, in the com- 
mon bonds of harmony and peace. — It must be confessed how- 
ever, that the first Christians occasionally attempted to exceed 
the power of effecting good allotted to mortals, and in the 
mistaken zeal of their piety, even occasioned much mischief 
to society. 

A view of the tendency of several of our most popular insti- 
tutions in England, might perhaps excite some doubts in the 
mind of Mr. Hale, whether the " charitable munificence be- 
stowed on themy'* be really beneficial in *^ increasing the 
knowledge and improving the mortds of the rising genera- 
tion J*"" — Of what use are the hospitals we see established for 
the reception of foundlings? To save, say their advocates, the 
.lives of many infants, who, but for the humanity of these in- 
stitutions, had been sacrificed by the poverty of their parents! 
To save then tlie offspring of a few monsters of the human 
race, who deserve our execration rather than our bounty, wc 
erect an institution professing to receive the children of ttie 
indigent, in which hundreds perish who had never seen the 
light, but for the certainty their parents possessed, of by this 
means providing for them. We say perish, for even in Rus- 
sia, where the cares of an empress watched orer an institution 
of thls^ kind, many died through want of the fostering anxiety 
of a. mother tanourish and rear them. The licentiousness of 
manners among the lower orders in St. Petersburg, in conse- 
quence of the provision afforded to natural children by the 
foundling-hospital, is remarked by Mr. Malthus and is known 
to all travellers. 

Of what use are the numerous institutions we every whera 
observe for the relief of the poor, but to* countenance idleness, 
and to produce poverty ? It is to the interest of men to hi* 
bour, in order to avoid the miseries of indigence^ and if left to 
the natural bent of their minds^ uncontrouledand unmolested, 
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they would exert themselves to better their condition in the 
world. Alms-houses and poor-houses not only then disturb 
the natural order of society by giving bounties to indigence, 
but they violate the established laws of the human mind. — 
Not that all the evils of life should be neglected or despised 
by the legislature, or the body of the people. The maladies 
of the body, the helplessness of extieme age, the losses of un- 
successful industry, and the general mischances of life, it is 
expedient to alleviate, as far as by pecuniary contributions we 
can alleviate, misfortune. Human laws indeed are in their 
designation intended to guard against' human misery : — ^but 
surely the worst mode of providing for the poor, is to confine 
the infecting and the infected by moral turpitude within the 
walls of a poor-house — to add misery to old age, and guilt to 
disease — ^to separate those the most tenderly allied to each 
other, and break the ties of nature — and to draw down the 
curses of these ili-tated victims of charity, on themselves, and 
on society. 

Of what use are the institutions that seek learning for their 
end ? Intellectual improvement, if it be beneficial to the in- 
terests, or necessary to the happiness of individuals, needs no 
encouragement by means of institutions. It will of itself be 
pursued, be cherished, be cultivated. In most European 
countries indeed, the public gives ample encouragement to 
men of genius and learning: if these countries desire to in- 
crease their number, do but let them leave open to such only, 
the places of honour and emolument in the state, and they will 
have raised up the most lasting institutions for their pro* 
dnction. 

On these subjects if we differ from Mr. Hale, much mor^ 
do we differ from him in his reprobation of the principles on 
which* Penitentiary Houses, for the reception of prostitutes 



* Mr. Hale only argues against the London Penitentiary : but 
for the sake, of the argument, we have ih6ught it best to generalize 
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are founded. Not that we believe, any more than onr author, 
that these houses have any tendency to diminish the sum of 
prostitution in society, for by what means could they effec- 
tuate this blessing ? It must be obvious that they are in- 
tended only as a refuge for those who have already resigned 
themselves to prostitution, and could therefore never be de- 
signed to present their so doing. The numbers of females too 
that they save, are far too inconsiderable (even suppose the 
demand for them in the market were by this means to be di- 
minished) to give rise to any well-founded hopes on this head. 
We admit too, that Jfenitentiary Houses are an evil: they af- 
ford at best but a reception for profligacj'. But we shall en- 
deavour to shew that they are less evils than would be endured 
by any attempt of the vain visionaries of perfection to sup- 
press them, and that they. keep a mean course between an 
open encouragement of prostitution, and what is as bad, — a 
malignant intolerance of it. We must premise however, that 
we are not quite so certain as our author, that Magdalen- 
hospitals, " in the result of their operations^ will never lessen 
but increase'' the number of prostitutes. We can by no 
means bring ourselves to believe that they altogether produce 
the effect for which he stigmatises them, and hold out in- 
ducements " to vain curiositj/^ and vain presumption^^ that 
when tired of a life of guilt, they may resort to the comforts 
of a Magdalen. The moral purgations to which they have 
recourse in these institutions — the meanness of dress — the 
austerity of manners — and the constant labour — render them 
institutions, which the generality of women, from the tempe- 
Tcmient of their minds, would rather fly from than enter. The 



his doctrines, by which of course they will suffer nothing, — Whilst 
on this note, we might as well remark, that most of the charitable 
institutions in London have funds of their own, and are not alto- 
gether dependent on voluntary subscription for their support. The 
precarious nature of the latter mode of subscription, is the strongest 
argument against it. * 
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eontempt with which they are usually treated, even by such 
pious men as Mr. Hale, is not likely to correct this aversion. 
Still less is it likely to be effaced, by the exquisite pleasure of 
hearing perpetually of flames and darkness, and of being regu- 
larly sentenced to them twice a day ! But even if we suppose 
an institution fo be founded, which gives no violent shock to 
the habits and feelings of those about to enter it — which, on 
the contrary, treats them not as its victims, but its children—" 
we do not conceive that any ill effects would result to society 
from its establishment. The end such foundations propose to 
theniselves, is either to restore those who enter them to their 
friends, or to fit them for lives of active industry ; and the 
means by which this end is produced, are moral and religious 
discipline. The objects held out by Penitentiaries, then, are 
not boons which are desirable : they are at best evils, which 
rarely operate as motives to man in the contemplation of ac« 
tion. One of the usuaV motives indeed that instigates the 
human breast to activity, arises from pleasures we seek : but 
to suppose a being, endowed with reason, and capable of re- 
flection, quitting with deliberation, character, society, and 
happiness, through the low desire of sheltering itself with the 
victims of disgrace, in the walls of a hospital — to suppose 
this being possessed of a heart so callous and brutified too, as to 
leave all that renders us respectable to others, or dear to our- 
selves, for the purpose of being degraded in its own family, 
or driven into servitude with strangers — is to alter the usual 
motives of human actions, and the nature of man. Mr. Ilale 
however, after Mr. Colquhoun, asserts, that most of the aban^ 
doned females in this city (tohatever may he their outward 
appearances) were once in servitude. To them then a re* 
storation to labour can be no hardship, and a Penitentiary ho 
evil, whilst " the vain curiosity of a life yet untried," and the 
'^ vain presumption" in their own prospects of success, might 
have prompted tliem, as they will prompt others, to embrace 
prostitution, from which, if unprosperous, they can so easily 
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escape. But we will ask, would this " vain curiosity,'' or this. 
*^ vain presumption," in the youthful mind, be the less, al- 
though there was no Penitentiary ? Dp we not find these, in 
every trade, and in every profession, forcing men into chance^^ 
from which it is as one to one thousand, if they obtain success ; 
and yet in which, want of success might prove their ruin ? Let 
us not conceal the truth through the fear of censure. It is be- 
cause the wages of prostitution are, in some instances, higher 
than the wages of servitude, that many pass from the one stat^ 
to the other, relying as they do, in their good fortune, aiu| 
desirous as they are of mending their condition. They are 
human beings, and are subject to the fallacies and fellings of 
our nature. But is it on this account, that if they become 
wiser and repent their errors, they are at that very time, to be 
forced for a settlement (7) from parish to parish, and finally 
imprisoned in a poor-house for life ? Or are they, with guilt on 
their minds, and with consciences awakened to the horrors of 
their situation, to be driven to madness (61) in the solitary celt 
of a prison ? That heart must indeed be callous, and that mind 
dead to sensibility, which would persecute and torture fifty- 
thousand* women, whose condition is the most wretched and 
helpless in society ! But besides these considerations, the argu- 
ment of the author proves too much, and refutes itself. Thou- 
sands, who earn the wages of infamy by prostitution, would 
never submit to the multiplied evils of their condition, were it 
greatly alleviated by the blessings of a Penitentiary. There 
would n6 longer be prostitutes to croud our streets, and infest 
our public places of resort, did the good held out by a hospital 
for Magdalens, much more than compensate for the wretched* 
ness they endure in their first situation. 

It seems however, that in erne of the hospftals for penitent 
prostitutes in this metropolis^' they bestow donatives on the 
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females^ who, restored to servitude, conduct theniselyei pm* 
dently and virtuously in their situation. We agree with Mr. 
Hale, that tibis policy is foolish in the extreme ! If these fe» 
males be really sincere in their professions of penitence, thej 
will spurn at a bounty which seems to suppose them actuated 
by ayaridous motives ; or at any rate, supposing them inca* 
pable of heroic conduct, a donative to these is useless^t the 
same time that it diminishes the society's funds for active 
good. But if pn the contrary, they be insincere, then does 
the donative ^t f^ a bounty on hypocrisy, and a reward for 
vice. 

But ev0n if we suppose the establishment of Penitentiaries 
to act indirectly as an incentive to prostitution — stiU are there 
no reasons that would incline us to adopt them, and to relieve 
the wretched females who wander in our streets? Is there 
np instanpe u^ which vre might adopt a less eyil to avoid a 
g I eater? And in so doing, should we not be sanctioned by 
the principles of an enlightened prudence ? The laws that 
apurn from them the unhappy race of women who live by pro- 
stitution — which will not permit them a house to dwell in at 
Iiome, and yet whip them for vagrants if they wander abroad 
— those laws which would thus compel them to quit an ex« 
istence that is odious, and rest (where alone they may) in the 
grave, call forth in those who obey them, such savage prin- 
ciples, as it is in the power of Christianity only, and its ins- 
titutions, to soften. The Penitentiary Hospitals tend then to 
counteract the ill effects of a bad system of legislation, and 
restore the feelings of nature to our bosoms. And is it nothing 
in an institution, to promote benevolence, even although it be 
extended to the most degraded of human beings ? Is it no- 
thing, to hold out the principle to society, that even the most 
vile of its members are yet endowed with feeling, with senti- 
ment, and with reason — are, in short, human-— and are entitled 
to our compassion? Were the doctrmes of benevolence uni^ 
versally inculccited, in every law, and in every institution in 
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stjflcs; how manj crimes would be prevented — how much 
happiijiess. be promoted in the world ! In the grand principles 
of befievolence, indeed^ the law of God and man coincides. 
It cap never be said then, that Penitentiaries are not to be 
supported '^ by precept or example " from the word of God— 
from, those sacred writings that were hymned to the earth 
with strains of peace and good-will to our kind^ and which 
announced to us the tidings, that angels round the throne of 
glory rejoice, when one sinner is converted to repentance. 
It was Heaven itself that said to the penitent, ^^ Sin no more:^* 
but it accompanied not its reproof with maledictions : it hurl- 
ed not its bolt against the trembling convict. Well would 
it be for many, if, in decrying vice, they remembered the les- 
spn it inculcates ; if, in censuring the failings of their fellow - 
creatures, they forgot not that themselves are but men. The 
wretches whom the pamphleteer would pursue with the ven- 
geance of the law, are, we suppose, endowed wit^ feeling, and 
if persecuted by the laws — proscribed by opinion— deserted 
by good men — ajid detested by bad ; would they, does he 
believe, be inclined to virtue, to which they have no induce- 
ment, or be hardened in vice and iniquity ? Is there nothing to 
fear from confirmed wickedness, nothing to be dreaded from 
outcast malice? The policy is always bad, which places any- 
class of human beings without the pale of mercy. It takes 
from them aJI retfpsjpect of the melancholy past, and all hopes, 
of the future. It goads them on to the insensibility of vice, 
or to the madness of desperation. Fortunately for the species, 
expediency and humanity are always co-ordinate with each 

• • • 

other. It is only in a code, ruthless and vengeful, that 

they are separfitecl, and that the sad example of persecu* 

tion, often sp fatal to the institutors of laws, is held out to 

th^ people. 

But even supposing we were to follow the advice of Mr. 

Ilalc, and to awaken " the sleeping lions of the law" against 

the prostitutes of London, does he really think, that by these 

* 3 
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means we shall be able to exterminate them ? Or will not this, 
crusade be attoided with as much folly as the pious ones thai: 
preceded it ? Over and above the particular stimulus we have 
ventured to point out, as actuating those in ^ervitude^ prosti- 
tution proceeds from poverty, inexperience, or the vices of - 
parents in neglecting the moral education of their children-^ 
evils which will ever exist so long as the world continues, and 
the e£fects of which, in this instance, it is absurd to punish, 
for the obvious reason, that such punishment is productive of 
more mischief than good. The Queen of Hungary, with a 
laudable zeal, worthy (says a profound writer) of a better 
cause, endeavoured to repress the evil which is the subject o£ 
the present discussion. What was the consequence ? '^ La 
** corrupti(Mi se repandit dans la vie publique et priv.ee: Ic 
" lit conjugal fut viole ; le siege de la justice fut corrompu. 
*^ L'adult^re acquit tout ce que perdoit le libertinage. Les 
*^ magistrats firent un trafic de leur connivence. La frauds, 
*^ la prevarication, I'oppression, Textorsion, se repandirent 
*' dans le pays; et le mal qu'on vouloit abolir, reduit a se 
^* cacher, n'en devint que plus dangereux." 

AU crimes should indeed be only punished in proportion as 
they tend to violate the public peace and security. To fol- 
low any other rule of punishment, is not only to destroy an 
established mode of justice, but, by producing unnecessary 
evil, to violate the sacred rights of mankind. Without en-, 
tering into any discussion on the tendency of prostitution to, 
the destruction of human happiness, we may, by observing 
the leniency with which it was treated by the states of anti- 
quity, and which is still practised towards it in Holland and 
China, assure ourselves that it does not offer any violent shock 
to the public repose. 

The intolerance of prostitution, therefore, may be so fer 
considered an evil, as it leads to the persecution of thousands 
of women, who are already sufficiently wretched, without, 
producing any adequate advantage to society : and, on tlie 
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other hand, all that induces to the toleration of it, is, to the 
contrary extent, a good. On this principle alone, Peniten- 
tiary Houses deserve our praise, as they tend to diminish 
Various pains (if we may say so) of supererogation, inflicted 
by the legislator on a class of human beings, without any 
motive that is prudent, or any end that is attainable. It is 
impossible, indeed, by lt^vfs to prevent prostitution; and if 
punishment is for the prevention of crimes, and not for the 
purposes of vengeance, it is absurd to punish it. But if we 
tolerate this evil as proceeding from necessary and overruling 
causes in the moral constitution of man, it surely becomes us 
to extend our compassion to those who fall beneath it. This 
is the language both of reason and of nature. There appears 
to be no medium between toleration and liumanity to those 
whom we tolerate ; our suffering wretches to exist in society, 
and our relieving the miseries to which, partly by our act, 
they have been exposed. Or if the calculating mind can 
discover a line of difference, it is such as charity must shud- 
der at drawing. But in reality, the alms we extend to the 
beggar, and to which we^ believe there is no one that will 
object, proceed on the belief, that as he exists by the fitted 
condition of our nature, and by our countenance, we ought 
not to deny him the means of subsistence. 

If, indeed, we consider prostitution at, in a great degree, 
proceeding from the very weakness which, by promoting the 
exertions of individuals, embraces and amplifies the circle of 
public interest, we might perhaps be tempted to think, that 
as the motives that lead to the practice of it are not the most 
pernicious, so compassion to those misled by them is not aa 
offence the most fatal. to society. Few, very few of those, 
we are tempted to believe, from a survey of Mr. Colquhoun's 
c^omputation, who have at present abaftdoned themselves to 
the town, have done so through any other motives than those 
of ambition. The desire of bettering ouir condition in the 
world/ is the grand key-stone on which the fabric of huma 
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happinesft is raised; and he surely knows little of men and of 
morals, who, declaiming against this principle, would openly 
or indirectly punish it. If it occasionally produces partial 
evil to individuals, it is certainly just and fair that they should 
suffer from the injuries they have brought on themselves, 
and they ever will suffer from the effects that imprudence 
sooner or later induces. More than this would be unjust ; 
more than this would be inhuman ! If from the misfortunes 
they have suffered, any are led to a sense of the errors that 
caused them, it surely would be illogical (to say nothing of 
its cruelty) to tell them, " Because you have been imprudent^ 
we will drive you from the bos(Hn of society ; we will punish 
you with the utmost rigour of our power." On the contrary, 
what consequences could, in the instance before us, possibly 
result from the opposite ccmduct, but the lesson to the world, 
that the crime of prostitution is attended with such calami* 
tons. effects, that those who are guilty of it, rejoice at being 
restored, even by the charity of strangers, to their former 
situation ? Such Magdalens are surely the best able to point 
out to others the pains they have suffered, and the miseries 
they have endured ; and of demonstrating to them the folly 
of quitting the paths of virtue and of quiet, for the precipices 
of vice and sorrow ! 

Nor need we fear that, in giving the reins to our benevo- 
lence in this instance, we shall injure society; as a life of 
prostitution is so contrary to the apparent interests of indi* 
viduals, that no prudent female who has the power of avoid- 
ing it, will submit to it ; no prudent mother will hold it out 
as a source of emolument to her children. If the vaia among 
the lower classes are tempted to embrace it, through the hope 
of ameliorating their condition, the very same principle will 
teach those in higher stations to avoid it. Passion may, in- 
deed, rule a few ; but prudence will constantly sway the mul- 
titude. 

The eontamination, however, that is suffered from the in- 
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tercoutse n^ith a penitent sinner, it is ixf be hoped, is not sa 
. i^reat as is dreaded by Mr. Hale ; dr Christianity is useless^ 
and the Gospel a dead letter. But we are much inclined to 
think that, great as it might be, the patience that endures is 
mord to be praised, than the pride that forbids it. The mo- 
rality of the present day, however, appears to be of a gloomy 
aspect : the religion is somewhat more terrific. << Oh ! the 
dignUj/ of that Being, who has an everlasting hell to be the 
representation of hb grandeur ; there he rides in magnifi- 
cent though gloomy state, and marches over a world of 
dnmntd headsy with most uncommiserating disregard and 
disdain.'' Refynold^s Enquiry, ques. 39, p. 303, quoted ia 
Mr. Evanses pamphlet. 

But it is to be wished that philosophers, however they may- 
delight themselves with diaboUzing the pure and incompre- 
hensible natttre of Omnipotence, would abstain from intro- 
ducing in their tenets the spirit of malice against his crea- 
tures. They may be eloquent in the pulpit ; they may even 
be orthodox to the generality of their hearers ; but beyond the 
magic of their circle they had best be silent. Not that we 
blanie the darkness or the mystery of their learning, for of 
these they are the best judges; but W wonder that they 
should think themselves qualified by these alone, ^' to shed 
day" on subjects that require other habits of thought and 
other faculties. <* No man," says the great Berkeley, " in, 
virtue of being conversant with such obscure analytics^ 
should imagine his rational faculties to be more improved 
than those of other men, which have been exercised in a 
different manner, and on different subjects ; much less erect 
himself into a judge, and an oracle, concerning matters that 
have no sort of connexion with, or dependence on, those 
symbols or signs, in the majiagement whereof he is con- 
versant and expert." 

It is curious, and, we will add, instructive, to listen to these 
phibsopbers when they become legislators, and desire t<% 
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reform and to better the people. Mr. Hale (whom we by no 
means accuse of belonging to this sect) sets out in his phm 
of reform by assuring us, that were parish-officers less negli- 
gent in t;he duties of their station, we might expect to see 
fewer women abandoned to the town: thus, in effecting a 
reform, he supposes that a reform has already taken place, 
and mathematically demonstrates to us, the grand and import- 
ant truth, that some members of society would be better, if 
others were not worse. But the ©los airo /xixav^i^— the personage 
who is to untie every doubt and overcome every difficulty, is, 
with him, and with all reformists of his school, a justice of 
the peace. This great officer in all plans of reformation, is 
always to perform a difficult but important office in the animal 
ceconomy of society — no less than that of supplying the hot 
water that cures all ills. We mention this as highly to the 
honour of the reformists, as it proves them to possess that 
which is always a characteristic of genius, we mean, simpli- 
city of invention ; it shews them likewise to be great admirers 
of our present laws, and consequently great patriots. But it 
is worth their while^ seriously, solemnly, and deliberately, to 
consider, whether, on the whole, after an accurate and minute 
view of the subject in all its bearings, it would be beneficial 
to the public to add to the natural abstruseness of Burn's 
Justice. By reason^ indeed, according to Hooker, man at- 
taineth to the knowledge of things that are and are not sen- 
sible; so that probably, in time, these addenda to Burn 
might be perfectly intelligible: but then, according to the 
same author, had Adam continued in his first estate, this 
had been the way of life unto him, and all his posterity. 

We conclude these observations, which we fear have been 
tedious to the reader, with the observation of a good man and 
great divine, with whose works we wish that all dissenters, of 
every class and denomination, would make themselves con- 
versant. 

" Yea, I am persuaded, that of them, with whom in tbi^ 
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cause we strirc, there arc i?hose betters amongst men trould 
be hardly found, if they did not live amongst men, but in 
some wilderaess by themselves." Hooker, b. I. 
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THE COTiUMBlAD, A FOEM. BY JOEI/ BARLOW. — I VoL royol 

Svo. 342 pages of verscj 74 of notes^ 33 of iniroducthnj 
and an index. Phillips^ London^ 1809. 

There is more injury to be dreaded from overlodcing the 
errors of a bad book, than from depreciating the merits of si 
good one. The undeserved success of a feeble or affected 
writer, continues to have a baneful influence on the world of 
literature, long after the temporary tumult of popular ap* 
plause has subsided into silence. It may be doubted, there- 
f<Mre, whether the critic, who should treat the spurious ofiw 
spring of a perverted taste, or a prurient imagination, with a 
weak and mistaken tenderness, would not be guilty of greater 
injustice to the interests of literature, than he whose veneration 
for established excellence should lead him (o receive the firet 
attempts of a meritdriotts writer with a degree of sceptical 
frigidity, that his friends and admirers might hastily ascribe 
to the influence of dishonourable passions. 

Whatever the phalanx of unsuccessful writers may be wU* 
ling to assert, of the malignity and injustice of moidem criti- 
cism, a very slight review of the literary history Of the last 
century must convince the disinterested part of (Hit readers, 
that the majority of the periodical jdurnals are father to be 
condenmed for undeserved indulgence than for undue severity. 
Of the innumerable productions which have received the rap- 
turous plaudits of contemporary critics, how few have de- 
scended to posterity ; or passed from the last generation to the 
present, with a character in any decree elevated above that 
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«f nnoffendtng mediocrity ? Yet it lias still more rarely hap* 
pened, that a book, whicli, at its first appearance, was re- 
ceived with coldness or reprehension, has afterguards com- 
manded], by the resistless power of intrinsic eKcdIence, the 
tribute of a late and unwilling admiration. 

Whenj however, we are compelled by a conscientious re- 
gard to the responsibility of our situations, to discountenance 
the unfounded pretensions of assuming mediocrity, or to dis- 
sipate the delusions of vanity, and the dreams of inexperi- 
ence^ it is a painful sacrifice of inclination to integrity. Our 
feelings would persuade us to be lenient ; but our duty com- 
mands us to be just. A feeble versifier may be in himself 
too insignificant to excite our anger, and too inoffensive to 
deserve our castigation ; but when he is elevated by the indis- 
cretion of his admirers, to a temporary rivalry with the 
acknowledged standards of poetical perfection, his admirer^ 
alone are answerable* for the prominence of his deformities, 
and the severity of his punishment. 

When the production that now presents itself to our con- 
sideration was first announced to the world, arrayed in all the 
adventitious splendour that mediocrity can receive from the 
hand of national partiality, the judidious and the candid were 
inclined to regard it as a phaenomenon in the world of litera- 
\ture ; as an unexpected and preternatural realization of the 
wishes of our transatlantic imitators, rather than as a poem of 
which the appearance could have been reasonably anticipated 
from a dispassionate estimation of the moral and political 
causes which were likely to bias the attempts, and influence 
the exertions of American genius. It was scarcely to be 
expected, that a people, of whom the local institutions were 
so little calculsited to cherish, or excite the fervour of poetical 
enthusiasm ; whose manners were not only inimical to every 
feeling of sentimental association, but apparently unsuscep- 
tible of future cultivation; inhabiting a country which, wljile 
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it displayed every charm of the unanimated landscape^ wa* 
deficient in all the requisites that give interest or animation to 
poetical description ; should be the favoured brethren of a 
poet who delineated with equal felicity the magnificent and the 
beautiful : of whom the pathos was unvitiated by afiectation, 
and the sublimity undegraded by bombast ; superior to Pop* 
in the lighter graces of humourous composition, and the softer 
delineation of the tender passions, and little inferior to Milton 
in the loftier flights of an excursive imagination ; uniting to 
every quality of original and nnfettered genius, the orna- 
ments, and the elegancies of a versification at once unrestrain- 
ed, energetic, and harmonious ! 

If such were the sensations of surprise and satisfaction with 
which an English critic received the first annunciation of the 
Vision of Columbus, they were succeeded on its actual ap- 
pearance, by feelings of a very opposite de$cription. The 
rapidity of its local circulation, and the tatent of its local 
fame were soon discovered, to afford only a melancholy proof 
of the barrenness of contemporary genius, and the conscious 
hopelessness with which the Americans themselves looked for- 
ward to th^ appearance of a national Homer. We have not 
selected it, therefore, as a subject of review on account of its 
intrinsic merits ; but because it is in some degree elucidative ot 
the progress of criticism and pottry in the United States, and 
of those restraints, and inconveniences to which every trans- 
atlantic writer must be partially subjected. We are likewise 
afraid, that unless the faults and imperfections of Mr. Barlow 
become the object of impartial exposition, his singulari* 
ties may become feshionable, and that his poem, instead of 
being judged by those rules which criticism has been able to 
deduce from a philosophical examination of thfe ancient pro- 
ductions of poetic art, V^ill itself become the model of a new 
school of transatlantic imitation, of which the unnatural pro- 
portions, and the frantic gesture, display as little resembhmdt 
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to the acknowledged standards of legitimate excdlenec, as the 
wild monstrosity of the mishapen idols of the Western^penin- 
sula, to the grace and symmetry of the Apollo Belviderc. 

Though we are by no means inclined to ascribe to Mr. Bar- 
low the possession of very uncommon abilities ; yet we will- 
ingly allow, that many of his defects are to be imputed to the 
disadvantages of his situation, rather than to the mediocrity 
of his talents ; and as a candid examination of the causes pf his 
failure may tend to discourage his literary countrymen from an 
attempt which reason and experience have taught us to regard 
as hopeless ; we shall gladly incur the risk of exciting their 
present displeasure, in the expectation of being able to deserve 
their future gratitude. 

How much the poetry of Europe has been indebted, for its 
most pleasing ornaments, and its most interesting subjects, to 
the fables of classical mythology, and the legends of popish 
superstition, it would be useless to explain. The delusions of 
ignorance and idolatry, however they maybe regretted by the 
philanthropist, or despised by the philosopher, have always 
been a fertile source of materials to the poet. Even the most 
sacred offspring of human genius, the poems which commemo- 
rate the triumph of our Saviour over the idols of ancient ado- 
ration, are indebted for their most beautiful j\llusions, and their 
happiest illustrations, to those very fables,- of which the absur- 
dity and profaneness are the first great foundations of their 
Argument. Nor have the local superstitions of our own coun- 
try been less adapted to the purposes of poetical amplification. 
The dramas of Macbeth and of the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
are in themselves sufficient to demonstrate how ranch assist- 
ance the real poet can derive from the grossest absurdities of 
vulgar superstition. It is better for every purpose of the poet, 
that our groves .should have been consecrated to Wodla, and 
our rivers to Sabrina ; than that they should still be remem- 
bered as the favourite haunts of cannibalism, or designated by 
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appellations that convey no other impressions to the mind 
than horror and aversion. 

There is no duty more congenial to the feelmgs, or more 
worthy the genius of a poet, than to describe the manners, and 
celebrate the virtues of the early inhabitants of our native 
country. We love to trace in the untutored wildness of the 
aboriginal Britons, the leading features of that manly and 
independent character which is at once the pride and security 
of their civilized descendants. 
. The prowess of Boadicea, and the fortitude of Caractacus, 
will always excite emotions of pathetic* enthusiasm in a peo- 
ple, of which bravery and intrepidity are the characteristic 
▼irtucs. Even in the earliest period of European civilization, 
knd the darkest ages of monastic ignorance, Britain has 
been the native soil of patriots and heroes. We may still 
look back with pride and pleasure to the days of Alfred, and 
oi Edward, and may still recall to our remembrance with feel- 
ings of patriotic exultation, the plain of Runnymede, and the 
field of Agincourt. The feudal subjection of our ancestors was. 
favourable to the display of Uie nobler feelings and the severer 
virtues. The austere intrepidity, the untutored eloquence, and 
the unpolished hospitality of the (chief, contrasted by the 
patient attachment, the proud fidelity, and the submissive 
courage of his retainers, are well adapted for the purposes of 
poetical delineation, and still supply the materials of a picture 
which the inheritors of their virtues, and the improvers of their 
political institutions may contemplate with gratitude an|l 
wonder. 

But to what period in the history of his country, can the 
American look back with other feelings than humiliation, 
and disgust ? Those favoured spots which are now the seats 
of legislation, and the empoua of commerce, were once the 
rcfiiife of uncivilized Barbarians ; cruel in prosperity, and 
servile iu misfortune; unsusceptible of intellectual improve- 
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ment, and degraded by every propensity that can render the 
human character an object of abhorrence and contenapt; allied 
by colour and disposition to the domestic slares of their 
European conquerors ; and the object of popular alarm, and 
legislative jealousy. It is obrioos, that every feeling of per- 
sonal pride, or patriotic attachment, will lead the successors of 
. such a race to draw an impenetrable veil over the early history 
of their country, and to turn aside from the scenery that has 
witnessed their warlike exploits, and their religious ceremo- 
nies, with feelings of indifiFerence to its natural beauties, and 
pf aversion for the people by whose crimes and abominations 
it has been polluted. 

Deriving their origin from a country which political events 
have taught them to regard with feelings of habitual hostility; 
the Americans have no ancestorial achievements to record, 
no founder whom their patriotism will permit them to com- 
memorate. To retrace the wanderings, and to celebrate the 
virtues of a Raleigh, or a Penn, would be to emblazon the 
biographical annals of a nation to which they are indebted nof 
only for their political existence, but for all the refinements of 
civilized society. Their knowledge of science, and of letters, 
and even that spirit of liberty which first taught them the 
value of independence, are borrowed from a people whose 
proficiency in the axts of government, and the Uteres kuma' 
niores, they no. longer regard but with envious rivalry. The 
most transient allusion to the past is calculated to repress that 
fervour of patriotiism uninspired, by which the productions of 
every writer, hov/ever gifted by nature, or improved by study, 
must be vapid and inanimate. An American poet can take no 
pleasure in the recollection of a period when his native soil 
was dependent for its existence on the mother country ; and, 
if he confine the excursions of his fancy within the limit* of 
the narrow circle of events that has rolled its course since the 
declaration of American independence ; what is there to b« 
found that can ennoble his efforts, org animate his enthusiasm? 
His native scenery we have already shewn to be unadapted t# 
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the purposes of poetry, and the artificial institufioos whidi 
form the bulwarks of American society, have neither tbf 
beauty of youth, the stability of manhood, nor the dignity of 
age. Nothing that surrounds him, or that can present itself 
to his imagination, displays a single feature of the awful, or 
the venerable. There are no national rcliques of antiquity 
over which the pensive may lament the uncertainty of life, 
and the instability of sublunary grandeur ; no productions of 
the chisel or the pencil, which may recall to the lovers of vir- 
tue, and the admirers of genius, the remembrance of departed 
greatness ; no princely institutions for the furtherance of piety 
and learning, or the relief of disease and indigence : there arc 
no hospitals to commemorate the liberality of her merchants ; 
no cathedrals to attest the piety of her clergy ; nor any uni- 
versity to celebrate the munificence of her princes, and her 
statesmen. The numerous sources of poetical association that 
arise from the contemplation of the inanimate memorials of 
genius, piety, and valour, will for many ages be unopened to 
our American descendants. 

Such, therefore, are the local disadvantages to which a 
transatlantic poet is subjected, that he neither possesses any 
natural subject of great beauty or elevation ; nor, if he were 
able to select from the history of mankind a theme not 
unworthy of his genius, would he be able to elevate and 
adorn it by that association of sentiment and imagery, 
which alone distinguishes the poet from the rhymester. 
But it should not be forgotten, that from all the foreign 
sources to which a European poet can refer for a subject of 
epic celebration, when the events of his own country are 
apparently exhausted, he is equally excluded. With what 
pleasure or propriety could Mr. Barlow record the exploits 
of princes, or celebrate the virtues of an hereditary epis- 
copacy? The pomp of courts, and the '^ pride and cir- 
cumstance" of war, must be contemplated by an Americaa 
poet through the spectacles of books, and he, therefore, views 
them with apathy, and sees them indistinctly. There still 
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lemains so mnch of regal splendour, and knigbtly courtesy 
among the different nations of Europe ; that the sniagniiicenGct 
ofthe feudal and chivalrous ages, are neither uncongenial to 
the feelings, nor beyond the powers of an attentive observer of 
modern manners. But the pride of aristocratic superiority, n 
and the ostentation of romantic valour, are equally inimical 
to the prepossessions, and UnccHigenial to the imagination of a 
republican merchant and agriculturist ; and should it happen, 
by some strange caprice of fortime, that an American endowecl 
with the qualifications of a poet, should be a secret admirer of 
monarchical government, it is easy to discover that eold cor- 
rectness of description, and the loftiness of labour^ declama** 
^tion, must be received as a substitute for the flow of lyric im- 
petuosity, and the fire of poetical inspiration. The citizens of 
Greece and Rome still retained the romantic character of pre- 
datory warriors, and possessed the grandeur of royalty without 
its name; but the republic of America displays the same 
avarice of possession, without the same spirit of generous 
bravery ; and, with the name of royalty, has relinquished the 
most useful, and the least offensive of its attributes. 

That " great and glorious struggle " which terminated in 
the independence of America, appears to us totally unsus- 
Iceptible of all the blandishments of poetry. There was no- - 
thing generous in the motives ofthe people, or romantic in the 
character of their chief. We are afraid that hqweverwell 
the moral virtues, and the constitutional intrepidity of Wash- 
ington might be adapted to a regular eulogy ; he would bear 
but a poor comparison as the hero of an epic poem, -with the 
bullies and barbarians of ancient Greece. It may be as 
praise-worthy for a people to resist the payment of a stamp- 
duty, as to fight in defence of their wives, 'and their religion ; 
but it is not equally poetical— a nation of warriors struggling 
against the overbearing power of cruelty and lust, will always 
be a more interesting spectacle than a commercial populace ; 
whose first emotions of patriotic enthusiasm terminate in the 
seizure of a cargo of tea, and the demolition of a custom* 
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hoase. It was not the hope of saving five per cent, on tfa© 
value of their morning beverage, that fired the breasts of the 
heroes of Thermopyte ! 

Nor win the American votaries of the muse be able to atone for 
their inevitable deficiencies in the higher qualities of poetry, by 
their superiority in the humbler requisites of style and versifica* 
tion. It would be trifling with the patience of our readers, toprovei 
that the further a colony recedes from its mother country in policy 
andmanners, the more will the purity of its original diction be 
violated, and the delicacies of its idiom be forgotten. What* 
ever be his ambition, or assiduity, a writer will not long be 
able to preserve his language and phraseology uncontamina<<^ 
ted by the barbarisms and irregularities of colloquial inter-* 
course. His style will display all the stiShess and embarrass-* 
ment that characterize the composition of a i]aodem latinist^ 
without his purity of diction, or correctness of construction ; 
the lighter shades of synonomic diflSbrence will glide into in« 
distinctness, and all flexibility of expression be therefore un- 
attainable. To the justice of these remarks, every verse of 
the Columbiad afibrds an unsuspicious testimony, and a con* 
viction of their truth inclines us to regret that exertions so un- 
remitted, and talents so respectable, as Mr. Barlow's should 
have been so unprofitably wasted. 

To causes such as these, rather than to the influence of cH- 
mate, may be ascribed the apparent sterility of American 
genius. It is not the existence of poetical power in the inha- 
bitant3 of the New Continent, that we are disposed to deny, . 
but the possibility of its developement : and there is too much 
reason to conclude, that the same obstacles will produce th© 
same effects, for a period that would exhaust even the patience 
of Mr. Jefferson. Though the positions of Montesquieu be 
absurd, and the censures of the Abb^\Raynal unjust, the hopes 
of the American president are equally fallacious. 

As we are not of opinion that the progress of genius is 
bounded by the accidental peculiarities of geographic si- 
tuation 5 that one country shall excel in the, arts of life, and 
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in trery liberal pursuit ; because it has been favoured by the 
hand of nature with every diarm of native scenery,, or that ano- 
ther shall be condemned to intellectual sterility, because its soil is 
barren, and its sky inclement; as we cannot persuade ourselves 
to believe that wit and imagination are influenced by every 
change of climate, and every variation of the needle, or that 
the mentdl faculties partake so much of the grossness of 
^^ materi(^l things," as to be suUimed to volatility by the heats 
of Barca, or frozen to inertness amidst the snows of Lapland, 
we shall not so far imitate the writers we have mentioned^ as 
to deny the Americans the praise of literary capability; be- 
cause thetr view is limited on one side by a vast and boundless 
ocean, and on the other, by interminable foi;estS(. It is from the 
peculiar character of their political and religious establishments 
(if they be worthy of the name) that we are inclined to deduce 
the improbability of their arrival at any extraordinary height 
of poetical excellence; and that we would exhort them to 
seek for eminence* where only it can be attained, in the less 
splendid, but more useful pursuits of the mechanical arts, 
and the abstract sciences. We see no reasonwhy they might 
not rival the inhabitants of the Old World in the branches of 
experimen^il philosophy ; though there is litde hope that 
they should ever be able to emulate the loftier flights of her 
poets and her orators. They have already produced a 
Franklin, and a Mitchell ; but many ages must yet elapse be- 
fore even a Glover, or a Lawrence shall arise to adorn th^ir 
• verse, and direct their cou ncils. 

It is obvious that many of the causes we have enumerated, 
as having hitherto retarded the expansion of American geniusi, 
will retain their force amidst all thestorms of political convulsion, 
and that the greater number of them will produce their usual effect 
as long as their presentform of worship andof goverument shall 
continue. A nation that possesses no established system of belief, 
and of which the religious ceremonies are as discordant and capri- 
dous, as its domestic habits, will never be able to derive any 
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accession of* poetical imagery and allusion, from the duratioti 
of its political existence. In a country so distracted by 
schism, the poet must either espouse the sentiments of his own 
sect, and thus degrade his productions by the quibbles of con- 
troversial divinity, or he must wave the introduction of every 
Christian doctrine, and thus confine himself to those general 
topics of natural theology, which being simple in themselves, 
and obvious to the feeblest imagination, neither admit of, nor 
require the aid of poetical amplification. The effusions of 
pure theism, which human genius has been able to produce, 
arc few in number, and depend for their excellence, not on 
sublimity of thought, for the attributes of the Almighty rather 
oppress than invigorate the flight of a poetical fancy, but on 
felicity of expression, and purity of language; qualities which 
we have before demonstrated to be beyond the reach of Ame- 
rican emulation. When we consider how much the poets of 
modern Europe have been indebted to the union of church 
and state, and to the influence which that alliance produces 
on the manners of the people, and to the existence of an 
established form of religious ceremony, which every schis- 
matic is, outwardly at least, compelled to respect, and of 
which the external solemnity must produce in the most inat- 
tentive observer, a feeling of involuntary reverence; when we 
contemplate the feelings of prescriptive veneration with which 
^Iie monuments of ancient piety are regarded by the multitude, 
and how much the expression of those feelings animates the com- 
positions of the poet, we shall be easily convinced that an esta- 
blished religipn is the most important source of poetical asso- 
ciation. Let those who estimate such advajitages at a trifling 
rate, refer onceraoretothe Elegies of Gray and Mason, to the 
Night Piece of Parnell; to the midnight scene in the Mourning 
Bride ; and to almost every other serious production that 
delights us by its beauty, or melts us by its pathos. 

The slightest enquiry into the constitution of the united 
states must convince us that their separate interests are too 
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distmcty and too independent of each other to admit of anjr 
general cordiality of sentiment. The spirit of transatlantic 
liberty has an irresistible tendency to evaporate in petty jea- 
lousies, and local quarrels ; and the patriotism of a poet, instead 
of extending its views to the ' general interests of the empire, 
is circumscribed by the narrow boundaries of his native pro- 
yince. In England, the prosperity of counties, and corpo* 
rations, is gladly sacrificed to the welfare of the community. 
In America, on the contrary, the great object of contention 
is not whether peace or war will conduce to the general in- 
terests of the empire, but whether Pensylvania shall suffer 
more from a rupture with Europe, than Connecticut; or 
Virginia derive greater advantages from a commercial treaty, 
than the* Delaware. The laureate of a republic thus torn by 
intestine rivalry, will never have a subject more worthy of his 
muse than the procession of an electioneering rabble ; nor feel 
any em.otion of patriotism, more pure or exalted than the loy- 
alty of a London alderman at a turtle feast. 

To these observations it may be answered, that the Ameri- 
can poet is content to resign the crimes of princes, and the 
miseries of war, to the congenial temper of his European pre- 
decessors ; that the pride of hereditary rank, and the bigotry 
of an intolerant religion, are equally the objects of his de- 
rision, and abhorrence ; and that he will gladly yield to the 
slaves of greatness, and the advocates of murder, in all the 
pretensions of a poet; if he can be distinguished by the noble, 
but less envied title of a Champion of Philanthropt. 

The boast of independence and philanthropy, is always in 
the mouth of an American ; but on what foundation does he 
rest his claims to a possession so valuable, and a virtue so 
exalted ? The squabbles of an American senate would dis- 
grace a meeting of turnpike commissioners, and we may there- 
fore conclude that the principles and interests of the people arc 
sacrificed to the private animosities of their representatives : 
the retention of ten-thousand slaves in hopeless bondage, is 
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congenial to the wishes of the nation^ and sanctioned by the 
edicts of the legislature, and we may therefore suppose with- 
out injustice, that their hearts are unsusceptible of honourable 
feelings, and that the principles of rational liberty are to them 
Unknown. 

Mr. Barlow informs us,^in his preface, that he " will not 
^' attempt to prove, by any latitude of reasoning, that he has 
*^ written an epic poem;" and thiat " circumstances of clas- 
^^ sical regularity are of little consideration^ in estimating th« 
'^ real merit of any work of this nature." 

^' Itg merit (he says) must depend on the importance of the ac. 
^^ tion ; the disposition of the parts ; the inyention and application 
'^ of incidents ; the propriety of the illustrations; the liyeliness and 
^^ chastity of the images; the suitable intenrention of machinery; 
^^ the moral tendency of the manners; the strength and ^sublimity 
' ^^ of the sentiments : the whole being clothed in language, whose 
^^ energy, harmony, and elegance, shall constitute a style eyery 
'' where 'suited to the matter they have to treat.*' 

By these criteria we shall therefore estimate the result of his 
exertions. Again — 

" The action of the poem, in the technical sense of the word, 
* ' consists only df what takes place between Columbus and Hesper. 
^^ The object is to soothe and satisfy the desponding mind of Co. 
^^ lumbus ; to shew him that his labours, though ill rewarded by 
'^ his contemporaries, had not been performed in v£un ; that be had 
" opened the way to the most extended career of ciyilization and 
^' public })appiness; and that he would one day be recognized as 
^' the author of the greatest benefits to the human race." 

« 

Now as the professed object of the poem is 

'' To sing the mariner who first unfurPd 

*' An eastern banner o'er the western world." 

Canto I. V. 1, 2. 

And as the whole " technical action" is meant to soothe his 
disappointments, it might have been expected that his cha- 
racter should be so displayed, as to excite ouf sympathy in 
liis sorrows, and our admiration of his virtues. That we 
should feci any interest in his fate, it was necessary that we 

should have accompanied him on his vo\'affes of discovcrj' ; 
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that we should Lave witnessed his valour and hi^ prudence, 
and have traced him through all his vicissitudes of fortune* 
The poem which was devoted to the celebration of his name, 
idiould have consisted of an independent whole; there should 
have been no necessity to refer to another source for a history 
of his life, and a delineation of his character. But as tfa<» 
action has been managed, he neither excites our, affection nor 
our curiosity. We learn, from the opening. soliloquy of 140 
lines, that he had <^ explored a world in vain:" but whether 
he was a warrior or a statesman ; whether he was distinguished 
by grace of body, or mttgnanimity of mind ; or whether he 
was ennobled by a single quality that is usually expected in 
the hero of a poem, it is impossible to guess. After lament- 
ing the seVerity of his fate, and accusing the fickleness of for- 
tune, he is, in the SlOth line..of the first canto, dismissed from 
our view : Hesper appears in a vision, and Columbus only 
recurs to our remembrance, as often as she solicits his atten- 
tion to a change of scenery. 

But we are told, that ^^ tlie real object of the poem has 
^' a larger scope ; it is to inculcate the love of rational liberty, 
«* and discountenance the deleterious passion for violence and 
*^ war; to shew, that on the basis of the republican principles, 
*' all good morals, as well as good governments, and hopes of 
^^ permanent peace, must be founded." But what are th^ 
means by which he has attempted tb detnonstrate positions so 
important? The Americans are represented as owing the attain- 
ment of their independence to the successful issue of their 
military contests; and a people (the Peruvians) whom Mr. 
Barlow has described as possessing an enviable degree of 
prosperity and innocence, are the subjects of an absolute mo- 
narch, and the slaves of an idolatrous worship. Whatever, 
therefore, may have been the intended moral of his work, the 
otiy natural conclusions that can be drawn from its perusal 
are these ; that a spirit of warfare is neces^ry to the security 
and happiness of society^ and tliat the blessings of a kingly 
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government will more than counterbalance the miseries of 
superstition! 

Nor is it easy to conceive how the object of the technical 
miction could be accomplished by the intervention of a dream, 

•0 horrible as that which disturbs the slumber of his hero. 

» 

The scenery that glides before his view, exhibits only a varied 
picture of human misery : the peaceful and virtuous Peru- 
vians fall unoffending victims to the lust and avarice of his 
countrymen ; and the progress of civilization in the colonies 
of rival nations is only distinguished by the refinement of 
their cruelties, and the triumph of their wickedness. Aftei: 
listening to the dismal and extended story which Hesper 
lelates, with so much vividness of colouring, and so much 
minuteness of detail, his grief and disappointment would 
scarcely be alienated by a vagiie assurance, that " brighter 
** scenes of transatlantic bliss" shall " repay his labours and 
*' remove his pain." 

Before it can be admitted that the discoveries of Columbus 
«re the fit subjects of poi^tic celebration, it must first be 
proved that they have been conducive to the felicity of 
mankind ; a position which we are afraid that a review of the 
American annals will convince us to be false. The super- 
structure of a poem, which is intended to excite our sympathy 
in the sorrows of a real hero, must rest for its foundation on the 
basis of historical truth. We can derive no consolation for the 
devastation of the new world, and the depopulation of the old,: 
from the gratuitous anticipation of a period, when the whole of 
the western continent shall live in an undisturbed community of 
peace and innocence. We have unfortunately had too little 
experience of the superior wisdom and virtue of the people 
who are to be the envied instruments of such a change, to feel 
any very sanguine hope that the prophecy will be fulfillea ; and 
that "writer must be guilty of a culpable indifference to the 
opinion of posterity, or possess more than a becoming portion 

of adventurous ambition, who thus commits his- literary fame 

8 
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to the revolutions of futurity. If his predictions should he 
verified, he will only deserve the reputation of lucky hardi- 
hood ; and if the hopes of nis disciples should vanish in dis- 
appointment, he will remain a deplorable and unpitied victim 
of patriotic frenzy. 

As '^^ the technical action" requires that no event of his- 
torical importance should be omitted, nor any character, 
whose valour or whose wisdom has influenced the destiny of 
his native country, be left uncelebrated, his poem is neces- 
sarily degraded from the dignity of an ^* heroic song," 16 
the level of a political index of American history. There is 
the same difference between the catalogue of names, coun« 
tries, and events, that occupies the pages of the Golumbiad, 
' and the legitimate models of poetical excellence, as bet\veen a 
phantasmagoric exhibition, and an historical picture. Event 
is crouded on event, and description on description, without 
subordination of arrangement, or gradation of coloiiring : the 
monarchs of Peru and the seriatot-s of Washington glide be- 
fore our view in all the majesty of pasteboard insignificance; 
and we only recognize their persons by the explanatory labels 
of the showman, who inscribes beneath their effigies the pom- 
pous titles of godlike Capac, intrepid Washington, mullilo* 
quious Randolph, and stedfast Jefferson. 

H is delineations of the natural peculiarities of soil and climate, 
are not only irrelevant to his purpose, but indistinct, and some- 
times unintelligible. Of one river we are informed, what might 
have been predicated of any other, " that it holds on for months 
*' the same continuous course ;" of a second, that it runs its 
course " o'er twelve degrees of earth ;" and of a third, that it 
^^ folds whole countries in its bendsJ*^ Indeed, the greater 
part of the paisage from which these instances are selected, is 
sufficiently curious to be worthy of quotation. 

^' Mound after mound impetuous Tigris rends ; 
^' Curv'd Istria folds whole countries iu his beuds; 
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^^ Vast Orinoco summonM forth to bring, 
^^ His far.fetch'd honours to the sateless king, 
^^ Drives on his own strong conrse to gain the short;! 
^^ But sends Catuba here with half his store; 
** O'er twelve degrees of earth, Madera flows, 
*^ And robs the soutli of half its treasur'd snows; 
*^ Zingus, of equal length, and heavier force, 
^^ Rolls on for months the same continuous course." 

I. 380, &c. 

Nothing can be conceived more lifeless and unpoetical than 
this miserable catalogue of names and boundaries ; and his 
«' tributes to the memories" of American worthies, thongh 
more extended, is equally uncharacteristic. The eulogies on 
Franklin, or Rittcnhouse, might be -applied to any electrician^ 
or astronomer, who has existed since the creation of the 
world: and the following tribute to the memory of Godfrey,^ 
not to mention its want of philosophical precision, might be 
applied, with the alteration of the name, to a thousand 
#pticians : 

^^ To guide the sailor in his wandering way, 
'' See Godfrey's glass reverse the beams of day; 
' ^' His lifted quadrant to the eye displays, 
*^ From adverse skies, the counteracting rays, 
^< And marks, as devious sails bewilder'd roll, 
^^ Each small gradation from the stedfast pole." 

V, 581. 

That the poem hajs been laboured with the most anxious 
scrupulosity, Mr. Barlow candidly avows ; and the innume- 
rable blimders that confuse and disfigure the narration, are 
therefore equally inexcusable and unaccountable. He seems^ 
by some strange fatality, to have forgotten that many things 
which are familiar to the present age, were totally unknown 
to a warrior of the 16th century. There is scarcely an art of 
which we are the masters, or an event which has occurred in 
the annals of the last two hundred years, with which he does 
not suppose Columbus to be acquainted. Hesper's allusion 
to modern philosophy and history, and her descriptions .of 
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modem warfare, must have beea quite unintelligible to his 
hero; and they do not atone for this defect bj their intrinsic 
novelty or aCtiiraation. 

Judo-ing, therefore, of Mr. Barlow's design and execution 
by the criteria which he has himself selected, we are by no 
metts inclined to congratulate him on his success. In our 
opinion, " the action'* is unimportant; the " disposition of 
" the parts" inartificial ; " the application of incidents" un- 
happy ; the " moral tendency of the manners" pernicious ; and 
the " intervention of machinery" inappropriate. It is time, 
therefore, to enquire how far these defects are counterbalanced 
by the propriety of the illustrations, the liveliness of the 
images, or the purity and elegance of the language. 

His comparisons have neither the beauty of a simile, nor 
the clearness of an illustration. As Achilles fought with 
Hector, so does an American hero with an English bully; as 
the sands of the Scamander glided beneath the steps of the 
nimble-footed Grecian, so do the sands of the western ocean 
beneath the march of the British infantry ; and as the Nile 
descends from his parent heaven, so descends the roaring 
Napo from the misty sky. It is evident that these compari- 
sons do not ennoble; and it is still more evident that they 
cannot illustrate. When we are told, that the Rhine " rolls 
" on its course majestic" like the Danube, the comparison is 
not intelligible to those who have seen neither of those rivers : 
and the language of poetry ought to be universal. 

His personifications are generally incorrect, and his meta- 
phors confused. In the first of the following lines, sire Ocean 
is a venerable personage, and in the second, he seeks in vain 
the shore ; but when he is described as moving up his bed, 
and *^ surging strong with high and hoary tide," he loses at 
once his metaphorical identity. 

^^ Sire Ocean hears his proud Maragnon roar, 
** Moves up his bed, and seelgi in tain the shore; 
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f ^ Ti.€o surging strong ^tith iigh aqfd }i<wpy tide^ . 
'^ Whelms b^ck the stream, and checks his rollii)g pride : 
*^ The stream ungovernable foams with ire, 
'^ Climbs, combs tempestuous, and attacks Abe mF^J^ 

1.407. 

His aUempts at philosophy are not distii^gui^eci. bjr pre- 
cision 01^ ingenuity ; he enunciates the mo^ hacJiMiied U^ism^ 
with ^the poinpQsityof an original discoverer, and degr<a^es 
the most simple and important truths by the redundanl; in* 
flation of his diction : the correctfltess of his positions is pot, 
however, always in proportion to their vulgarity. He is a 
perfect master of the jargon of democracy ; and his most 
shining passages arc mere versifications of the seasejess rhap- 
sodies of the early Jacobins. The following sentiments are 
familiar to those who have read the proceedings of the Lon- 
don Corresponding Societies; but we doubt whether they 
have before been honoured with the appendages of rhyme and 
metre, 

" Equality of rights is nature's plan, 

" And following nature is the march of roan; 

'' Whene'er he deviates in the least degree, 

" When free himself he would be jnore than free, 

'' The graceless column, rear'd to bear hishust, 

^' Falls as he mounts, and whelms him in the du$t." 

This no doubt is very satisfactory to those who» understand it. 
How nature could sketch a plan, which she is obliged to call 
in the aid of reason to explain, it might puzzle a philosopher 
to inform us ; but, in this instance, as in all others, philosophy 
and jacobinism ai^e at variance, and it is not the duty of a re- 
viewer to unite them. 

But, it is not our wish to implicate Mr. JJarlow in the 
ignominy that is due to many of his predecessors. His inten- 
tions we believe to be uniformly good ; and his absurdities are 
rather to be ascribed to the warmth of his enthusiasm, than to 
the iniquity of his motives. 
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ft now only remains for us to inquire how far he \leseryes the 
praise of having ^' cloathed his sentiments in language whost 
** energy, harmony, and elegance shall constitute a style every 
^^ where suited to the subject he had to treat ;'* and as this i^ 
a point on which he seems to be secure of critical approbation, 
we shall ejtamine it iyith particular minuteness. 

The chief fault of Mr. Barlow's style is a cidudy indistinct- 
ness of expression, through the medium of which the images 
that he endeavours to convey to the imagination, are dimly and 
inaccurately defihable. We can only collect a few faint 
traces of his meaning, as the traveller recognizes the outlines of 
a well known landscape, through the haziness of a fog, by 
previous acquaintance with the scenery before him. 

Of this fault we shall present the reader with a f<^w examples : 

*^ From North to South what long blue swells arise ! 
^' Built through the clouds and lost in ambient skies, 
*^ Approaching slow they heare expanding bounds, 
'* The heaving concave bends subllmer rounds.** — I. 259. 

Here it is evident that Mr. Barlow wishes to describe the 
gradual expansion of the landscape as it approaches closer to 
the eye, and that by the sky " bending sublimer rounds!" he 
means the amplification of the arch of heaven as it recedes from 
tlife horizon ; but it is only from previous acquaintance with 
the appearances of nature, or from a remembrance of similar 
descriptions in other poets, that we are able to form even ah 
indistinct idea of the picture he intended to delineate. The 
uninitiated reader might exercise his ingenuity till his patience 
was exhausted, before he would discover that cojivohhig is 
synonymous to bending^ and rounds to concavities. 

He is totally deficient in that intuitive perception of the light- 
er shades of synonymic gradation, which enables a poet to em- 
body tlie untangible emanations of thought, and to give force and 
distinctness to the evanescent graces of metaphysical associa- 
tion. From many words agreeing in one general proximity 
of meaning, but distinguished from each other by those minu- 
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ter shades of difference, on which depends all felicity of ex- 
pression ; he seems to have no other principle of selection, 
than such as was dictated by the cadence of his verse. For 
example, in the ensuing quotation, he wishes to describe the 
grief of Columbus at beholding the deplorable consequences 
that result from his discoveries — compassionate would proba- 
bly have been the proper epithet ; but, compassionate would 
not glide into verse, and Mr. Barlow remembering that the 
tender were generally compassionate; either concludes, or 
finds it convenient to conclude, that the converse must be true. 
He therefore applies to the brave, the noblej and the generous 
Columbus, an epithet which an English' writer would only 
have conferred on the love-sick heroine of a novel ; — 

*' While sorrows thus his patriarch pride control, 

" Hesper reproving, soothes his tender soul." — I. 375. 

Again — 

" Her locks loose rolling mantle deep her breast, 
*' And waye luxuriant round her tender waist." 

We have heard of the rolling of the billows, and the rolling 
of a stone, — but who that has not read the Columbiad, has 
heard of the rolling of a lady's locks? Mr. Barlow knew, 
that the •waves rolled^ and the waves flowed^ — and therefore 
supposed, that if hair flowed^ it must likewise roll. Even 
those who have joined in the chorus of—" Let us fill the 
mantling-bowl," — will probably be startled at the mantling of 
a female's hair ; and there is surely some difference between the 
constricted embrace of the mantling ivy, and the " luxuriant 
waving" of dishevelled ringlets. 

The next great characteristic of his style, is an eternal and 
invincible monotony. This defect is principally occasioned 
by a perverse propensity towards-the balancing of his epithets. 
The noun that is governed, is always accommodated with an 
attendant adjective to proclaim its equality with the noun that 
governs. If the one be splendid, orient, and divine^ tbe other 
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must be glorious, occidental, and sublime. If the first two 
feet of a verse be big with the rpar of " sounding waves," the 
fourth and fifth must glitter with the brilliance of ^^ resplen- 
dent zones.'* From the first half of the line we can easily 
anticipate its conclusion; and the reader who is once ac- 
customed to the dull uniformity of sing-song modulation, oc- 
casioned by this peculiarity of structure, proceeds to the con- 
tinuation of his task in hopeless listlessness : neither exhilarated 
by the variation, nor captivated by the sweetness of his har- 
mony. 

The reader whohas.no inclination to refer to the poem itself, 
will be content with the following casual examples : — 

^^ Where annual Jioods from melting snazet descend." 

III. 552. 

*^ And highland drains with lowland drench repairs." 

I. 442. 

*^ And rising suns salute superior Jlres.^\ — I. 356. 

^^ Where human frames with brutal souls combine." 

II, 354. 
&c. &c. &c. 

This monotony is still further increased by the almost uni- 
form preclusion of the definite article^ which by generalizing 
the epithet, and sometimes the substantive, of which it desig- 
nates the quality, contributes so essentially to the elevation 
and the beauty of poetical language. For instance ; having 
described a combat between the Indians and Peruvians, he pro- 
ceeds to detail the particulars of the onset, and informs us, 
that — 

*^ From GRIM CHIEFS is lopt the grizly head." — III. 600. 

All European poet would have said, — " From the grim 
chiefs ;" and the superior elegance, as well as propriety of the 
mode of expression, it is almost needless to elucidate. 

The languid insipidity of his verse is considerably aggra 
vated by the uniformity and incorrectness of his rhymes, 
happens, indeed, that those which recur most frequently, 
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the most inaccurate. Nothing can be more discreditable to 
a poet, or more fatiguing to the reader, than the continual re^ 
petition of couplets, in which the second line may be guessed 
from the ending of the first. It shews at once frigidity of 
thought, and barrenness of language, and deprives a writer of 
all claim to tJie vigour of genius, or the grace of art. 

Of this defect, the examples are too numerous to be quoted. 
The following list we believe to be unrivalled in the annals of 
criticism, and it may enable our readers to form some idea of 
their grossncss, and their frequency : — 

1. '^ Hesper my name, my seat the brightest thronje, 

*^ In nights whole heaven, my rise the IiTing *Mn." — 1.'^^67* 

2. ^' No hope remains, far onward o'er the zone, 

^^ The trade, wind bears tfaem, wiih th^ circling #»it." 

!!• 163. 

3. ^^ Down the long tracts of time their glory shpne^ 

^' Broad as the day, and lasting as the sun,^^ — II. 361. 

4. ^' O'er the dark world his mind superipr shone^ 

^^ And seem'd the semblance of his parent *mw."— II. 479. 

5. " Then shall he feign a journey to the sun^ 

'^ To bring the partner of his well-earu'd throne.** — II, 659. 

6. ^^ Build with assisting hands the golden throne^ 

^' And haii, and bless the sceptre of. the sun.*' — IL 645. 

7. " Reflect the glories of the parent sun^ . 

'' And shine the Capac of his future ^/iro/ze."— II. line the last; 

8. ^' In high behest, for his own legate knoun^ 

'^ Proclaim the bounties of our sire the sun.** — III. 97. 

9. ^* Be wise, bo mindful of thy realm and throne^ 

" God. speed thy labours, and preseryemy *on."-— III. 129. 

10. " Thou seest through heaven the day .dispensing ^t^n, 

'' In living radiance wheel his golden throne,** — III. 2Jj5, 

11. ^^ By mystic rights he'll yindicate his throne^ 

^^ And own thy servant for his.duteous son.'* — III. 257. 

' 12. " Gaze on the miracle, full credence own^ 

" And vow obedience to the sacred sun.** — III. 289. 

13. '^ Dark vault of heaven that greet his daily throne^ 

*' Where flee the glories of your absent sun?**-^l\l, 483. 

14. " Behold him rising from his shadowy throne^ 

'^ To veil this heaven, and drive tkt conquered sun.** 

^ III. 655- 
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15. f^ Attd^oetf the go^ob$cuf^ his golden throne^ 

^^ In mournful darkness for my slaughtered son?^' — III. 693. 

16. ^^ All bow obedient to the Incas throne^ 

*^ And blest Oella hails' her living ywn." — ^"11 1, line* the last. 

It will be observed, that all these intances, except one, (and 
tlie catalogue might have been considerably augmented,) are 
cxtriicted from' the second and third books. In the same man- 
ner rfr/tJe/2 rhymes with equal uniformity to ^eatJew, and the 
concluding lines of the sixth and seventh books end with train 
and plain. 

Barbarous anrf unauthorized words, as well as obscure and 
vulgar e:ipressions, occur with lamentable frequency. 

" In misty radiance loom a thousand isles." — I. 208. 

^^ Wide oyer earth his a,nn\xd\ freshet strays." — I. 441. 

^ O'erturn the vast gulph glade with rending sweep, 

^* And crash the crust that bllg'd the boiling dfeep.V — f. 593. 

^''tteCeitC, dread powers, sifice I can slay no more, 
« My l&^t'^iii victim, tbisr/fcrozJerf gore."— 111. 85. 

Qu. — WTiat kind of a victim' is^ devoxed gore ? 

^^ All gride i\iQ dying, all deface the dead." — VIII, 

^^ Breathe deadly strife, and sigh for battles blare/^ — II. 22. 

'' Threw the pine« 



^^ Shag the green zone that bounds the boreal skies." 

I. 759. 

A writer who undertook a task so arduous as Mr. Barlow*s, 
shauM mot have betrayed such total ignorance of quantity as to 
make the z in plaiina long : — 

" The piale platlna and the burning gold." — I. 807. 

Nothing detracts more from the poetical effect of his narra- 
tion, than the uncouthness of the names that he finds it neces- 
sary to introduce ; and as his personages flit before our eyes 
without leaving any distinct impression of their characters ; or 
exciting any sympathetic interest in their fate ; the defect re- 
mains unpalliated in all the prominence of deformity. 
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- In the Iliad, the catalogue of ships, and the rej^ated intro* 

r • 

duction of personages, who conduce neither to^e progress 
of the fable, noR to the dignity of the action; may b^ easily 
defended. The narration is that of the poet in person: and- 
his allusion to every *name, and circumstance that can gra- . 
tify the pride, or the patriotism of his countrymen, is judi- 
cious, and appropriate ; but in the Columbiad,the whole of the 
story is detailed by an ideal personage, and its principal 
object to which all others are consequently subservient, is to 
soothe hisd^spondency : it should therefore have been remem- 
bered, that all which does not conduce to that effect, is, what- 
ever may be its independent beauties, superfluous, and for 
that reason reprehensible. But the passages to which we 
allude, are hot oiily irrelevant to the intention of the poem, 
but positively bad. To be informed that " Morgan and Small- 
wood every shock sustained," or that " Blount, Gregory, and 
Williamson from bill to hill retii:ed," must have afforded but 
little consolation to the unfortunate hero, thus secluded from 
light and liberty ; with no other prospect beifore him than 
that of lingering out the remainder of his days in captivity 
and sorrow. Still less can it be supposed that insipidity and 
barbarism such as this, would add to the information, or the 
pleasure of even an American reader. A warrior is seldom 
mentioned in the Iliad without some epithet that designates 
the quality for which he is renowned, or the city of whicfc he 
is the champion; but Mr. Barlow's adjectives are common to 
all his heroes — he seems to have no conception that a soldier, 
or a statesman, can have any peculiarities of character — they 
are all noble, great, or generous, as best suits the purposes of 
metre : they aU fight bravely and are nobly slain. 



^' Hardicanutus- 



Circufnspexit ; et Exit.^^i'' 

That there are some passages which prove Mr. Barlow not 
lo be deficient in learning, or ability, we are willing to con- 
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fess : but his bappiest efforts neither please by their felicity, 
nor astonish by their brilliance. The stream of his verse is* 
ftlws^s muddy, or interrupted i it never glides along in tran* 
quil clearness; nor " rushes impetuous down" in a torrent of 
unpremeditated melody. His lighter productions are with- 
out the simplicity of nature, or the elegance of art ; and his 
loftier flights rather resemble the tiptoe flutterings of the 
ostrich, than the towering and adventurous soarings of tlie 
Maeonian eagle. If a correct ear and an» intimate acquain- 
tance with English literature, animated by an anxious desire 
for literary fame, and an enthusiastic attachment to the poll- 
tical institutions of his country, could atone for the higher 
qualities of tastte and genius ; Mr. Barlow might claim pre- 
eminence over all the poets who have preceded him. But de- 
ficient in their higher, and necessary qualities, the talents that 
he really possesses have been warped, and degraded by 
political prejudices and the disadvantages of local situation. 
Instead of filling a nich by the side of those great masters of 
heroic poety, whose excellencies he has vainly essayed to 
emulate, he now only stands distinguished as a melancholy 
monument of talents misapplied ; and as a friendly beacon to 
those whom vanity, or ignorance might seduce to enter the 
irremeable paths of poetical ambifion. 

There is still extant the first book of a poenj, intitled 
Beacon Hill, the production of Mrs. Percy Morton; which 
appears, as far as a judgment can be formed from so short a 
specimen, to be much superior to the Columbiad in every ex- 
cellence of descriptive, or heroic poetry. " As many (she 
observes) of the great events that form the subject of the 
piece, originated within the view of that interesting emi- 
nence; the mind, by the natural association of ideas, will 
^be easily led to contemplate every succeeding occurrence 
of the revolution." This plan is far superior to that of 
Mr. Barlow's j without being deficient in simplicity, or com- 
prehensiveness ; itprecludes the necessity of detailing unim- 



portantincidents' vaA chfondbgical miitiiteiiess ; and by cor« 
fming bet attention ta those circumstances alone, which feiv 
inFaxded or retarded the great object of the ^ction^ (ike rest&ra^. 
Hon of American independence^) it enables her to give t(r 
every event its relative situation, and to- every character, its; 
Illative importmce. Of the two most celebrated warriorr 
who were engaged in the contest, we are only told by Mn 
Barlow, tibat " Moultrie led his banded' powers," (V. 625>> 
and' that Lee, witb* 

^' Jackson, Hampton, Pinckney, oiatcht in mighty 
^' BolPd on the storm, and hurried fast the flight/* 

Vn. 377. 

The following* passages, on the contrary, at once excite ouir 
sympathy, and gratify our curiosity. 

^' From glebes, by nature rich, by culture fair, 
^^ Crown'd with thy name, majestic De/moair, 
*' Lee, fiery champion of the people's right, 
*^ Invites the war, and seeks the coming fight, 
*' Disdaining fear, impatient of control, 
^^ Pride- in his port, and passiou in his soul. 
^^ From Albion^ $ clime he drew his earliest breath,. 
^' And Prussia's field had felt his d^eds of death : 
" N-bw, in his wane of years, neglected fame 
> ^^ Is all the boon his glorious actions claim ; 
^' Stung by reyenge, beneath Columbian skies, 
** He seeks that hope his natiye realm denies ; 
'*• First of a valiant band, in war's array, 
^^ To Freedom's Chief directs his furious way*'* 

■ *^ Child of the sun, proud Carolina, rise !* 
*^ And say^ what chief thy haughty land supplies ; 
^^ Canst thou contend for freedom, while yon vale 
*^ Pours its deep sorrows on the sultry gale ! 
'^ Thus 'rise, with patriot heart supremely brave, 
^^ Nor heed the scourge that breaks thy shackled slftve? 
*^ What boots the fleecy field, and ricy mead, 
'* If, 'mid their bloom, the culturing captive bleed! 
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^^ Or what aYuls, that many a sumptuous dome 
*' Td e^ery trareller yields a generous home, 
*' If the rich banquet, and the costly cheer 
^^ Are fann'd by sighs, and moisten'd with it tear!" 

The conclusion of a poem is tlie best calculated for the 
display of a writer's powers ; and the most likely to excite his 
emulation. We shall therefore extract the recapitulatory 
passages of both these poems, and shall leave the reader to 
decide on their r^ative excellence. 

^^ Here then^ said He^er with a blissful smile, 
*^ BehoMthe fruits of thy long years of toil, 
" To yon bright borders .of Atlantic day, 
5^ Thy s^wrelling pinions led the trackless way, 
^' And taughti mankind such useful deeds to dare, 
^^ To trace- new seas, and happy nations rear; 
^^ Till by fraternal hands their vales unfurl'd, 
*' Have wav'd at last in union o'»r the world. 
^^ Then let thy steadfast soul no more complain, 
^^ Of dangei^ braved, and griefs endured in vain, 
*^ Of courts insidious envy's poisoned stingf, 
* *' The los^ of\empire, and the frowns of kings; 

^^ Whale these broad views thy better thoughts compose 
^^ To shun the malice of insulting foes, 
^^ And all the joys descending ages gain, 
^^ Repay thy labours, and remove thy pain." 

The conclusion of the Columbiad. 

^^ Thus sung the minstrel, by the theme inspirM^ 
With truth, with freedom, vdth ambition fir'A; 
What though her brow no laurel wreath displays. 
To lure attention by the power of praise ; 
Though tliQ cold clime subdue the. Muse's flame, 
'"And colder bosoms blast the hope of fame, 
Some bard, more blest, may the high strain prolong, 
Till free Columbia feel the sway of song;. 
Till, as the streams of epic music roll, 
Past scenes of glory fill the patriot's soul ; 
The torpid heart of dull indifference charm. 
To pity wak«p, and to virtue warm ; 
Of deathless deeds the measured meed proclaim* 
And round the hero's twine the poet's name, 
Who, with prophetic voice, and votive lyre, • 
Breathes wh^t the nouses, and thcgod inspire. 
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In this bright hour, when opening truth appears, 
And o'er the mind her starry sceptre rears, 
When warring empires own her powerful sway, 
And rend the fetters of their youth away, 
Thou, pure instructress of the searching thought, 
»' Whose chastening ray ihe wanton nations caught, 

Thou^ blest Columbia, shall, with cloudless fame, ^ 

Spread the mild lustre of thy temperate flame^ 

And still abhorrent from the blast retire. 

That wraps the realms in extirpating fire ; 

While from its rage insulted freedom flies, 

And on thy Tirtues rests her wearied eyes ; 

A* patriot muse the mystic mandate bears. 

That wills the triumph of her future years. 

When, led by thee, she wings her rapid flight. 

And through the dark earth sheds her mental light, 

From the. bard bosom of the ice.clad seas. 

To the hot forehead of the austral breeze ; 

From where the morning wakes her infant beam. 

And golden G anges slopes his amber stream, 

To where the West a crimson robe extends. 

And o'er La Plata's spreading mirror bends ; 

Till the full ray of equal freedom shine, 

And, like the sun, this genial globe entwine." 

/. Conclusion of Beacon-Hill. 

We think that none of our readers will hesitate to ascribe 
the sui)eriority to the last of these extracts in delicacy of lan- 
guage, harmony of verse, and energy of tliought. That "want 
of synonomic precision however for which we have condem- 
ned Mr. Barlow, is observable in the concluding line. A 
globe may be encircledy but cannot be entwined. 

Yet though we are willing to allow Mrs. Morton considerable 
praise : though she displays a (ournure of expression, that 
would do credit to the compositions of an English lady ; and 
an enthusiasm which proves at once her patriotism, and sen- 
sibility, we would not encourage her to persevere in her ar- 
duous undertaking. She is an eloquent versifier, and not a 
poetess. To say that she is the best manufacturer of heroic 
rhyme that America has produced, is a praise of which the 
insignificance can only be counterbalanced by the extent of its 
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probable duration ; and h^ talents and acquirements appear to 
be such as, if they were directed to the humble walks of prosaic 
composition, would enable her to establish a reputation, of 
which the splendour would be equal to the permanence. 



OBSERVATIONS ON, THE HISTORICAL WORK OF THE LATB 
RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES JAMtS FOX : BY THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE ROSE. WITH A NAR- 
RATIVE OF THE EVENTS WHICH OCCURRED IN THfi% 
ENTERPRIZE OF THE EARL OF ARGYLE IN 1685: BY 
SIR PATRICK HUME. 

It has been frequently remarked, that while in th« seven- 
teenth century, the nobility of this country stpod high in li- 
terary fame, and literature enrolled among her votaries, with 
many other illustrious names, a Shaftesbury, a Roscommon, 
and two dukes of Buckingham ; since the accession of th« 
house of Hanover, few persons of high rank have attained 
much eminence in science. In the work before us, however, 
we meet a compou^id of aristocratical literature ; a right ho- 
nourable critic on a right honourable historian. Yet it is not 
from this circumstance, that the Reviewer feels a peculiar 
delicacy in giving to the public his opinions of this work; but 
from the necessity he must be under, while he is examining the 
character of the observations, to advert frequently to that of 
the historical work on which they are made; a task peculiarly 
difficult from the high and acknowledged talents of the gen- 
tleman who has already reviewed t^ Historian in the former 
numbers of the LondonReview. This difficulty, however, will 
be obviated as much as possible, by strictly confining th«se 
remarks to those parts only of the history which have fallen 
mnder the animadversion of Mr. Ros«> 
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It may perhaps be justly questioned, whether the histoid 
of any period however remote, or any country how^r^^t dfe- 
tant, ever has written with strict iknj»irtiality. The seii^, 
the people, Caesar and Pompey, have still their partMn^ 
among the modern historians of ancient Rome, and a gentle- 
man equally excellent in profound learning, and accurate and 
impartial investigation, who is now employed in the history 
of ancient Greece, has stripped off the false honours in which 
Plutarch, and almost all subsequent writers, had dressed the 
charactersof Dion, ofTimoleon, and of Demo^h^nes. Toad- 
vert to the early part of oar own annals, some, (indeed thema- 
jority of writers,) represent William the First as a bloody^nd 
tyrannical invader, and Harold as a rightful sovere^, falling 
in the defence of his crown and his people ; while others con- 
sider William as called upon by that people, and the dying 
voice of the last kihg of the Saxon dynasty, to deliver the 
country from a Danish usurper, who h^d waded to the throne 
through the blood df those who had a legal claim to the pds- 
sessicnr of it. 

If such is the case ^ith tegard to events in which we Are so 
little interested, how much stronger must our partiality be with 
Iregard to those which strongly influence the political dpinibfls 
of the present day ? In fact, ev€iry history of Ehgland from 
the accession of the house of Stuart, to the ptesent day, h^ 
inore the appearance of the pamphlet of a party, than the 
work of an Itnpartial historian : and least of all, could impaif- 
liality be expected in the historical work of a person so deeply 
«*ngaged irl political contest as Mr. Foij whose ardour of 
mind, which made hirti so formidelbfe a chaiiipioh jft public 
debate, was adverse to a calm tthd unbiassed investigation of 
the real acticMis ^nd principles of mankind.* 



* For, to use the ^orAs of Mf, lldse, *^ a man accustom^ to 
debate, is too often apt td argn^ more for victory than contiction. — 
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A feeling of this &et, Mr. Rose tdls us ia the introduotion 
to his observatioBs, was his first iadaoetneat to write them. 

"The particular interest (he says) which I feel in the story and 
character of this illustrious ancestor of my early friend fSlr 
Patrick Hume) led me first to examine attentirely the narrative 

« f f/'- *^«f ' the authority by which it is supported, and the re. 

" Section with which he accompanied it; and on the attentive 

' perusal which from this motive I was induced to bestow on it I 

perceived or thought I perceived, an [«] uniform leading cau'se 

« rf"'!^'.'*^' '"'*'';'' ^'^ «>""«▼« and the reflections, a certain 
« political bias seemed to me to pervade the whole, a bias so strong 

« and so marked, that it might seem doubtful whether the history 

«c Tf j^"^"^" *" support ae system, rather than the system 
adopted from the consideration of the history." 

Of the truth of this remark, and especially of the conclii- 
dingsentiaice, it is impossiWe for any one who reads the history 
wUhout. partiality, to have the smallest doubt ; and indeed 
aome of Mr. Fox's warmest friends among the Reviewers, 
make this identical circumstance a source of panegyric. In one 
instance however, which will be noticed as we proceed in our 
•xaminatbn of the work, it is peculiarly striking. 

Mr. Rose, immediately after these observations, quotes, as 
what he thinks an mstance of this « bent of Mr. Fox's mind," 
» mistranslation ofone of Barillon's letters. ' 

The words of the letter are, speaking of the constitution to 
be given to the Anglo-American colonies, « lis (the Tory 
« Ministers) soutinrent, que sa Majestd Britannique pouvoit 
« et devort gouverner des pays si eloignes de I'Angleterre 

en la mani^re qui lui paroitroit le plus convenable pour 
<'mamtenurfe paj^s en I'etat auquel il est; et pour en an^- 
"menter encore la force & la richesse." This Mr Fox 
translates, « They maintained that his Majesty could and'ought 
« to govern countries so distant, in the manner that should 



tos'and tn'^.^H^^T'* ^^riff^dandto dispute, rather than to 
aisciiss and to dehberate, and will much more easily form or refute 
Wguments, than set «p or weigh opinions." 
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*^ seem to him most suitable for preserving or augmenting th^ 
" strength and riches of the mother countrt/." The substi- 
tution of mother country^ for the repetition of le pat/Sj is 
obviously a gross error in the translation ; but as Mr. Rose has 
the candour to acknowledge, that it was " certainly without 
intention," it does not seems quite so obvious how this is an 
instance " of the bent of Mr. Fox's mind," or indeed that 
there is any great difference in effect, between the two passa- 
ges, since the ultimate object of increasing the force and the 
riches of the colonies, must have been to increase those of the 
mother; for surely no minister,, whether Whig or Tory, had 
k then in contemplation to establish an independent, and oc- 
casionally, An inimical empire. 
The monstrous paradox of Mr. Fox, that ^^ the execution 

<^ of Charles I. was a far less violent measure than that of 

• 

<* Lord Strafford," we should say is ably con&ted by Mr- 
Rose, did it not confute itself. Indeed what Mr. Fox says in 
defence of that atrocious deed, is more like the silly rant of a 
seditious demagogue at the Crown and Anchor, than the s«- 
rious opinion of a great statesman, analysing in his closet th« 
constitutional history of his country. After asserting that 
the publicity of the death of the king, abates our horror at the 
atrocity of the act, Mr. Fox proceeds thus : ^Mt is a doubt 
** whether this singular proceeding has not, as much as aby 
^' other circumstance, served to raise the character of tht 
" English nation in Europe in general ;" adding, that " he who 
<< has read, and still more he whe has heard in conversation^ 
" discussions on this subject, by foreigners, must have per- 
<* ceived that even in the minds of those who condemn th* 
"act, the impression nfiade by it, has been far more that 
" of respect and admiration, than that of horror and dis- 
" gust." 

It is true the idea of a great and injured people, bringing 
their oppressor, however dignified his station, to a public 
trial, and after a solemn and impartial investigation, justly 
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condemning and punishing him^ is ^^ splendid and magna- 
nimous :" but was it the case in tms instance ? That Mr. Fox 
himself did not think so, appears from another passage of his 
work, quoted by Mr. Rose : 

^* The execution of the king, as well as [of] others, are n6t to be 
^' considered as acts of the parliament, but of Cromnfell; and great 
^^ and respectable as are the names of some who sat in the high ^ 
<^ court, they must b« regarded in this instance, rather as the minis- • 
^' ters of that usurper, than as acting from themselves." 

.« 

Voltaire, a person by no means impressed with a strong ve- 
neration for kings, saw the transactign in very different light 
from those foreigners with whom Mr. Fox conversed. He 
compares this event, of which he says the English.are so proud; 
to a set of banditti, who, before they robbed or murdered a tra- 
veller that had fallen into their hands, should outrage his 
feelings by the form of a mock trial. Mr. Rose convincingly 
proves that the trial of the unfortunate Lewis XVI. was in 
every respect a more solemn and* national proceeding than that 
of his ancestor, Charles I. " And yet (he observes,) it will 
*< hardly be said that Englishmen generally liave considered 
^^ that act, as exaltuig the character of the French nation.'* 

The gros$ abuse with which Mr. Fox has loaded the me- 
mory of General Monk, is entirely rebutted by Jlr. Rose. 
For the Reviewer's opinion of such abuse, and of the motives 
from which it originates, the reader is referred to the review 
of Mr. Scott's edition of Dryden, in the first number of this 
journal. 

Mr. Rose then proceeds to examine the position of Mr. 
Fox, that " the reign of Charles II. was the »ra of good lam^ 
and bad government,*' and that " the year 1679 was the pe- 
riod at which our constitution had arrived at its greatest theo- 
retical perfection ;" producing as instances, ** the abolition of 
the Court of Wards ; the repeal of the writ de hcsretico com^ 
hurendo; the Triennial Parliament bill; the establishment of 
the right of the bouse of comiiiODs, in regard tp Impeach- 
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" mcnt; the cxpunctore of the Licence Act; and above all^ 
*^ the glorious statute of Haftas Corpus." 

Of the benefit derived to the people from theie acts, or of 
their originating in this reign, Mr. Rose expresses his doubts: 
surely they had not much reason to rejoice in the abolition of 
the Court of Wards, which could only affect the great land* 
^lolders, when the Excise was established as an equivalent for 
'it. The writ de hasretico comburendo had been a dead letter 
for more' than a century. The Triennial Parliament bill was 
passed, 6 Will. & Mar. c. 2. ; and what Mr. tox has chosen 
to dignify here with that name, was merely to ^nact that a 
parliament should be held once in three years, but not to liifiit 
its duration. The right of the commons to impeachment had 
been frequently exercised previously to this time; and the 
right of the king to pardon in such cases, which rendered im* 
peachment nugatory, wa& not taken away by an act of the 
legislature till after the' Revolution. The Licensing Act wa« 
merely a temporary law, enacted, for the first time, in this 
reign, for two years only; and the foundation of the Habeas 
Corpus act was laid by the 18 Car. L c. 10. §. 8. 

This is the sum of Mr. Rose's objection to Mr. Fox's opi- 
nion of the perfection of our constitution during the reign of 
Charles II. But as to the writ de hceretico comburendo j though 
it had been laid aside for more than a century, it was very little 
more than a century ; for the death of Queen Mary happened 
exactly 108 years before the Restoration : and considering the 
free use Queen Mary made of this writ, it certainly was of 
some consequence to prevent its revival. In speaking of the 
Triennial and Septennial bills, Mr. Rose is strangely loose in 
his definitions : his words are, " After the Revolution, an act 
*^ was passed to prevent the discontinuance of parliaments 
^' for more than three years; which term was extended in the 
" reign of George I. to seven years." Here the Triennial 
bill of William and Mary is confounded with that of 
Charles 11. ; and the Septeanial bill, instead of extending the 
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daration of parliaments) is said to extend the time for which 
they may be discontinued ; and though the Habeas Corpus 
act received its foundation in the preceding reign, yet as Mr. 
Kose admits that it was greatly extended and made effectual 
in 1679, surely the essential establishment of it miay fairly b^ 
ascribed, to that aera. 

Mr. Rose reprobates with just indignation, the disgraceful 
and infamous negotiations of Charles II. and his ministeri 
with Lewis XIV. ; and his preferring to become a pensioner 
of France to receiving ample supplies from the English par- 
liament, so ample, that even a profest royalist, Lord Lucas, 
who was made a peer at the Restoration, protested against 
them in very strong language ; and this at the identical titne 
when the secret treaty with Lewis was going on: his words 
were, as cited by Mr. Rose — . 

'^ The Scripture tells us that God Almighty sets bounds unto 
*^ the oce^, and says unto it, Thus far shall thy proud waves 
^^ come, and no further: and so I hope your Lordships, in imi- 
*^ tation of the Divinity, will set some bounds, some limits, to this 
^^ over.liberal humour of the Commons, and say to them, Hither 
" shall your profuseness tome, and no further." 

Who, after this, can read with patience this extract of a 
letter from Colbert to Monsieur de Lyonne ? " He (King 
" Charles) told me, he found himself, as it were, the only 
" person in his kingdom who had inclinations for France;. 
^' that all his subjects were more in favour of Spain, and he 
** had, therefore, many measures to keep ;" or the assertion 
of Barillon to his master, that " he (the king) liked better to 
^^ depend on your Majesty than his people." 

Every friend of constitutional liberty will feel himself 
highly obliged for the (to us) convincing arguments, by 
which Mr. Rose has vindicated the memory of ,Russel and 
Sydney, from the charge of being bribed by France, Espe- 
cially as Mr. Fox, who found so much in Barillon's testimony 
to support a position he wished to maintain, rather than inva- 
lidate that testimony, entirely overlooked it. 

z2 
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The supposition (hat Barillon might apply part of the 
money trusted to him, to his own use, is very plausible, were 
it unsupported by any exterior evidence; but ihat he was 
suspected of such a practice at the time, is apparent^ from a 
passage cited by Mr. Rose from one of Madame de Seyigne'a 
letters, where, mentioning Barillcm, she writes, ^< Son emploi 
*est admirable cette annee, il mangera cinquante mille francs; 
mats il salt bicn ou les prendre J*^ And Lord Russel, and 
Sydney, were of all men those whom he could best excuse 
himself for not producing vouchers, from which, niost pn)ba^ 
biy, neither Charles nor his profligate ministers would have 
had any hesitation in giving ; but which certainly they would 
have scrupled to give, were it possible for a mmnent to sup* 
pose them capable of such a transacticm. 

But the third section of Mr. Rose's work is by far the most 
interesting part of it, as it completely invalidates the positioii 
of Mr. Fox, that the re^establishment of the Roman«Catholic 
religion was not the primary object of James IL The inves* 
tigation of this seems to be of more consequence, than any of 
those who have examined the book, not excepting even Mr. 
Rose, seem to be aware. But on the first perusal of the work, 
we were immediately ttruck with the idea, (and which a more 
attentive consideration of it has only tended to confirm,) that 
die establishing this position, was the principal, if not the sole 
object of the publication. 

When we consider how much Mr. Fox, and the friendir 
with whom he acted, interested themselves in favour of the 
Roman-Catholics, and reflect how very opposite such ♦con- 
duct would be to the general prejudices of those who strongly 
adopted Whig principles ; since th6 establishment of the reli- 
gion of Roqie was always looked on as equivalent with the 
establishment of arbitrary power, and popery and slavery 
were always united in the language of the multitude; nothing 
could be more natural than for him to wish to separate them^ 

aid to shew, that, contrary to the generally received opinion^ 

4 
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it was not the le-establishment of the church of Rome, but 
the introduction of arbitrary govermneiit, \¥hich was ahnost 
the sole object of James's designs. 

This, Mr. Rose has completely refdt(d ; and indeed the 
fidlacy of the hypothesis is so obvious, that it eould not have 
escaped the penetrating eye of Mr. Fox, had he not looked at 
the object through the medium of prejudice. But the desire 
of making others believe what we do not believe ourselves, is 
a strong feature of the human mind; neither is the impu- 
taticm any disgrace to the moral character of Mr. Fox, as it 
IS shared in common by fHfetj orator that ever spoke iu the 
houses of parliament, or pleaided in the courts of judicature, 
and by every person that ever defended a' favourite hypothesis 
in common conversation. 

There can hardly be a stronger proof of the almost fresetic 
desire of James to introduce the Roman-Catholic religion, 
than the embassy he sent to Rome; which was received even 
with disgust by the Pope himself: for, to use the words of 
Mr. Rose — 

'^ In addition to the violation of the law, and to the outrage 
^^ thereby occasioned to the opinion and feelings of his subject?, 
'^ he could not be ignorant that he incurred a serious risk of giring 
^^ offence to Lewis, oM whose support he chiefly depended for the 
'^ establishment of his power; who was, at that time, on such 
^^' terms with the Pope, as led very soon after to an open breach, 
'^ by an appeal, on the part of the French monarch, from the pro« 
*^ ceedings of his Holiness to a general council," 

There is, however, a yet stronger proof, and that brought 
forward by Mr. Fox himself,* where he notices the great 
fevour the Episcopalians were in with Jatnes, at the begin- 
ning of his reign ; and how ready they were at all times to 
second his views on the liberties and rights of his subjects, in 
a way beyond what had ever occurred before to any tyrant 
on earth, by preaching from the pulpit, as the express com- 
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mand of Hearen, a blind submission to his will, which it was 
sacrilege aad blasphemy to resist, or even to queisticm. 
Certain of 'such assistance from the church of England^ what 
but the most stupid bigotry to the church of Rome, could 
induce him to wantonly insult the former, by his violeftt 
proceedings with regard to Oxford and Cambridge ; shewing 
almost to a mathematical conriction, that though the general 
exercise of arbitrary power was the dearest wish of the heart 
of James, he had no part of the exercise of it so much at 
heart, as the power it would give him of restoring the Roman- 
Catholic religion in his dominions ? v 

We shall make a few short abstracts from the conclusion of 
4he observations, where the author states some of the reasons 
which induced him to undertake the work. His first object 
was to vindicate the character of Sir Patrick Hume ; an ob- 
ject, which though interesting to the feelings of Mr. Rose, 
would be very little so to the general reader ; but he adds,' 
that " ill the course of the investigation which that object 
" had prompted, one of a more public and general kind 
^^ occurred, which the author, as a firiend of the British con- 
" stitution, became equally anxious to attain." 

Mr. Rose then observes, that — 

^^ There have been times when th« blindness and bigotry of 
^* party writings, ran counter to the most just and noblest pri- 
^^ vileges of the people ; to the clearest and most undoubted prin-' 
^^ ciples of rational freedom : but these, if now remembered at all, 
'^ are only remembered* with the contempt they deserve. But 
^^ doctrines in the opposite extreme are not less dangerou$ to 
^' public order, or to public welfare; doctrines which would de- 
^^ grade and vilify in the minds of th^ people, that monarchy 
<' whose limited powers are essential to their safety, and, in truth^ 
** to their independence." 

Mr. Rose notices the favourable way in which Mr. Fox 
speaks of the usurpation of Cromwell — " Over which (he 

says) he has incidcntly tlirown that sort of veil, which 
<^ speaking of its energy, and not of its injustice, naturally 
^^ interposes between that injustice and our feelings;" and 
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again adverts to the assigning to James the sole motive of a 
passion for arbitrary sway, without taking into consideration 
that bigotry to his religion, f^hich over-ruled in that infatu- 
ated monarch, every other desire of power, or consideration 
of safety. Of the latter of these remarks, the Reviewer 
has already spokea at large ; but the general popularity of 
Cromwell among those writers who are most jealous of the 
r«yal prerogative, has always appeared a matter of wonder ; 
since he used those m«ans, which were entrusted to him to 
restrain the excess of that prerogative, to establish in its 
place an unlimited despotism in his own person. 

With regard to tlie execution of this work, the reader will 
be, in great measure, enabled to judge, by the extracts which 
have been giren, where he will certainly not find much to 
praise in the arrangement of the periods, or the accuracy of 
the construction ; but we think the excellence of matter will 
induce him to overlook any little defect in the manner. 

Mr. Rose, we presume, does not pride himself on being a 
Tery accurate critic of Aristotle ; but when he says, alluding 
to that philosopher's celebrated definition of tragedy, " that 
** it is said to purify the passions by exhibiting their fatal 
** cflfects," he adopts a very ingenious hypothesis of Dr. 
James Moor of Glasgow ; but which is entirely in opposition 
to the obrious opinion of Aristotle. 

In the concluding paragraph of the observations, the author 
says, *^ he speaks impersonally, and he hopes it will be al- 
lowed justly." Though not noticed ^araong the errata, thert 
can be little doubt of impersonally being an error of the press 
for impartially/. 
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In b country which is distinguished by the universal coar 
cession of as much individual liberty as is consistent with the 
general safety, and in which all monopolies are discouraged, 
us tending to circumscribe the advantages of a fair competi- 
tion ; it might be questioned, whether it is necessary to lay 
any restraint on the unlimited disposal of that knowledge and 
fikill, which has been, or is supposed to have been h(Miourably 
purchased by study and experience : and, taken generally and 
abstractedly, it is probable that this question might be in spe- 
culation, as it usually has been in practice, decided in the 
negative. It requires, however, but very little consideration 
of the nature of the evidence, on which the celebrity of a 
practitioner of physic is founded, to be convinced, that it 
must be highly desirable to establish some more adequate cri« 
terion of his merit, than the vague and fallacious standard of 
bold profession or casual success. Hence, in all civilised 
countries, has arisen the custom of affording a public sanction 
to a regular education, by the grant of an academical diploma : 
and further testimonials have been required, in particular 
places^ for conferring still (higher distinctions on those, who 
wish to acquijre a superior right to some peculiar local privi* 
leges. It is much to be regretted, that any of these tests 
should ever be rendered completely nugatory ; and where thr 
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aKiiBe 18 open md ayowed, it really appears to be ineumbeiit 
OB that govemment^ from Tvhich all authority flows, to apply 
the most obvious remedy. A very moderate annuity, paid to 
each of the lesser Scotch universities^ would probably be a 
sufficient compensation, to induce them cheerfully to give up 
their right of conferring degrees on absentees, or on unquali- 
fied residents : and surely any reasonable sum would be most 
willingly allowed by the public of Great Britain^ for a pur- 
pose in any manner connected with the general health, or 
with the honour of its guardians. A diploma, granted with 
proper restrictions, ought perhaps to be a sufficient authority 
for general practice : but a metropolis, in which the power of 
doing good and of doing harm is particularly extended, has a 
fight to be distinguished by the exaction of some further tesfi 
of competency. Hence, additional examinations are very 
prop^y required : and, for the general regulation of the 
affiiirs of the profession, a society is formed, which is princi- 
pally, although not to the absolute exclusion of others, to 
consist of those who have graduated at one of the domestic 
universities. In this selection, there is nothing contrary ei- 
ther to the general principles of modified liberality, which 
pervade the constitution of this country, or to th^ established 
usages of other nations, in some of which the restrictions are 
still more positive and severe. The great mass of the profes- 
sion is employed in applying to practice what has been learned 
from past experience : the particular objects of a college of 
physicians ought to be, to extend the bounds of medical know- 
ledge in all its departments, and to support the*dignity of the 
science and the general respectability of its professors ; besides 
exercising a salutary control over the proceedings of medical 
practitioners in general. The conditions of admissibility into 
such a college ought to be very strictly defined, and punctu- 
ally observed : no qualifications, as ascertainable by exami- 
nation only, can ever be sufficient to insure the exclusion of 
all improper persons; an education at an English university is 
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reasonably to be expected, from one who is to ftand in the 
first rank of his profession, in the capital of England : and 
such an education, when taken together with the studiei 
necessary for undergoing the established examinations, has 
the peculiar advantage of requiring, that at least three or four 
years should have been devoted to those subordinate pursuits, 
which fortify, at the same time that they polish the mind, and 
which are 2u$ important to the cultivation of science as to the 
holding an elevated station in general society. 

Such is the origin, and such the description of the body^ 
which, in its corporate capacity, has lately made public the 
work which is now to be examined. Its individual members 
have been varied in a remarkable degree, since the publication 
of the former edition in 1787. Of the forty-two fellows then 
on the list, eleven only arc surviving ; and to these, forty-eight 
more have been added, besides four candidates. * Of eighty- 
seven licentiates, fifty-two have died ; and one hundred and 
seventeen new licentiates have been received. The licentiates 
in midwifery were eight, and are now reduced to five, without 
the addition of any other names. Why licentiates in mid- 
wifery are not now admitted by the College of Physicians, the 
public has not been informed : there can be no doubt that the 
College is, or ought to be, competent to ascertain their merits; 
but there are probably some good reasons, for wishing that 
the practice of midwifery should in London, as well as in the 
country, be rather associated with the office of a surgeon than 
with the character of a physician. The extralicentiates, in- 
stead of twenty-nine, arc become thirty-six, or rather thirty- 
five, the first on the list Iiaving been dead for some time. 
Thus, in the space of twenty-two years, the whole number of 
practi|foners, authorised by the College, has been increased 
from 158 to !?35. For so great an augmentation, it is not 
easy to assign a reason perfectly satisfactory : probably the 
late enlargement of our military establishments has contributed 
as much to occasion it, as the progress of opulence and luxury, 
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wliich has thrown into every learned profession many indivi- 
duals, who, in times of greater penury, would have been de- 
voted to more mechanical, but less precarious employments. 

Of a further revision of the Pharmacopceia, and of the 
more or less literal adoption of a language now become fahii- 
liar to chemists, the Colleges of Edinburgh and of Dublin, 
especially the former, had not long ago set the example. 
With a laudable alacrity in eagerly watching for all the in- 
formation to be obtained from our neighbours on the con- 
tinent, the members of these colleges have perhaps united a 
deference, somewhat too implicit, to their authority ; and their 
publications bear, both in their form and in their substance, a 
little too much^the appearance of preferring the dogmas of 
theory, which are often too hasty and general, to the more 
safe, though less brilliant inductions from individual experi- 
ence, in the* particular cases to be determined. The Collcg« 
of London has been somewhat more temperate in both these 
respects: but it is not impossible, that a little more reluctance 
in making alterations might have been at least justifiable. 
Notwithstanding the late wonderful improvements in chemical 
science, there is scarcely a single instance, in which any one of 
the refined discoveries, made since thp publication of the last 
Pharmacopoeia, is in the remotest degree applicable to prac- 
tical pharmacy. 

In the new edition, the whole order and arrangement of the 
work is considerably altered and improved. It is diflBcult to 
say what method was proposed to be followed in the former 
edition : that of the present is well adapted to a chemical and 
pharmaceutical view of all the processes. The first chapter 
relates to weights and measures, the second to the materia me- 
dica : then follow the preparations in order : acids, alkalis, and 
alkaline salts, earths and earthy salts, sulfureous substances, 
metals and metallic salts. Most of these articles are substances 
comparatively simple, and ^ such more immediately belong- 
ing to cheimistry : they arc also principally derived from the 
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mineral kingdom. Tben follow vegetables^ their oils, essences, 
iratefs, decoctions, infusions, mucilages, and extracts : next, 
the more compound aqueous mixtures, spirits, tinctures, ethe- 
real preparations, wines, vinegars, honeys, and symps : con* 
fections, powders, and pills, conclude this division. Animal 
su^tances are next; and, as connected with these, plasters, 
cerates, ointments, and liniments. The cataplasms, which are 
the last articles, might perhaps more properly have followed 
the other vegetable substances : perhaps also, the sulfius 
should have been placed after the metallic salts ; for they have 
no natural right to separate these from the earthy salts : and 
the decoctions might also have stood between the infusions 
and the mucilages. 

The weights remain as before : the measures have been ma* 
terially altered in their denominations and subdivisions. It 
has long been an irregularity, inconsistent with all just rules 
of scientific nomenclature, that two things^ so distinct from 
each other as a pound and a pint, should in Latin be ex* 
pressed by the same term ;. and that a similar ambiguity should 
be extended to the ounce and the drachm. The pint, or the 
eighth part of a gallon, has now been very properly termed 
octarius: the ounce measure of a liquid has been called fiui- 
duncia, and the drachm iluidrachma ; words neither strikingly 
classical, nor so inel^ant, as to be offensive, and which may, 
with equal propriety, be translated flnidounce and fluidrachm. 
The fluidrachm has been divided into sixty minima, or mi- 
nims, nearly corresponding to the usual magnitude of drops 
of water ; with an intimation, that the measurement of minims 
is intended wholly to supersede thq custom of estimating small 
quantities of liquids by dropping them; and it is observed, 
that about twice as many drops of any tincture, as of water,^ 
are required for filling a given measure. It must be con- 
fessed, that tlie term minimum indicates a great poverty of 
invention : the same word was once used in music, to express 
the shortest note that was employed ; but from the change of 
style, and of the mode of writing, this same note is no^y become 
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one of the longest. At present, if the wishes of the College be 
adopted, we shaH have not unfrequentlj, even at the outset, 
to prescribe half a minim of a tincture to be taken at once. 
If there were any objections to Jluigranum^ it would have 
been easy to have appropriated ^me other term, such as stilla^ 
or stiria^ to a measured drop or grain; ^' stilla sfaty gutta 
fadit:''^ had we employed a Roman grammarian to coin us a 
word, he could scarcely have furnished one more descriptive, 

A minim, as directed by the College, may easily be measured 
by means of a graduated tube, open at both ends, although 
scarcely with less chance of error, than two drops can be cor« 
rectly identified : if, however, great accuracy were neees* 
saiy, it might easily be obtained by diluting ten minims, and 
dien subdividing them. At any rate, the employment of the 
term minim will supersede the chance of error arising from the 
arbitrary introduction of drop measures,' which is at present 
Tery considerable. " If a physician orders thirty drops of 
laudanum, an apothecary^s assistant may think he is doing a 
meritorious action in measuring very accurately half a drachm, 
and the patient will thus swallow sixty or seventy drops instead 
of thirty ; an accident which could not happen if fifteen mi- 
nims were directed. 

The catalogue of the Materia Medica is enriched with a 
variety erf new articles, most of which are of acknowledged 
utility, and many are so universally adopted in practice, that 
apothecaries in general have already found it necessary to be 
provided with them.« Th« principal are — arsenici oxydum ; 
belladonnae folia ; cajuputi oleum' ; cerevisiae fermentura ; 
cinchonse cordifollae cortex, the yellow bark ; cinchonas 
oblongifoliae cortex, the red bark ; cuspariae cortex, the an- 
Ipistura; dolichi pubes; dulcamarae caules; euphorbias re- 
sina ; focus ; hamuli strobili ; hyoscyami folia et semen ; 
Uchtn ; linum catharticum ; porri radix ; salicis cortex ; ta« 
fiaci folia ; and tdkicodendri folia. The references to syno- 
nffmu of thi plants producing the different substances hore, in 
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many instances, been corrected and completed. The gum ara-* 
bic is now named acaciae gurami, as produced by the acacia 
vera of Willdenow : the aloe socotorina and Barbadensis are 
called respectively aloes spicataB and vulgaris extractum, and 
referred to plants which are to be described in the Flora Graeca. 
Ammoniacum is attributed, after Willdenow, to the Heracle* 
umgummiferum, which this celebrated botanist raised front 
seeds found with the gum. Canella is referred to the canella 
alba ; cardamomum to a plant named by Dr. Maton elettaria 
eardamomum ; caryophylli to the eugenia caryophyllata ; 
cascarilla to the croton cascarilla ; catechu, like gum arable^ 
to an acacia instead of a mimosa ; centaurium to the chironia; 
cinchona, now called lancifolia, to the plant so named by 
Mutis and Zea; filix to aspidium; jalapa to convolvulus 
jalapa; ipecacuanha to callicocca ipecacuanha ; manna to 
fraxinus ornus ; quassia to quassia excelsa ; quercus to quer-* 
cus pedunculata ; damask rose to rosa centifolia, of which it 
bears the name ; saccharum to saccharum officinale ;' terebin- 
thina vulgaris to pinus sylvestris ; terebmthina canadensis, a 
new article, to pinus balsamea ; tormentilla to tormtntilla 
officinalis ; tragacantha, after Olivier, to astragalus verus ; 
and zingiber to zingiber officinale. The insect cantharis is 
called lytta, being the lytta vesicatoria of Fabricius. Many 
of these species are the same which were formerly described 
under different names : others have been more lately ascertained. 
The articles, which are still obtained from unknown sources, are 
only four — calumba, kino, myrrh, and sagapenum. 

The omissions of substances contained in the former cata* 
logue are scarcely less numerous, than the insertions of new 
articles : the greater part of these omissions will, in all proba- 
bility, be generally approved ; some of the most questionable 
are the aniica, carduus benedictus, cinara, ginseng, ichthyo- 
coUa, iris, juglans, ladanum, ribes, rubus idseus, and urtica. 
The testimonies in favour of any of these would perhaps' 
scarcely be sufficient to command the admission of fA unknown 
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substance : but it may be doubted whether the evidence against 
them can be considered as strong enough to make their rejec- 
tion a Blatter of absolute propriety. 

In both the Latin editions, as well as in the translation, wt 
find "opoponax" and cervus " elaphas," instead of opopa- 
nax, and elaphus. Opopanax, being a wordjf^worf versu dicer c 
non esty has been as unfortunate in its quantity as in its ortho- 
graphy, — ^a poetaster of the iron age having concluded a very 
sonorous line with — " opopanaca pompholygemque.'* 

The additions which have been made to the preparations and 
compositions, and the alterations in some of the formula} 
which are retained, are so numerous and important, as to de- 
serve a brief examination in detail, and an insertion of some 
specimens of the improved processes. 

AciDUM ciTRicuM. This is prepared by decomposing the 
citrate of lime, and frequently crystallizing and redissolving 
the acid obtained. Its great utility to seafaring persons is 
universally admitted, ; and it is manufactured on a large scale 
by a well known chemist in London. 

AciBUM SUI.PHURICUM BiLUTUM. This dilute acid is now 
made one-third stronger than before ; and the acidity of the 
infiisum rosae is increased in the same proportion. It is not 
ctisy to discover the advantage of such a change, except for 
exercising the memory and attention of the practitioner. 

' PoTASsjs suFERsuLPHAs. Crystallized at once from tlic 
residue, left after the distillation of the nitric acid. It con- 
tains, as Dr. WoUaston has ascertained, exactly twice as much 
sulfuric acid as the neutral salt, and may often afford a con- 
renient form for administring that acid. 

Potass^ carbonas.-^Sod-« carbonas. Crystallized 
from a mixture of the subcarbonates with ammonia in its com- 
mon form ; the ammonia being driven off by a gentle heat. 

Cketa pr^pa^ata. Insoluble powders, which were for- 
merly to be prepared by levlgation only, are now directed to 
bs elutriated. 
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, PRiBPARATA EX ANTiMONio. Most of the preparations of 
antimony are considerably varied : the ivhole section^ %yhich 
relates to them, will afford us an interesting specimen of the 
work. It is thus exhibited in Dr. Powell's translation :— 

** OXYDUM ANTIMONII — OXTD OP ANTIMONY. 

^^ Take of Sulphuret of antimony, powdered, two oimces.^ 

^' Muriatic acid, eleren fluidounces. ♦ 

^* Nitric acid, one fluidouttce, 

^^ The acids being mixed together in a glass vessel, add theanii- 
*^ mony gradaaliy thereto, and digest them in a boiling heat for an 
<^ hour ; then strain the solution, and pour it into a gallon of water, 
^^ in which two ounces of subcarbonate of potash' have been prevL. 
<^ ously dissolved : wash the precipitated powder by repeated offii. 
*^ sions of water, until all the acid is washed away j then dry it 
'^^ upon bibulous paper. 

^* ANTIMONII 8ULPUURETUM PR-ECIPITATUM— -PRECIPI- 
" TAXED SUIiPHURET OF ANTIMONY. 

^^ Take of Sulphuret of antimony, in powder, two pounds. 
^^ ----.• Solution of potash, four pints. 
^' « Distilled water, three pints. 

<^ Mix and boil the mixture over a gentle fire for three hours, 
^^ stirring it well, and occasionally adding distilled water, so that the 
** same measure maybe preserved. Strain the solution forthwith 
^^ through a double lineit cloth, and while it is yet hot, drop in gra* 
^^ dually as much sulphuric add as may be required to precipitate 
^^ the powder ; then wash away the sulphate of potash by hot water • 
<' dry the precipitated sulphuret of antimony, and reduce it to 
** powder. 

" ANTIMONIUM TARTARIZATUM — ^TARTARIZED ANTIMONII* 

*^ Take of Oxyd of antimony, two ounces. 

" Supertartrate of potash powdered, three ounces; 

'^ Distilled water, eighteen fluidounces. 

^< To the water, whilst boiling in a glass vessel, add gradually 
^^ the antimony and supertartrate of potash, previously mixed to- 
** gether, and continue to boil for half an hour ; then fiUer the 
^^ solution through paper, and evaporate it in a gentle heat, so that, 
** whilst it cools slowly, crystals may form. 

*^ PULVI8 ANTIMONIALIS ANTIMONIAL POWDER* 

** Take of Sulphuret of antimony, powdered, a pound* . 
** ..-.,- Hartshorn shavings, two pounds. 

^< Mix and throw them into a broad iron pot, heated to a white 
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^^ heat, aod stir the mixture constantlj until 'it acquires an ash 

" co'our. Having taken it out, . reduce it to powder, and put it 

** into a coatid cruciblp, upon which another inverted crucible, 

^* having a small hole in its bottom, is to be luted. Then raise the 

^^ fire by degrees to a white heat, and keep it so for two hours. 

** Reduce the residuary mass to a very fine powder. 

» 

*' lilQUOR ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI SOLUTION OF TARTA* 

<* RIZED ANTIMONY. 

^^ Take of Tartarized antimony, one scruple. 

*^ . Boiling distilled water, four fiuidounces. 

*^ ....... Wine, six fluidounces. 

^^ IMssolve the tartarized antimony in the boiling distilled M^ater^ 
*^ then add the wine." 

On the first process, it has been observed by a practical 
chemist, that the acids will be very liable to boil away, and 
leave the antimony undissolved, unless particular precautions 
be taken to avoid the inconvenience. A very tall vessel nearly 
dosed, and kept cold at its upper part, would probably afford 
the best remedy, the acid continually running back as its 
vapours became condensed. The antimonial powder being; 
weaker than formerly, it will be necessary, for some years to 
eome, that physicians should specify in their prescriptions, 
whether they mean the old or the new preparation : and it may 
be questioned, whether the change will produce any advantage 
equivalent to this inconvenience, and to the mistakes which may 
arise from the inattention of the compounders of medicine. 

LiauoR ARSENiGALis. Th]s is the arsenite of potass, as 
introduced by Dr. Fowler : it seems to be more easily pre- 
pared than the arseiiiate, which was Macquer's salt. 

Cuprum ammokiatum. Made by rubbing together sulfate 
of copper and carbonate of ammonia,'as directed by the College 
of Edinburgh. Dr. Powell supposes it to be a subsulfate of 
copper and ammonia : but in the former aqua cupri ammoni- 
ati there was no acid, and the essential combination appears to 
consist in a direct union of the oxid with the ammonia, a case- 
by no means without an example; so that it might almost ba 
ealled a cuprite of ammonia. 

VOL. II. A A 
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Ferri carbonas. This preparation has for some time 
been frequently employed under the name of fcrrum praecipita- 
turn: it is one of the best and most convenient forms for ad* 
ministering iron. It is scarcely probable that it has any right 
to the title of a carbonate, even if that of a subcarbonate should 
be conceded to it- 

LiQuoR FERRI ALKALiNi. ' The tinctuHi martis alkalina 
of Stahl, probably a subnitrate of iron and potass. 

Hydrargyri ox^ydum cinereum. Made by boiling ca- 
lomel in lime-water. It has been often used as a mild altera- 
tive, as well as for mercurial fumigations. 

Decoctum ALOES C0MP08ITUM. A composltioQ attributed 
to Hofmann, sometimes used under the name baume de vie / 
containing, besidei^ the extract of aloes, some aromatic and 
saponaceous substances. 

Infusa. a number of useful infusions are introduced, 
many of which have been habitually ordered without particu- 
lar formulae. In the infusum sennae, it is to be regretted that 
the College did not adopt the suggestion of one of their fellows, 
to add some cloves to the senna, in order to overcome its dis- 
agreeable taste and smell. A drachm and a half, or two drachms 
of cloves might be substituted for the drachm of ginger, with* 
out any inconvenience. 

Extracta. Several new extracts are inserted, and some of 
those, which were formerly dii^ected, have been omitted.«» The 
extractum opii, like the extractum thebaicum of 1720, which 
had been somewhat too hastily abandoned, is an aqueous ex- 
tract only ; and it seems to be agreed, by a great number of 
practitioners, that it produces, an equal effect as a narcotic, 
with less subsequent confusion and headache, th^ the tinctura 
opii. 

MisTURA FERRI coMFosiTA. In this well*kno WD chaly- 
beate draught of Dr. Griffiths, the iron is supposed to remain 
less oxidized than when it is dried and exposed to the air* 

SpkRiTus AMMONIA AROMATiGut. Thls uscful mediciae 
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i$ now to be prepared with the pure ammonia, instead of the car- 
bonate. Dr. I^owell observes, that — " in the old process, dis- 
^* tillation was absolutely necessary ; for the spirit of ammonia, 
** as there directed, would not unite with the oil by mixture 
'*^ alone." The compound, however, thus obtained, was much 
more agreeable than the preparation now ordered, which has 
indeed often been substituted for it. 

Sfiritus AMMONiiE succiNATus. A ucw formula for a 
more permanent eau de luce. 

Spiritu3 LAVANDUL-ae. Spiritus R08MARINI. For the 
former, rectified spirit is directed ; for the latter, proof spirit 
CMily : in the late Pharmacopoeia five pints of each are ordered 
to be drawn off from a gallon of proof spirit : this, in the first 
case, was certainly more economical ; in the second, probably 
more practicable. - 

TiNCTURA MYRRHS. Twcnty-two fluidounces of recti- 
*fied spirit, with twentj/»four of water, are substituted, proba- 
bly by some mistake in calculation, for about twenty-one of 
spirit, VLnAeferien of water, formerly employed. 

Sfiritus ^therisaromatici. The sweet elixir of vi- 
triol of 1745. 

ViNUM opii. The liquid laudanum of Sydenham is now 
restored to the situation which it held in J 720, and which it 
'appears to deserve at least in an equal degree with the tincture 
of opium. 

Syrupus SENNiB. A useful formula for giving senna and 
manna to children. 

CoNPECTio am YGDALiE. Consists of almonds beaten up with 
sugar and a little gum, and is intended for making milk of 
almonds expeditiously, without being liable to be easily spoiled 
by keeping. 

' CoNFECTio opii. It ought to be remarked that, from the 
omission of the syrup of poppies, thirty-six grains of this con- 
fection must be directed, in order to give one of opium, to 

A A 
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which twenty-five of the former opiate cdnfection were nearly 
equivalent. 

CoNFECTio nvTM. A preparation intended for an enema', 
and resembling the clectarium 6 baccis lauri of 1745. 

PcLTis KiNo GOMPosiTus. A useful astringent, containing^ 
one-fifth of cinnamon, and one* twentieth of opium. 

PiLuLiE CAMBOGi^ COMPOSITE. Contain equal parts.df 
gamboge, extract of aloe, and aromatic powder : they some* 
what resemble the Scotch pills. 

Pii.tJLiE FERRi CUM MYURHA. WcU kuown as Griffiths's 
chalybeate pHL 

PiiaVhJE GALBAKi coMPogfiT^. Thc opopanax Is Omitted ; 
the quantity of myrrh and sagapen increased. 

Pilule hydragyai submuriatis. The pilulae calcMncv 
lanos compositae of some pharmacopoeias, introduced by Dr. 
Pluramcr. 

PiLU'L.E sAPONis CUM opio. Thesc are substituted for the 
pilulae opii, which have been found too difficult of soluticm t 
they might however have been softened by the addition of a 
little honey or treacle, with less risk of loading a delicate 
stomach. 

EwpL,ASTRUM AMMONiAci. Made by boiling the gum in 
vmegar. 

Emplastrum opii. The opium is mixed with litharge 
plaster and frankincense. 

Cer ATUM . Composed of wax and olive oil- 

Ceratum sABiNiB. Adopted from Mr. Crowther'spmctice, 

UngUENTUM HY0RARGYRI NITRICO-OXYDI, WcU kflOWH 

to surgeons as the ointment of red precipitate. 

Unguentubi picis ARiDJE. The uuguentum basiUeum 
nigrum of 1745, not yet out of use. 

Unguentubi suLPHURis c6mpo8itu»u Contains hellebort 
and nitre, which probably add more to its bulk than to its 
Utility. 

Ukguentum zinci. The oxid simply mixed with lard. 
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LiNiMSNTUM CAMPHORS. A solution of campboT in oil. 
Liif iHEirruM HYDRARGYRi coJiiPosiTUM. A verj useful 
ccnnposition, containing some campher and some ammonia. 

LlNIMENT0M TEREBINTHIM^. lutrodUCed fof bUTRS bjT 

Mr. Kentish. 

GATAPLASikiA FERMENTi. An effervesciug mixture of ilour 
and yeast. i 

Cataplasma siNAPEds. Linseed meal is substituted for 
bread, as remaining longer moist. 

A considerable number 9I prep9r.i4tions, little us^d, have been 
very properly .omitted : some of these wiU, however, still have 
their advocates. Among the least universally abandoi;^d in 
practice, we may enumerate the i^uccus .ribis nigri spissatus, 
hydrargyrus acetatus, hydrargyrus .cum sulphure, infusum 
s^rnicB tartarizatupa, vinuni antimonii, tinctura balsami toluta- 
ni, tinctura sabinae composita, pulyis aloes £um canella, aloes 
cumferrQ,a^y^ba^ compositus, scammoniicojnpositus cum aloe, 
andficammonii cuijqi oalomelaiie, the lyhole chapter of trpcfaisci, 
the emplastram ladani cpmpositum, and. the ipiguentum can- 
tharidi^^ Tfee antimonial wiiie has been omitted principally 
on accoun^t of the uocertaiiity pf, its dose ; but there is reason. 
to believe that its operation is by no means perfectly identical 
with that of the VMU^m antimonii tartarizati : ^U wine contains 
more or less of the malic .acid, and U is not improbable that 
the malate pf antimony difiers less frmn the antimonial powder 
in its e&cts on the animal economy, than the tartrate : aud the 
dose even of the common antimonial wine may be ascertained 
without difliculty,for each portion, by progressive experiments. 
The trochisci are indeed seldom prepared by apothecaries, or 
even by retail chemists ; but this is no reason that a correct 
rule should not be laid down for making thein : they are by no 
Cleans superfluous in pfactipe ; on the /contrary, a good for- 
mula for a slightly sedative lozenge would be a very useful ad- 
dition to the catalogue of domestic nxedicine§. 

Tbesje are the most |[:eit^9>r]Lablc changes which have beeu 
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made in the substance of the work : the alterations, of riomeo^ 
clature next demand our attention : the principles, by which 
these have been governed^ will best appear from the compaiisoa 
of a few specimens : — 

OLD NAMES. NEW XAMES. 

** Acetum distillatum. . . Acidum aceticum, 

*^ Acidum nitrosum. Acidum Ditricum* 

^ ^ Acidum yitriolicum « Aeidum sulphuricam. 

^^ Ammonia pneparata ........ Jfrnwow^cp carftona*. 

*' Antimonium ..... . Antinioiiii sulpiiuretum. 

'^ Aqua ammoniae purae*. . . Liquor ammoniae. 

^' Aqua lithargyri acetatf. Liquor plumbi acetatls. 

*^ Arabicum gummi Acaciae gummi. 

** Borax ..Sodae boras, 

** Calomelas HydnHrgjjri submurias. 

^* C^ussa acetata ......* Plumbi sup«^racetas. 

*^ Cban^aemelum .............. Anthemidis flores, 

*^ Cicuta Conii folia. 

^* Conserva ^. Confectio. 

*^ Electuarium .... . ..... Confectio. 

*^ Emplastrum lithargyri . . .Emplastrum plumbi. 

*^ Hydrargyrus nitratus ruber... Hydrargyri nitriccoxydnm. 
^^ Hydrargyrus muriatus ..... .Hydrargyri oxymurias. 

^^ Kali purum, -..,... Potassa fusa. 

'* Kali praeparatum Potassa subcarbonas. 

** Lapis ca! aminaris .. .. Calamina. 

^' Lithargyrus , ,.. Plumbi oxydum semlyitreiun. 

*' Natron praeparatum .Sodae subcarbonas. 

*^ Natron tartarizatum. Soda tartarizata. 

^^ Oxymel aei uginis Linimentum aeruginis. 

*^ Pix Burgundica . ..••.... -Pix arida. 

*' Pulvis opiatus .---.' Pulvis cornu ustt cum opio. 

^^ Raphanus rusticanus Armoraciae radix. 

** Sperma ceti --• •• .Cetaceum. 

'^ Syrupus papaveris albi 1 .Syrupus papaveris. 

"Syrupus papaveris erratic! Syrupus rboeados. 

*'' Thus 1. , . Abietis resina. 

^^ Tinctnra opii camphorata..»..Tinctura camphor ce cpm^ 

posit a:^^ 

The transposition of the terms employed to denote a neu*- 
tral salt is perhaps a very warrantable liberty ; but it would 
not be altogether a matter of indifFerence in a system of na- 
tural history, since the first ierm of the two has hitherto always 
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. denoted tbe genus, and the second the species ; at least in all 
methodical works written in Latin. Ammonia, in its common 
fonn, can scarcely be called a neutral carbonate: in some 
parts of the Pharmacopoeia it is styled a subcarbonate, which 
seems to be a much more correct appellation. Borax is de- 
signated in three different ways ; we hare mel boracis as a 
formula, sodie boras as tbe established name, and subboras 
sodae as its chemical explanation ; surely two of the three 
woidd have been enough > and borax might have been re- 
tained without any inconvenience, since it produces no false 
impression. Hydrargyrus has long been made masculine 
in pharmacy, though Pliny writes hydrargyrum ; an authority 
which would have been amply sufficient to justify the College, 
in following the example of those of Edinburgh and Dublin^ 
and of the modern chemists, who have adopted a uniform ter- 
mination for the Latin names of all the metals : although in 
English there is no reason whatever for writing platinum, ra- 
ther than platina. Oxydum is a term of which the ortho- 
graphy requires much discussion;- as it stands, it means no- 
thing. To express subacidum, or acidulum, by a derivative 
from o{w, which was the original intention, we might either 
-write l^wiVts^ oxyides, or o|v$<oy, oxydium, as ffor^vhov^ nnXiKvhovy 
diminutives of a similar form; and this last term approaches 
miuch the nearest to the object in view ; o|e/$ioy, oxidium, is a 
word actually occurring, but derived from o|or, vinegar : we 
might, however, as well talk of the palladum of our liberty, 
instead of palladium, as write either oxydum, or oxidum, 
instead of oxydium or oxidium ; and the College, in altering 
the French orthography, has only substituted one bad thing 
for another. If oxydium were adopted in Latin, it would be 
proper to write oxyd in English : but for oxide j which some 

f chemists have preferred, there is absolutely no foundation 
whatever. Potassa^ however barbarous, seems to be too well 
established to be superseded at present ; in tbe former Phar- 
macopoeia, if the Greek word conia had been employed, in«* 
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itead of tbe uncouth lerm kaiiy we might by this time hat^ 
had a more classical name for this alkali in common use. 
It is difficult to define a sense of linimentum which shall com«* 
prehend the oxymel aeruginis; its use as an external appiica« 
tion can scarcely be allowed to enter into the definition ; and 
the preparation might h^i^ve remained among the Mdtitft, 
without the least impropriety. The powder and tincture, con- 
taining opium, have received new names, principally on 
account of the danger of being mistaken for opium, or it* 
simple tincture, and partly, perhaps, to avoid the occasional 
interference of groundless prejudices. 

It appears to be impossible, on any principle of scientific 
nomenclature, to defend the adoption of tlie same term for a^ 
class and a genus : an error which has been very unnecessarily 
committed in two instances, Syrupus and Ceratum having 
been employed as titles of their respective chapters, as well as 
to express the preparations more properly called syrupus sim-^ 
plex, and ceratum simplex, being the simplest possible of 
the preparations which bear those names. The genersd term 
spiritus seems to imply that the whole fluid either has beeri, 
or might be distilled : hedce Dr. A. Duncan, in his most 
jiseful and elaborate manual, has very properly referred both 
the spiritus lavendulas compositus, and the spiritus ammonias 
iruccinatus to the tinctures. 

A few inconsistencies and inaccuracies, derived from the 
partial change of nomenclature, will probably be corrected in 
future editions. For example : the paragraph which remarks 
that fli;ids are to be measured, and solids to be weighed, unless 
the contrary is expressed, is perfi^tly inapplicable to the pre- 
sent state of the Pharmacopoeia, where no ambiguity is left 
in the terms ; and the insertion of the word ponder e^ in many 
of the formulae,, is equally superfluous. Under acidum 
muriaticum, we have aquas sellbra, for half a pint : under 
spiritus ammoniae succinatus, minims of the essential oil are 

substituted for an equal number of drops, ordered in the first 

4 I 
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specimen. ' The directions for xnaMng the liquor ammoniae 
acetate are somewbat indistinctly expressed. Under anti- 
monii sulphuretum praBcipitatiirii, we nrast read ^ in pulverem 
subtHem tere/ the substance haying already been called a 
powder* The tables of the new and old names are in many 
instances imperfect, and in some inaccurate. 

Dr. Powell's translation must be considered almost as a 
second original, since it contains an explanation of the reasons 
for which most of the alterations have been adopted ; as well 
as some further observations of considerable importance : and 
there can be no doubt that its circulation will be equally ex- 
tensive with that of the Pharraacopceia itself, or even still 
more so. Dr. Powell having acted as secretary to the select 
committee, employed in the revision of the work, no person 
had so good a right to offer his remarks to the public, and his 
undertaking has been sanctioned by the approbation of the 
president, and of the committee. 

THie translation is in general faithful and accurate ; but the 
work is not free from a few errata. We are told, p. 67, that 
an ounce of dilute nitric acid " will saturate nearly one hun^ 
tircrfof white marble," instead oft about 42 grains. For the 
tincture of rhubarb, p. !l?73, we ^re directed to employ an 
ctince and a half of cardamom seeds, instead of half an ounce. 
In the pulvis cretae compositus cum opio, p. 322, the propor- 
tion of opium is somewhat increased^ not " lessened^ Dr. 
Powell observes that spirit is added to the liquor hydrargyri 
muriatis, to prevent " the vegetation of mucor, to which all 
saline solutions are liable:" surely not strong mercurial solu- 
tions, even if extremely weak ones should be. He says, 
p. 16T, that, " a bladder is mentioned for straining the galba- 
num, but — a canvass bag is preferable:" now " galbanum is 
almost entirely soluble in water," and if it were boiled in a 
canvass bag, much of its substance might be lost : and it was 
never meant that it shopld be strained through a bladder. 
The aistinction of Jluidounce is sometimes omitted, as might 
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naturally be expected in the use of a new tenn. The most 
striking inaccuracies, however, are those of the " prosodial 
table," and of the " quantity of words used" in the catalogue 
of the materia medica. These may be considered as things too 
puerile to deserve the notice of a practical physician : but for 
one who has no longer the fear of the birch before his eyes, it 
would have been better to have left them altogether to school- 
boys, than to have committed so many little errors of any 
kind, in a work which ought to be a standard of precision* 
We find not only Accaia, acidum sulphuricum, antimonium, 
rosa centifolia, scammonea, staphisagria, confectio rosas^ 
crocus, and sapo, in which the modern pronunciation is not 
affected by the quantity, but also ammonias andferri carb5nas, 
which is still mor^ carbone notandum. Jal^pa may be ques- 
tioned, from the analogy with rapa: strobili agrees with 
the Latin dictionaries, but there are at least two instances 
in the Greek plays, in which strobilus occurs : syriipus is 
marked sirupus by Ainswprth, though supposed to be derived 
from the barbarous term (n^oinrtoy, or from bjx oriental word 
like sherbet, or sorbitio ; it would have a more classical ap- 
pearance if it were written cv^niros, as if an extracted juice* 
In caryophjdlus, and glycyrrhiza, the vowels are short, al- 
though the syllables are long by their position. AloSs, pUuIas, 
andpulvis aloes composltus, can only be errors of the press. 

Notwithstanding these slight imperfections. Dr. Powell aip* 
pears, on the whole, to have executed his task with consider- 
able judgment and ability ; and, together with his colleagues 
of the select committee, Dr. Heberden, Dr. Ash, and Dr. 
Maton, amply to deserve the thanks of the Profession at 
large. 
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JIEVENTY-EIGHT STUDIES FROM NATURE, ENGRAVED BV 
WILLIAM GREEN, FROM DRAWINGS MADE BY HIMSELF. 

London^ printed by Barfieldj for Messrs. Longman^ 
Hurst y Reesy and Ormey Paternoster^Row ; mnd W^ 
Greeny Amhlesidey Westmoreland. 1809. Large folio., 
Price Jive guineas y boards. 

These Studies consist principally of such objects asXand« 
Bcape-painters select for their fore-grounds, and of the Cot- 
tages and Rocks of Cumberland and Westmoreland. They 
are etched in soft ground^ with a degree of freedom and 
mastery of the pencil, which may be lookea at with consider-* 
able advantage by students in landscape, and by all person^ 
with pleasure. 

In the title-page (as the reader has seen) these prints are spo- 
ken of as being EngravimgSy and the word, though incorrect, is 
probably in this instance, not meant to deceive the publiC| 
but it is inadvertently used by the Ambleside Artist, in con- 
formity with language, which the reiterated endeavours of 
publishers and prospectus^mongersy in their numerous adver- 
tisements, have but too far succeeded in introducing, and 
which has therefore obtained among us to a certain degree ; 
but of which the effect has been to confound those verbal 
distinctions, which would else, by assisting the public dis- 
cernment, have tended to the improvement of its taste. 

With prospectus-mongers and .their artifices, the reader is 
probably not very well acquainted. They have rather been 
felt than seen, and are far from being universally recognized. 
They have only l)een known to exist since non-descript ani- 
mals were brought hither from Botany-bay, and though I 
cannot swear that they were imported from thence, I may 
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safely assert tbat the sooner they are dismissed thither, the 
' sooner will the public be likely to reap the full and fair benefit 
of British art^ and literature. 

But so serious an evil appears to call for more serious no- 
tice ; and though I cannot here mean to devdope the various 
and deleterious practice of the empirics of art and literature — 
that would not only be too wide a field to do more than look 
into just at present, but, if I may rely on some little eicperience^ 
I might as well have disclosed the inhuman and unprincipled 
proceedings of the Africa slave-traders a dozen years ago; — 
yet in stating this n^isuse of the single word Engraving, I find 
mysdf induced, on balancing the restraints, against the en- 
couragement, of my experience, to dwell yet somewhat longer 
(and more gravely) on the hitherto unnoticed but increasing 
tribe of prospectus-mongers, a^d the mischiefs to whiph they 
have given rise. 

Had they in the time of Dr, Adam Smith existed, and be^i 
generally known to exist^ in the paradise of taste, ^s in the 
field of agriculture, it is somewhat to be feared that (in the 
language which the senate appears to have adopted from that 
great philosopher of wealth,) they would , have been merely 
classed with the '^ middle-men ;"— rthoUgh the deterioration of 
mind, which alone, men live to improve, be incalculably more 
destructive to the ends and purposes of society, than raising 
the price of provisions or manufactures. At le^st such con- 
clusions as these, are almost unavoidable, when considerations 
which involve the happinessy are either identified with, or 
superseded by, tliose which respect only the wealth of na- 
tions. 

Middle men in one sense, they certainly are. 1 only quar* 
rel with the office-phrase, because it expresses merely the 
station which they occupy, without alluding to the mischiefs 
which they produce. They are neither artists, scholars, nor 
book-sellers : but occupy a middle and unostcnsible station 
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between those "who perfonn, and those who produce to the 
public, works of art and literature combined. They moreover 
pretiselj correspond, in their effects on the price and goodness 
of the >eork so produced, with those regrators, whose presence 
jB BO ill-endured bj the community at large in the public 
markets; for they infallibly either strain off some portion of 
the honest reward of the aaithors or artists employed^ or ad4 
to the price of the commodity produced : generally bo>th of 
these ; and too frequ^^ntly the still more mischievous conse- 
quence of the deterioration of art and literature, results also 
from their interposition. The reader, unless he should be a 
l»^e office-man, who wishes only to get through the business 
cf the state, fearkig " lest dinner cool," and without minding 
ks duties^—must not, in reflecting cm those evils, suffer himself 
for a moment to forget the incommensurable difference between 
an intellectual production, and a production of mere manual 
labou^r. 

One wofd more of this non-descript, whom I shall now 
«peftk <it in the singular, and I proceed with Mr. Green's Stu- 
dies. The prospectus-monger, seems to have a greater predi- 
lection^jUBt now, for fine art, than for letters, finding probably 
that en this subject, the taste of the public, as well as that of 
the book-sellers, is less well informed, and their credulity 
greater, than in most of the pursuits of literature. In the 
CQBCerns of book-making and book-selling, he is at once pro« 
jedbor of the scheme, and foreman and over^er of the artists 
whom he engages to execute it ; and the mystery of his craft 
consists partly, and indeed principally, in wording a pro- 
spectus, and drawing up a specious, pompous, and promising 
scheme of publication,-— of which the observing reader will 
recollect but too many examples, — ^whcre so much of deceit 
lurks under florid and flourishing phraseology, that the 
subscribers to such publications are infallibly cheated, while 
in some instances tb£^ I have knovni, tlie book-seller has also 
found huBiself deluded: as those men too late discover that 
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they are wedded to consumptioni^, wbohave mistaken a hectie 
complexion for the bloom of health. 

In contriving these vague sinister and delusive promises, 
the word Engraving has often been found valuable, and 
while it is indistinctly attended to, or imperfectly understood^ 
by the public, no one word contributes more to the dark spells 
of these hubble-bubble prospectus-mongerss or enables them 
more effectually to boil their cauldron, while they ** keep the 
word of promise to the ears" of their subscribers, " and I»^eak 
it to their hopes." ' 

In reviewing Messrs. Dance and DanielUs collection of 
portraits, I passed the distinction which should exist between 
Engraving, and the various other modes of producing Prints 
on paper, perhaps with too little notice : it becomes the more 
necessary for me now to say that it is as uncritical to call Etch- 
ings performed on stone, or through softened etching- varnish 
on copper, by the same word by which we understand and 
denote a highly-finished performance of Masson, Woollett, or 
Strange, as it would be to call plaster*casts, or models in cla j>, 
or terracotta, by the term sculpture : for thbugh, both in the 
case of such etchings, and of such engravings, as I have 
mentioned, there be a manifestation of art, yet it is not of 
equal art, nor of art of the same kind, and ought not therefore 
to be denominated *by the same word.— To denominate them 
by the same word, is in fact to obliterate or remove those 
landmarks of art, which separate its provinces, and on which 
the public eye, as it scans these ample, fertile, and flowery 
plains, should rest in honest confidence. 

Without undertaking to reform the nomenclature of art, 
or repress the dishonest artifices of dealers and middle-men ; 
without being fastidious about words; ! may be allowed to 
entertain a reasonable solicitude that the public should not be 
led into erroneous expectations by tlieir misuse. The present 
work of Mr. Green is sinjply a book of soft'ground etchingSy 
l^an which, no known mode of producing prints on paper. 
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is better, if so well, adapted to the multiplication of sketches, 
or such outlines assisted with a little hatching of the lead- 
pencil, as a landscape-painter copies immediatelj from nature : 
for, in fact, the prints produced, are impressions from these 
rery sketches themselves, if the artist choose to take his var- 
nished copper with him, when he places himself before the 
subjects of his imitation (and fac-similes of them, if he does 
not), the corrosive operation of aqua-fortis being alone added, 
in this mode of etching, to the art of drawing with lead pen- 
cil. Consequently, when employed by the hand of a master, 
and when exercised on such subjects as are adapted to its local 
powers and properties, etching in soft-ground is a very eligi- 
ble mode of art ; and Mr. Green, as the reader has already 
been informed, handles his lead pencil with considerable free- 
dom and dexterity, while his eye and his mind are tenacious 
of what he sees, and his line characteristic of the object before 
him. His rocks, his rushing torrents, his foreground weeds^ 
and boles of trees ; his old planks, slates, and other cottage 
materials, are often feelingly touched ; and his general fidelity 
to the truths of individual nature, exemplary to that class of 
itudents in landscape, whoim he more particularly addresses in 
his introductory page. 

In his choice of subjects, the author is frequently judicious, 
but is sometimes otherwise. To such objects as painter's 
foregrounds, cottages, mills, bridges, and mountain-torrents, 
where little expression of space is required, and the mind of 
the spectator is satisfied with truth, strength, and spirit, 
though roughly rendered, soft-ground etching is well applied; 
but to an extensive landscape, such as a Cumberland lake 
surrounded by mountains softenmg into air and decorated 
with distant woods and villages, delicate gradations of light 
and shade are so indispensable, that this mode of etching ^ap- 
pears inadequate to the task of representing them : a rough 
foreground rock of Salvator Rosa, or, if Mr. Green pleases, of 
his own, may thas be very successfully sketched on copper. 
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and printed on paper, but a' Westmoreland or Cumberli^i) 
lake scene, to exhibit which in perfection requii^g the deli- 
cate blandishments, dulcet tones, and full harmony, which 
flowed from the pencil of Claude, cannot, — at least no mail 
has yet been able to accomplish so much in this mode of art* 
I think, therefore, that Mr. Green had probably better havo 
excluded from his publication, such subjects as his general 
views of Windermere, Elter-water, and ^Grasmere, which are 
numbered 48, 49, 50, and 51, as they serve to shew what 
soft-ground is not capable of effecting in landscape^etching ; 
or, at least, disclose the boundaries of his ability in this art^ 
which every artist would perhaps act wi^ly in concealing. 

For the most part, however, the subjects, chosen are well 
suited to the pencil of the artist. The number of extensive 
views which he has introduced, is comparatively small ; and 
the following plates may be spoken of with high approbation. 

Cottages at Stonethwaite, No. 5 

Crooka Bridge, 30 

Loggan House, 35 

Trout-beck, 36 

and Lanefoot. -38 

Bridges at Askham, 41 

Wasdale, 45 

and Bowderdale 46 

Stock-gill (a Waterfall), -47, which Mr. Greea 

$^yBj h« gives " as a lesson in that sort of drawing." 

The Well at Skelgill, No. 27, another excellent 

lesson. 

Burdock and Brambles, &c. 52 

Young Hazel and Rock, 53 

Stones on Loughrigg Fell, 59 and 60 

Gush of Water, in Rydal Park, 65 

All Mr. Green's studies, consisting of mopsy stones, fcrn^ 
foxglove, and various foliage, which he found afiKmg the 
spriuj^^s in Rydal park^ where nature appears to teem with 
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more visfourons vegetative powers than can be seen in most 
other . places, have great merit; and the following are pro- 
bably unparalleled in point of execution in soft-ground, while 
they are extnhnely interesting as picturesque features of this 
part of our island : 

Mill in Borrowdale, No. 70 

Lanefoot in Trout-beck, 71 

Guthersgale, 72 

Cottages at Skelgill, • 74 

Ivy House at Ryd d, 76 

The various modes of rustic masonry which are employed 
in these northern counties, with all their native graces and 
local peculiarities, are here described with a Adelity and taste 
of outline, and a degree of picturesque feeling, that might 
boldly challenge competition. 

A short account of the subject of each plate, occupies, in the 
whole, about eight pages, which accounts are, in general, 
simple, and to the purpose. The public will not, perhaps, 
be displeased to read from the pen of a local inhabitant, 
•whilst employed in describing the little inn at Buttermere 
(see page 7), that — 

^' This is the place where Mary Robinson sometimes called the 
^^ Beauty of Buttermere for some years made a considerable ad. 
^' vantage [but the adTantage was surely not to poor Mary herself] 
^* of public curiosity. She was a fine girl when fourteen, and a 
*^ most interesting one at sixteen : what she wfis between that age 
^^ and twenty-four, is not known to the writer ; but at the latter 
^^ period, many were disappointed; and Mary must certainly hare 
^ been distressed, when (he iindiscerning were eager to be in- 
*' formed from herself, when modestly waiting upon them, how 
*' they might procure a sight of the Beauty?" 
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Of Rydal park, and its advantages to a landscape-painter, 
the author writes as follows : (s^ page 10.) 

^' Rydal park is a fine spot for study. Tn the springs are valu- 
<^ able foreground materials; some at the roots of trees: Nos. 55 
^^ and bQ are two of them. The trees are majestic ; and the lakes 
^^ of Windermere and Rydal, in composition with th« woods and 
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'' mountains, ei^hihit some yery extraovdioary picittxea. SosM' 
^' years ago, it wa3 the opinion of gentlemen, who Bad bc^n in 
^^ many parts of the United Kingdom, and on the Continent, that 
^^ they had seen nothing equal to Rydal park. Although a great 
*^ deal of the wood has recently been cat down, it is even at pre- 
*^ sent, a charming place. The writer has enjoyed much pleasure 
** in contemplating the scenes of Rydal park ; and i« grateful for 
^' the privilege of studying* there. He has frequently been ia the 
^' park from t^n to fifteen hours, without seeing a human being*" 

Yet the following passage is pregnant with sueh serious 
mischief to the charming scenery of Grasmere^ tiiat I cannot 
do less than point it out. 

^^ Grasmere has been many times celebrated. The lake and the 
^^ church, when connected with the surrounding scenery^ from 
'' many points in the valley, will wonderfully impress the mind 
^^ with ideas of beauty.^ But if this bottom be at present teaiu 
*' tiful^ how much more so might it be rendered^ if ever^ pro*. 
^•' prieior were anxious to db his best to add to itV^ 

Yes— Mr. Green closes this sentence with a note of admi- 
ration, as if he anticipated in imagination^ the fiiture gloriioe 
of Grasmere. But, let him be asked, is taste the iorvariabl^ 
attendant on property, or is flattery inseparable from pubUi* 
cation ? 

Nothing has perhaps been more destructive to tho real 
beauty of the landscape scenery of England, than the yanities^ 
and anxieties to do their best, of proprielofa and improvers. 
Who has not heard how ridiculously Mr. Pbcklington, hj 
mere meddling, and with the best intentions, has j>re<tyfied 
the grandest island of Derwentwater ? Who that baa tjra- 
veiled that way befwe and since, and possesses the least glim« 
mering of taste, has not felt the deeper sentiment of regret ? 
Mr. Green may, perhaps, please a few of his idly-busy neigk- 
bours, who may be possessed by the unfortunate ambkion of 
distinguishing themselves as in^j^oversp or landscape-gar- 
deners, by this deleterious passage ; but it would have been, 
misprision of treason to landscape! in me,, to have passed, it 
without reprehension. 
^ Let the proprietors of the beautiful vale and lake of Gras- 
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loercl, be iatisfied with wh«t Nature dnd Fortune have done for 
them. In enjoying the gifts of the latter, let them rather at- 
ttUd fo the preceptj? of the poet, than to this inadvertency of 

Ae artisty and — 

« 

" Be busy for themselves and for their friends :" 
But " Let Nature rest.'* 

The ." Observations with respect to the Mode in which 
*^ Plantations ought to be conducted," with which the lite- 
T»ry part rf the volume closes, are so well written, and the 
precepts contained in these eight pages are so much to tlie 
purpose, thai what the writer has said of the treatise, called 
<« Hints to FhMiters, by Francis Dafc^6nfield Astley, Esq." 
may b6 with equal justice repeated of his own ^' Observa- 
tions:" namaly> that it is ^^ a work replete with accurate 
** observation and good sense, and contains much valuable . 
^^ infor^atioh in a small compass." 

If any of these precepts are more worthy of being remem-p- 
hered than the rest, it appears to me to be those of a precau- 
tionary nature. 

After stating that wood should be felled with a very sparing 
hand, the writer proceeds — 

' ^* Even from the best situation, should a tree ofFeusively obtrude 
*' itself upon the eye, thereby obscuring some favourite object, it 
^^ will be proper to consider in what degree all other stands from 
^* which that tree may be seen, may be affected by its remoral, and 
^^ a balance of loss and gain deduced; from that consideration." 

*^ If in a situation hiding nothing good, an ugly tree should pre- 
** .seat itself, that tree ought not rashly to be destroyed, particu- 
^^ larly if its top be fine ^ for by planting others near it, it may 
'^ become an useful appendage to the scene." 

*' If from various stands, there appear upon the promises un- 
^^ pleasant lines of wood, those lines must either be broken by 
^^ occasional thinning, or be partially planted out, should sue 
*' planting be practicable, but this, as before, must be carefully 
^^ done, and, as in the instance of single trees, these unpleasant 
*^ lines must be examined from every point where they can be 
'^ seen« — 'That which is a straight or monotonous line from on^ 
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^' point, may, owing fo a variety of eircumstances, be good from *■ 
*.* another point." 

These sentiments are certainly not absolutely incompatible 
iNritli an endeavour to improve Lowdore waterfall. Yet a 
landscape-painter will pause, in reasonable apprehension of 
danger, at the temerity of such experiment?, as appear to be 
recommended in thcr concluding paragraph of the author's 
observations : 

*^ The trees about Lowdore (he «ays) are in too great profuiion: 
^^ to take one half of them away would be much to improve thii 
^' deservedly-admired place. The chasm through which the river 
^^ passes is immense ; and therefore the fall of water is generally 
^^ subdiyided and obscured: the course of the stream ought to be 
^^ conducted on the western side of the chasm to that part of «th« 
^^^ rock, which is nearest to-the mill, from the summit of which It 
^^ would tumble in one grand unbroken sheet down to the channel 
^^ below; and thereby be rendered the most splendid waterfiidl 
^^ among the Lakes." 

Lowdore is already, after the rainy season, when ij is seen 
in perfection, the most splendid and the most picturesque 
waterfall among the Lakes, as Grasmere is of those lakes, 
already one of the most delightful. He must be bold, and 
should be supremely tasteful and judicious, who attempts to 
improve nature where she is most beautiful. Upon the whole, 
in recollection of the justness of the tenour of these preluni^ 
Bary observations, I cannot say less — nor can 1 say more, than 
that if the improvement of Lowdore waterfall, or Grasmere 
lake, should be undertaken, I hope no man will presume to 
lift an Axe there, who has not previously sb^wn himself as 
well qualified for the task as Mr. Green, or whoever eke owy 
be the writer of these " Observations.*' 
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TRATBLS IN ASIA AKD AFRICA. BT ABRAHAM PARSON!, 
BSQ. CONSUL AND FACTOR-MARINC AT 8CANDBR00N. — ' 

4to. pp. S4f6. Longman and Rees. 

We are induced to notice this work, as well from the gc* 
ncral interest which erery class of readers must feel for what- 
ever relates to those regions of Asia, so celebrated in classical 
story, and so dear to us from the connection they bear with 
our religion, as from another cause of a more trivial nature. 
The coast of Asia Minor has been visited by certain modem 
travellers, who appear to us at least, highly to excel in those 
powers of description, which, according to a celebrated an- 
tient critic, always indicate a sublime imagination; we mean, 
a great command over the surprising and the marvellous : and 
wc must candidly confess, we turned to the work of so plain a 
man as Mr. Parsons, with the hope, that we might either be 
enabled to overcome those doubts which clouded our minds, 
in spite of the extraordinary degree of faith with which' as 
Reviewers we are gifted, or else that we might be reconciled 
to the tales we see related. The feelings which we experi- 
enced, after a long and painful examination of these Travels, 
we hasten to give to our readers, with that liberality which, 
in this point, ever has characterized the profession of "a a itic. 

The writer before us is introduced with a pomp answerable 
to his rank of Britisli consul, in a preface by Mr. Barjew of 
Bristol. Whatever was the excellence of Mr. Parsons as a 
factor-marine (on which, among his other eulogies, it is 
strange Mr. Barjew has not dwelt), we can only venture to 
praise him for one merit, which may, for aught we know, be 
of a novel kind. It is obvious that maoy travel-writers, and 
authors of various other descriptions, have had an eye, of 
late, in the composition of their labours, to the double but 
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unfair advantage of disposing of them, at some future time, 
by weight. We will do Mr. Parsons the justice to say that 
he does not appear to have \)eei\ actuated by this selfish 
motive, as his volume i» i^either very large' nor very heavy : 
although, indeed, after his readers have toiled through the 
moderate quantity of 346 pages of a neat quarto, it might 
perhaps occur to some of them, to inquire by what dexterity 
9Rd skill in the art of authorship, he contrived to fill so large 
a portion of space with so little matter — a problem which we 
believe Mr. Abraham Parsons himself, with all his admiration 
of the Sphinx, could never, even till Doomsday, have had 
time enough to answer. 

, We are induced, indeed, to think that this wdrk has been 
published, in common with many others of a similar descrip- 
tion, in consequence of some observations in a journal of giext 
celebrity, on the importance of the communicatiQns of those 
•we may call mercantile travelkrs. The journalists who hare 
openly given oncouragen^ent to these travellers, pretend that 
the means of their infoirmation are greater than those possessed 
by the generality of voyagers, both from their usual lasg resi« 
dcnce in dificrent countries, and from their consequent inta^r 
course with the natives. 

It is false, however, to estimate men merely by the sitoa*! 
tions into which they are casually thrown, and not by the 
capability they possess of benefiting by them. An igaoramt 
man would scarce be the wiser, altliough he were transjdaiited 
to the moon, and it is diificuU to see 'how he should makei 
others so. It is impossible, indeed, that he whose educatioa 
has not been liberal, and whose mind is narrow, should well 
describe the countries and the peoplje he visits. To. the jaun- 
diced eye all is yellow : to such a traveller every thii^ dissi- 
inilar from that to which he has been accustomed, appears 
deformed and monstrous : he looks only on the artificial and 
e|)vious distinctions between the modes of society in states ; 
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h^ knows notbhig of the more recondHe discrimitiations that 
s^aiate, fus it were, the souh of communities ; and, even in 
the midst of the most liberal and enlightened intercourse, keep 
nation distinct from nation. Whilst passing with him through 
iremole coniitties, we appear, as far as relates to improvement, 
not yet to liave quitted our own. Freedom, with him, can- 
not emanate beycmd the cliffs of Britain; civilization i^ 
bounded by the Mediterranean and Red Seas : Asia was 
created only to supply England with teas ; and Africa to fur- 
nish her with ship-loads of elephants' teeth. But what de- 
lights him most, and what he manages with most dexterity, i^ 
the balance of trad^. This he fancies to be a subject, from 
his mercantile habits, peculiarly fitted to his comprehension ; 
and there is no subject on which he so much expatiates, 
saving only such dishes as prawns or john-dories. Not that 
we mean to call in question the learning of British merchants, 
for amongst them are to be found, statesmen, historians, and 
poets ; bat we confidently affirm, that it is not from such fac- 
tors as usually proceed on voyaging expeditions, that we are 
to look for valuable information relative to foreign countries. 
Auctioneers might, indeed, over the hammer, discuss with 
eloquence t^e merits of a dappled steed ; but it does not alto^ 
gether lie within their province to decide on the interests of 
colonies :— no ! not although they were, for a ver^ long time, 
vendue-masters at the Demerary. Much less do we think 
that a factor-marine (a word, by the way, which we have 
been in vain endeavouring to turn out in the dictionaries), 
possesses such great scientific advantages from the dignity of 
his situation, as to compensate for bad grammar and bad 
sense. We speak this, we must confess, with some degree of 
diffidence, as we do not exactly know the office of a factor- 
marine, or the functions he has to perform. Perhaps, from 
the hardness of his name (which is compounded of facio^ to 
make, and marcy a sea), that those luminaries are usually 
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chosen to be factor-marines, who, by the force of native gc^ 
nlus, unaided by education, attempt the most difficult and 
praiseworthy undertakings. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Abraham Parsons now deserves 
our attention, who, if a fondness for good " caponing" be 
one of the qualifications of a justice of the peace, was as well 
entitled to form one of th^ quorum, as any country gentle- 
man on this side the Tweed. Of this happy propensity, we 
have such proofs in every page of his book, that we must 
confess, to our sorrow, our review-like appetites were fre- 
quently provoked, as frequently to be suppressed; and, al- 
though not Scotsmen, wc could not Iielp a thousand times 
wishing ourselves from home, with Mr. Parsons, his prawns, 
and his john-dories. 

The travels before us were originally written by Mr. Abra- 

* • 

ham Parsons, '' consul and factor-marine at Scanderoon, iii 
<^ Asiatic Turkey^" The manuscript, however, being some- 
what inelegant and unpolished, its verbal and grammatical 
inaccuracies were corrected, and, in some instances, the ar- 
rangement of its sentences completed, by the labour of Mr. 
Barjew of Bristol. To the editor, therefore, the public owe 
it, that this work possesses the great merit of grammatical 
purity, as well as so many elegancies in its style and diction 
—advantages which cannot be estimated too highly, as we 
are to receive from it " original and instructive information 
" in points but lightly touched on by former travellers, and 
" a more clear and natural view of society and manners in • 
'' the East, than in many more elaborate and florid publi- 
'' cations." I 

Scahdaroon is situated at the extremity of the Mediterranean 
Sea, in lat. 36. 40. N. at the south-east angle of the bottom of 
the gulf of the same name, and approaching sa very near to ex- 
ceeding high mountains as to l^e within half an hour's walk to 
the ascent of them. The town is unhealthy from its low and 

t 
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marshy situation, the inhabitants being subject to agues. This 
inconvenience, says our author, is compensated by the quantity 
of wild fowl and fish caught at this season when the tertians 
prevail,-4:-fio that the sick in this country, we suppose, receive 
benefit from the appetites of those that are well. The cod is 
found in the gulf of Scandaroon, and in no other part of the 
Mediterranean ; and, what is more surprising, it is in all re- 
spects the same as the cod in the English and North-seas. 
Besides the cod, it will delight our city aldermen to hear, that 
in the winter season there are both red and grey mullets, — the 
red in great abundance, and as cheap as. sprats in England in 
a plentiful season : john-dories, prawns, and soles, but not in 
plenty, in February and March. As we did not before know, 
that the mutton of Scandaroon was as good " as in any part of 
•^< the known world ;" — we presume this is one of the chapters 
in which the editor predicted us ^^ original and instructive in- 
.*< formation.'^ In the road from Scandaroon to Bias (to which 
our author travelled) are the remains of two columns. Mr. 
Parsons was so^ incredulous as not to believe ^^ that on that 
" very spot the whale threw up Jonah, and there landed him, 
" and that in consequence those two columns were built, 
*< which have been eVer since called after his name Jonah's 
," Pillars." In chapter two, we find that the road from Scan- 
daroon to Bylan is very steep ; the town of Bylan near a mile 
Jong ; and, by way of dessert to the above-mentioned John- • 
dories, the grapes of Bylan very fine. " Figs, plums, apri- 
•^^ cots, peaches, apples, and pears are likewise in great plenty, 
*' as well as mulberries and walnuts." September 1, 1772, 
Mr. Parsons, attended by his cook, began his tour from Bylan 
to Kepse, the antient Seleucia, He viewed a prospect from an 
eminence on the road, ivhich was '^ mOst surprizingly beauti- 
« fill."— 

*^ The plain Sfeemed variegated like a rich and beautiful carpet^ 
^* the Orontes gliding through it in meanders; the lake'to the left, 
** at a great distance below, seemed only like a large pond^ although 
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^< it was more tfaan tUvfy «ii^ i& dreiimfeircnpe ; »or did tlig nTer 
" itself appear wider /Afl» a c/«YcA," 

Ftom tbe diegftnce of taste ftnd riobnesB of metaphor by 
wbich tbis passage is characlerized^ and which are so uniisnal 
villi oar author, we shrewdly suspect it to^^ be one among th« 
Asany labours of Mr. Barjew of Ibislcd, aiid retutn him o^r 
thadcs for the pleasure it ai^rded us. We believe too, the 
feHowing spectaaen of amiable sio^licity proceeded from his 
pen :^ 

** At Ordu (to which our author travelled) the inhabitants are 
^^ metre than three^fonrths of them Greeks, yet none but the priests 
^^ understand Greeks both Turks and Greeks speaking the language 
** of the country, which is Arabic,'* 

From Ordu our travellers (L e. Mr. Parsons and cook) went 
U> Lai;ax:hia (the antient Laodicea)^ whieih is not quite so large 
or populous as in antient times. Here Mr. Parsons found a 
convent of missionary Caroadlite friars, witb whom he dined 
several times^ and '^ their refectory was well supplied witli the 
<^ best wine and provisioHs that can be obt^ned.'^ He de- 
parted from Latachia to Aleppo, and on hk road saw a chasm 
which was called by tbe name of the Old Woman's Slit« But 
more astonishing, he actually saw (mirabile dictu) at a village 
called Chogle, men in the very act of breeding silk-worms', 
and masons, carpenters, smiths, and barbers. At Aleppo, 
where in due time 1^ arrived, the gates are opened at about 
half an hour before sun-rise, and shut about half an hour afler 
sun-siet. *^ The gate nearest the Jewdcda is called the G«urden- 
^^ gate ; the easternmost gate is called the Bagdat-gate ; the 
" westernmost the Antioeh-gate ; and tbe other, the Danias- 
" cus-gate.'^ And so ends the history of the gates. After 
our traveller had returned from Aleppo to Scandaroon, dnd 
again from Scandaroon to Aleppo, he provided full two months 
provisions, of "hams, rice, dried tongues, biscuit, butler, 
*^ coffee, sugar, wine, beer, rum, barley for his horse, &c. &c. 
U &c."-^fiwr the purpose of seeing Bogdat-^which he saw. 
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Tiie joumey tbTonj^b tbe dosert \b dangerous on account of iht 
A^isibs Yfith vfhUih it is infested. The caravan of our auJdiort 
J^ow^yer^ xq^t yvkk no tribes that ivere bostile^-^severid th«| 
wer^ friendly ; to wbon tbey paid the accustomed tribute. 
The carayans s^re conducted by sheiks or Arab chiefs, who d^« 
fend them from the rapine of other Arabs with great fidelity 
and courage so long as they 9re the guides^ but immediatcdy 
as they give up this office^ which is usually at the expiratioa 
q{ three years^ plunder the very merchants whom perhaps thejr 
l^fore protected. The following interesting stoiy is told of an 
Aiabgirl:-T. 

^^ A little Arab girl brought a young antelope to sell, which was 
<^ bought by* a Greek merchant for half a plaster. She had bored both 
<^ the eans, mto each of which she had inserted two small pieces of silk 
^^ ribbon ; she told the purchaser, that as it could run about and lap 
^^ milk, he might be able to rear it up, and that she should not 
f' hare sold it, but she wanted money to buy a ribband, which het 
^^ mother would not afford her ; then alimost smothering the littto 
** animal with kisses, she delivered it with tears in her eyes and r^n 
^ away. The merchant ordered it to be killed and dressed for sup* 
<^ per. In the elose of the evening, the girl came to take the lasi 
*' farewell of her little pet — knowing that we were to decamp at 
*^ day-break. When she was told it was killed, she seemed much 
^^ surprized, saying, it was impossible that any body could be so 
'^ cruel as to kill such a pretty creature : on its being shown to her 
^< with its throat cut, she burst into tears, threw the money in the 
*^ man's face, and ran away crying." 

Mr. Parsons found Bagdat full of coffee-houses, the number 
of which is stated to be nine hundred and fifty-five ; of these, 
however, many were shut up in 1772-3, owing to tbe ra* 
vages of the plague on the population. These coffee-housea 
ape in the skirts of the town, and it is not unusual to see in 
them from two to three hundred persons at a time, some play- 
ing at chess, others smoaking and drinking coffee, and others 
engaged in conversation. 

The velocity of the Euphrates he was surprized to find ow-^ 
ing to torrents descending from the interior Df the country ; as, 
not knowing the distance of Bagdat from the Persian gulf, he 
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had concluded it to proceed from the influx of the tide. Our 
author went from Bagdat down the Euphrates to Bussora. 
Bossora, soon after his arrival, was attacked by the arms of the 
Persian monarch in revenge for the English having removed 
their trade to this city from Bushcar. The Persians were re- 
pulsed in an onset made in the night-time, and many of their 
soldiers killed ; the mangled heads of whpm were the next day 
publicly exposed to the scorn, derision, and hatred of the 
Bagdatians. A small squadron of mercantile English, who 
might have been of the greatest service to the Mussulmans 
during the siege, with the magnanimity that usually marks 
our conduct in the East, as soon as they had plunged their 
allies in distress, fairly turned their backs and fled from them. 
This, indeed, it may be said in extenuation of their behaviour, 
was in imitation of an Arabian sheik, who by his perfidy or 
cowardice had nearly betrayed the city into the hands of the 
Persians. Baseness is contagious : and experience has shewn 
that the climate of the East is peculiarly fitted to spread »nd 
circulate it among Englishmen. Our author next visited 
Bushcar and the isles of Baharin, where he saw the pearl- 
fishery, so often described by others, and so confusedly by 
himself, that it is useless to attempt an account of it. From 
the Baharin isles he went to Bombay, where the Company's 
marine was upwards of twenty in numbei*, and these not more 
than sufficient to protect the coasting-trade from pirates, with 
which the Indian sea abounds. His next voyage was along the 
Malabar coast. He accordingly describes tlie city of Seringa- 
patam, although it is evident he never saw it ; and asserts, 
contrary to the fact, that it is built in the middle of an ex- 
tensive lake. From the Malabar coast he sailed to Surat, and 
saw trees of forty yards in circumference, and Banyans culti- 
vating them, that never feed on the flesh of animals. He after- 
wards returns to Bombay, and thence visits Mocha, Sues, and 
Cairo. At Cairo, he was witness of the solemnity of cutting 
the dam of the Nile, and heard the increase of that celebrate^ 
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rirer daily proclaimed by blind men with red flags in their 
hands. The pyramids too he saw, but leaves the description 
of these to men of more science than himself, giving his opinion 
nevertheless, that the sphinx is better worth viewing than any 
one of them. 

Thus end the adventures, if such they can be called, of the 
Scandaroon factor-marine, who travelled througli the most in* 
teresting parts of two, quarters of the globe without having 
rendered the narration of his travels eiUier entertaining or in^ 
ttructive. We cannot indeed conjecture the motive that in- 
duced Mr. Barjew of Bristol, to correct the bad grammar and 
quaint sentences of this work, for the purpose of presenting it 
to the public; there is nothing in it, that we have observed, 
that has thrown any additional light on the manners, customs, 
or literature of the East. Here are no statistical inquiries, 
no interesting philosophical disquisitions. Even personal ad- 
ventures, those interesting egotisms, that so often are more 
pleasing than the most correct and solid information — are not 
here to be found. The author relates every thing that he has 
teen, with the cold, dry, and languid manner of the geogra- 
pher—or with the jninuteness of the voyaging trader; and 
though there are frequent occasions in those regions of Asia 
Minor, so hallowed by remembrances of the sacred past, in 
which he might display the softness of his feelings, or the 
energy of his thought — he slumbers on in his usual didactic 
style. If indeed the ports he visited are accurately described, 
and the winds that prevail in them, or the rocks that render 
them dangerous, pointed out, the author has done as much as 
his education or habits rendered him capable of performing ; 
but, we will ask Mr. Barjew, whether these are excellences 
sufficient to claim the attention of the .public ? Not, indeed, 
that this work is so wholly without its- merits as to render it 
totally unworthy of readers : on the contrary, it is better than 
many of the travds that daily issue from the^press. Its merits, 
however, are of the negative kind^ and more tl^m compensated 
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by ffs ten^anesi^ in iiseM m ^tA plensiiig n^bmiittioit* It ii 
HOt 9o garrtikms as the quart(A«i of file Sttcingttr Hmghtf 0t sd 
pompons Us the mthingness of tbe Yosdiie-AiMter) butits ttfat« 
f er i» trifliag, tedious^ or Useless^ and its maimer qvaint smd 
puerile. It, indeed, throughout resembles a translalien from n 
foreign lanfigu^, more than an original work ist our trsm ; and 
though we must confess its i^pUcity to be pleasing, tre ciM^ 
not help wishing, that as it was to be published, Mr. BarjeW 
had tendered it in some sentences less hatrible^ It Is trife th^ 
author possessed an advantage oTer many othey travellers, and 
at Koma saw the paradise of our first parents. But akhou^k 
it may delight our readers to hear that one of the ts^xiLtnAmashf 
excellences of this seat of happiness is the pl^ntyj est^eellencef, 
and cheapness of its provisions, we do nc/C givii it credit f&t 
affecting improvement in writers. 

The preface by Mr. Barjew is somewhat assumhig in style> 
ftut not inelegant : it is, indeed, the best part of the book. 
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AND A PREFACE, INCttTDIlTG STRICTURES ON TH£ StAT£ 
OF TirE ARTS, CRITICISM, PATRONAGE, AN0 PUBLIC TAST£. 
BY MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, R, A.— pp, 400. ^tO. pfice ISSf. 

Miller. London. 1809*. 

I^ tixt work, which it is now pxoposed to consider, had beed 
confined merely to the discussion of such subjects as velafe' 
immediately loathe practice of the aff t of Panting, it had< been 
{uresmatiption peihaps in any but a professor to ^ueMion it» 
ddctriaes : but as there is kss novelty in jthe precepts^ which' 
the author has laid down for the study of tjhe art, than in the 
demands, which he has made on the public in behalf of At 
artist, an •^Muaination'of Ibo gvounds on which' these ekjias' 
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«re]fiiaiided, mA of tbe argomentB by which th^y are suppoited, 
amMtKi ta be more necessary than any inquiry into the merilR 
oftheelemenUury pavtof theTTork: and as the justice of these 
pretensions is to be determined by the general principles^ 
which refnlate the conduct o{ society at large, to which the 
appeal is made, the skifl or science of a professor i^ not neces« 
sary to ihe invesligaiion. 

< To stir wUh his pebble the slumbering lake of public feel- 
ing OR the subject of the arts,' as he .strangely expresses 
il, has been the author's principal metivie fisr the publication 
of bis poesent work, as well as (^ his former, < The Rhymes on 
Ap^; of wbich^ indeed, as he informs the reader^ the ^ Ek^ 
menis ' ase to be considered as a condnuation ; as the upper 
stories' and finishing of his < small didactic lodge,' the name of 
which he has only altm^d in compliance with the opinion of 
sonse pojite critics, who taught the work degraded below its 
just rank by the < poverty of its titular pretensions.' Without 
enteving, thevefiire, into a particular examinatbn of the struc* 
ture or contents of the former part of the wo«rk> which has been 
now for some yeais before the public^ and has passed the or- 
deal of CFilicisnk, it will yet be necessary to advert to such 
pacts as relate immediately to the subject proposed for discus<< 
sion, that the author, as in justice he ought^ may hare the ad« 
wntage of the whole of his argument. It is notj indeed, very 
easy to follow exactly the track of Mr. Shee's reascMxtng, so 
wildly is it oYcrrun with the flowers of rhetoric ;^ but a flight 
sketch may serve to convey a sufficient idea of it. 

Deeply impressed himself with the importance of the cause, 
which he has undertiAen to advocate, he has exerted all. tho 
eneigies of his mind, and exhausted all the powers of his elo- 
quence, in the attempt to engage the sympathy of the public. 
Nopatriot, who should seek to point out to his fellQW«country« 
men the approach of the greatest danga^ that could theeaten. 
an independent peeple, could sound the alarm with greater 
aeid, neproach the apathy of the indolent with more severitr, 
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or revile the dtsafPected with more scornful vehemence. Aware 
of the advantage of entrenching himself in positions allowed 
by general consent to be tenable^ he has in the outset combated 
from these, but his sallies from them have been most irr^ular* 
His deductions are seldom warranted by his premises. 

He observes, that " whatever may be the power or pro- 
** sperity of a state, whatever the accumulations of her wealth, 
^' or the splendour of her triumplis, to her iniellectUiU aitain' 
^' ments must she look for rational estimation/' Now this may 
be very safely admitted to be true, nor is it of importance to 
object, that a state must necessarily have made very consider-^ 
able intellectual attainments to come within the description : 
but it does not so immediately appear that by such intellectual 
attainments the fine arts alone are to be understood ; and yet il 
seems to be only for the purpose of drawing such an inference, 
that Mr. Shee has advanced the observation. According to 
him, the arts are '^ the vital principle, the breathing soul of 
^' empire :" — " the present and the future are alike within the 
" grasp of their power ; they are the crystals of immortality^ 
^^ in which all the forms of greatness are imperishably -fixed to 
" gratify the wondering eye of time." Viewing the subject in 
so extraordinary a light, his notions respecting it are neces- 
sarily extraordinary. 

He argues that it is the policy of a great nation to be liberal 
and magnificent ; to be free of her rewards, splendid in her 
establishments, and gorgeous in iter public works ; that such 
things are among»t the best and most profitable speculations of 
a state, since they produce large returns of rei^ct and con- 
flfideration from her neighbours, and competitors, — and of 
patriotic exultation amongst her own citizens, making men 
proud of their country, and from priding in it, prompt in its 
defence; that, therefore, every person interested for the fine 
arts, or concerned for the reputation of his country, must per- 
ceive with more than regret a growing disregard to the fate of 
the one, which cannot ;fail materially to affect the other: a 
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circumstance, he observes, the more to be regretted, as it might 
naturally be expected that in Great-Britain the arts would hare 
been protected with public solicitude, and their advancement 
have been made a general concern, " since no other state had 
such treasures of reputation to confide to their charge, such 
triumphs to transmit, or, such heroes to commemorate." 

Admitting these positions to be just, the argument seems little 
calculated to advance the author's purpose : for, if the rivals 
of England respect her not for the actual triumphs which it is 
said she has obtained, it is not likely they should respect her 
more for the pictured boast of them ; nor do the arts appear 
to be necessary to the creation of heroes for her defence, Avhen 
it seems that she has produced, without their aid, heroes un- 
rivalled in any other age or country. 

It is not, indeed, very easy to reconcile the various parts of 
Mr. Shee's argument. He lisserts, that the arts left to the in- 
•fluence of ordinary events, can never arrive at that perfection, 
which contributes so materially to the perraanentglory of a state, 
since views of profit merely can never stiumlate real genius 
to exertion. He laments^ therefore, the general apathy wbicb, 
as he states, prevails upon this subject, and the consequences 
which must unavoidably ensue. He complains, that the fine 
arts have never been viewed by the British public as a national . 
object, nor have experienced from the state that paternal 
protection, which less prosperous countries have been forward 
to bestow : and yet, in his anxiety to vindicate the genius of 
British artists, and to obviate any illiberal objection which 
might be urged against their want of talent, as the real cause 
of the alleged want of patronage, he has declared, that the 
arts of England ** have already taken precedence of their age," 
and "that from the productions of living genius at this mo- 
^' ment in Great-Britain, might be produced examples of ex- 
" cellence in every department of art, that would adorn the 
" noblest collections, and reflect honour on any age or nation." 
Jjoraf this statement it must necessarily be inferred, either that 

VOL. II. ' • t 
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the genius of the British artists is so superior to that of tlit 
artists of all other times and countries, that in spite of neglect 
and discouragement it can effect as mudi, or more than hat 
been done where the arts have been most hondured and che* 
rished ; or else it must follow, that patronage acts rather as a 
check than a stimulus to talent, and that art takes a Ickftier 
and bolder flight, when left to mount by the strength of iu 
own wing, and soar alone and unsupported. 

Mr. Shee is partly aware of the objection to which this por* 
tion of his remonstrance is liable, and has attempted to qua* 
lify his inconsistency, but with little success. He still con- 
tends, that without some vigorous effort in their favour, the 
arts must be' expected to degenerate : he acknowledges, in- 
deed, that by sanctioning the establishment of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and by placing himself at its head, his Majesty has done 
much to promote their interests, and displayed a benefic^t 
desire to recommend them to attentibn and respect ; but af- 
firms, that the example of the Monarch has not been seconded 
by tlie sensibility of the public, or the patronage of the great : 
for that while the artists " maintain by the profits of their 
•* united labours, an institution, from which the country de* 
*^ rives both credit and advantage, they are themselves ne- 
" glected, unsupported, and unemployed." According to 
him, all the wealth i^f individuals disposable for the objects of 
i^irtu has been diverted into channels, from which our native 
arts can derive no advantage, and the nation has been over- 
run with the works of foreign artists ; though, in another 
place, where he is desirous to shew the necessity of studying 
the great masters of painting, to acquire a just taste, he attri- 
butes the want of it among the English to a kind of John Bull 
aversion to every thing foreign. If, in reply to this assertion^ 
that artists are neglected and unemployed, it should be hinted 
that for persons without employment, their style of living and 
the mansions which they occupy are rather extiaordinarj ; 
Mr. Shee will answer, that it was not his intentiou to di3CU5« 
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the qu^tioD, wheiher the patroiu\ge which is extended to the 
arls onable the painter ' to live in ease and luxury ;' but whe- 
ther it is siufficient to make ^ the arts flourish in pride And per- 
fection?' that it was his desire, that an object might be held 
out to the ambition, not to the avarice of the painter, and that 
lie might be fired to such exertions as should immortalize his 
aa^ie, and ^hed a glory on his couptry. But, if it be allowed, 
that the public does not withhold its wealth from the meritori- 
ous artist, the blame seems rather to attach to the painter than 
the patron, if the wealth be misapplied : if a man, for the cpn- 
venience of passengers, go to the expence of raising a hand- 
some causeway by the side of a miry road, it appears rather 
too much to require, that be should attend to point out its 
superior convenience, and entreat persons to leave the dirty 
tract and pass cleanly over by the more elevated path. Ava«» 
rice is a passion, which takes deep and strong root wherever 
its seeds chance to fall ; , it thrives best in the most barren soil, 
and wherever it is found, no good fruit is to be expected : if 
then, in modern artists, the love of money be stronger than the 
love of fame, it seems rather unreasonable to call upon the 
public to undertake the expence of cultivating so unpromising 
a field. It is, besides, inverting the natural order of things : 
it is calling forth the whole strength of the community for the 
purpose of elevating a few individuals ; it is sending rewards 
in search of merit, where no,merit n^y exist, instead of placing 
them on an eminence where only real genius may be able to 
reach them : it is destroying all emulation by the facility of 
attainment. The painter, who aspires, as Mr. Shee calls it, 
to have his name immortalized, must make more than com- 
mon efforts, and must not depend on the aid of others for hU 
success : his stride must be gigantic, and his spirit uncon- 
querable : the crown of immortality was never yet won by 
him who required to be spurred and goaded in the race. 

Mr. Shee has an apt turn for satire ; but this satirical vein, 
though very amusing, frequently leads a jxian astray from hi$ 

cc2 
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argument, and betrays him into inconsistencies. He ridicnW 
the fashion, which, he says, prevails of viewing every thing 
through the commercial medium, and of calculating " the 
" claims of utility by the scale of ' The Wealth of Na* 
^' tions* ;^^ — and is very pleasant on those whom he fancies 
consulting Adam Smith for their theory of taste, as well as of 
trade, and wishing to regulate the operations ^ of mrtu on the 
vprinciples of a pin-manufactory ;* and, with an affected gra- 
vity, he expresses his fears, that the Muses and Graces will 
shortly be put down as unproductive labourers, and the price- 
current of the day considered as the only criterion of merit; 
According to him, in fact, wealth is in this country the only 
object of esteem or pursuit ; money is all in all. But then if 
he admits, as he does in another place, that the public does 
not refuse a portion of this wealth to the painter, there seems 
little reason to complain ; since a man can scarcely do more 
to evince his good will to another, than to offer him a share of 
what he himself is known to hold in highest estimation and 
affection. 

If pressed, however, on this point, Mr. Shee will change his 
ground, and reply that it is not for mere employment that he 
contends, but encauragementj a kinder and warmer patronage, 
the support and countenance of the great. If reminded of the 
British Institution, which has been expressly formed, for the 
protection and encouragement of ^ative artists, by men of the 

first consideration in the kingdom, he acknowledges that — 

« 

" Their rank, respectability, and influence amply qualify them 
" to execute with effect whatever design they propose ; and that his 
*' Majesty's approbation of their plan, is an additional security, 
" that the superstructure will be both useful and ornamental to 
*^ their country : that from an undertaking so patronized and so 
'' supported, much may be confidently/ hoped,^* 

But he adds — 

'^ With whatever satisfaction we may contemplate this patriotic 
^' gensibility arising in the minds of the public to the interests of the 
*' fine arts ; or however we may look forward in grateful expects.. 
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^ tion to the farther developement of those views so liberally di- 
^^ rected for their adrancement; there will nevertheless, be ^oin« 
*^ reason to regret, should the government hold itself exonerated 
*' in consequence, from all interference in their favour. The 
'^ efforts of individuals may do much to keep alive the spirit of the 
.*' arts amongst us, especially when co-operating with judgement 
^' for that purpose ; but the protection of the state only, can invi- 
** gorate their existence, or animate them to those ennobling exer- 
'^ tions, which constitute the triumph, &c. &c." 

Rhymes on Art. P. xlvii. 

He proceeds tosaj, that, 

^^ It is much to be hoped, therefore, that those who may think 
•^^ the arts justly intitled to the protection of an enlightened go* 
f* vernmenty and who may feel disposed to come forward in sup- 
*^ port of their pretensions, will not alloW themselyes to be diverted 
** from prosecuting so honourable a cause, or confine |heir zeal 
'^' exclusively to the furtherance of pro/ec/ J, which, however lau« 
'' dable and beneficial, cannot reasonably be expected to supersede 
** the necessity of that stimulus which the powers of the state can 
'* so cheaply, gracefully, and effectually, supply. "-..Ib. P, Iviii. 

So that after all, at least after eleven short pages, it seems, 
this grand (Jesign of the British Institution, formed by 
men of the highest rank, respectability, and influence, the 
approval of which by the King was a securitt/ that the super- 
structure would be both useful and ornamental, and that much 
might be confidently hoped from it, turns out to be a project 
from which very little can reasonably be expected. And in 
this opinion the author professes himself to be perfectly con- 
. firmed: for in the preface to his recent publication he again 
observes, 

*^ That to the interference of the state only, the eye of taste can 
^' be now directed, either for the proper stimulus, or the adequate 
^^remuneration of genius; and that it is impossible to resist the 
^^ conviction, that unless government can be induced to shew some 
*' sensibility towards their interests, the arts must, at no very dis, 
'^ taut period, be utterly extinguished amongst us." 

Elem. Prcf. p. xix. 

This then is the point to which all Mr. Shee's arguments 

tend ; and it must be confessed, that it required no little de3^- 
4 
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tnriiy to drive them thither, for they jostled each other jsadljr 
by die ivaj, and shewed as little •concert or unafrimity of pur* 
pose^ as couples in fashionable life, or the scenes of a modem 
oMnedy • It is not then the riches of the wealthy, nor the 
patronage of the gr^t, ifor die protection of the mernxdik md 
his nobles, that Mr. Shee requires for the support of tlie arts, 
bat an act of parliament. This is the object which he hsfi 
laboured to obtain ; but he modestly observes^ that '' he has 
^' not the vanity to think he can do more tlian place the nail 
*^ with his small hammer; to drive it home requires a sledge 
*^ beyond his strength to wifeld." He had heard of the ^on*^ 
ders which an act of parliament can effect ; and so coticliided 
naturally enough, that the arts would be advanced, if artists 
should paint and the public jndge of their works according 
to the statute in that case made and provided. But though 
acts of parliament have certainly been used occasionally for 
very strange purposes, it remained for the sagacity of Mr. Shec 
to discover that they could be applied with success to the dis- 
semination of the principles of taste, and the promotion oF 
virtii. Yet it is scarcely fair perhaps to consider him in 
earnest, when he c6mp1ains that no defence bills have been 
passed for the protection of the arts, against the foreign worlts 
which have invaded them from every. port on the Continent;: 
though he avows, right seriously, his " hope to see the day, 
^^ Vfhen it will be thought as wise an act of legislature tb 
*^ protect the arts, as to encourage the manufactures of the 
^* country ; when it will be considered as becoming a duty of 
'^ government to subsidize the powers of taste, as the powers 
<< of the Continent." 

. As to the comparison which he institutes with respect to 
mibsidies to be granted to the arts, and subsidies which have 
been, and will be again granted to Continental dealers in the 
trade of war, he will pr9bably find all but those, whose interest 
it is to think otherwise, ready to allow, that if the public mo- 
ney is to be thrown away, it had better be given to those who, 

2 
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8f fosMomg S9(9ii^rs of the body-poUtic, w^U in the end return 
^hat they have thus acq^ified> v^o general cixculatipn : but 
it will require senate stronger ueas<»is than Mr, Shee has thought 
it couvieaient to assign, to produce a conviction that the fine 
firts are of as much real importance to a state, as its manufac* 
tores; or that a m9n "Vi^ho fi^uanders his substance in providing 
toys for his children, acts as wisely as he that clothes and feeds 
Ihem. 

Such axe a few of the contradictory and unwarrantable po« 
fitions with which Mr. Shee's remonstrance abounds: but 
jBirith liberal judges, the unskilfulness of the advocate should 
aot affect the merits of the cause. It is to be wished indeed, 
^at he had more clearly defined his object, and the extent of 
Jiis views ; but without reference to the quantity or nature of 
iJ^e support which he would demand from the state, it may be 
.questioned whether the interference of the government at all 
in such a case be justifiable, and if justifiable, whether it be 
necessary. Mr. Shee has said that the memorials of her mag* 
nificence, meaning pictures and statues, are to a great state 
,what his dress and equipage are to a great man — ^necessary to 
his rank, and becoming his dignity ; but among the most 
trifling charges of his establishment. But it may be answered^ 
•that if a great man so far exceed his 'income, that he is not 
,Qnly unable to discharge his debts, but obliged every year to 
lieap mortgage upon mortgage to pay the interest of his in- 
cumbrances, he would act more wisely and more honestly too, 
to put down his equipage, and dress more plainly. Is it a- 
time, when the resources of the nation have been drained al* 
most to exhaustion in a contest for her existence as an inde- 
pen<^ent state ; when every port on the Continent is shut against 
ber .commerce, and her manufactures are involved in distress 
.and ruin ; when her mechanics and artisans are reduced to 
beggary, and the middling classes of society, who once were 
independent, are scarcely able to obtain a homely sustenance ; 
when indeed throughout the empire the heavy pressure of tax 
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accumulated on tax, has nearly annihilated^all present ehjojv 
ment, and destroyed all confidence or hope in the future, is 
this a time to talk of luxuries to be paid for by the people, 
i>?hich the people are at the same time told they are too taste- 
less to enjoy ? If the public purse were supplied only from 
the superfluities of the people, there might be less reason to 
wonder at the little ceremony with which persons so frequent- 
ly propose to appropriate it to purposes for which it was 
never intended : but when it is remembered, that this purse 
is partly filled by the hard earnings of laborious penury, that 
it is wrung from the distresses of the public, can any man of 
common feeling or conunon honesty, consent that one shilling 
of it shall be squandered, in the hope that some painter may 
he immortalized? Mr, Shce talks of men, who will add hew 
levers to the machine which they have set in motion, and at 
length stir those powers of the state, which have been immove- 
able by every other application; and he boasts that when 
their rank and consequence in society are considered, their 
power to procure from the state such aids as he requires for 
'the arts, must appear irresistible. It would not, indeed, be 
the first time that the public has felt the effect of such power- 
ful influence ; but in a case of this sort, it might have been 
wished that reason and justice, not iVre^wfzi/c power, should 
decide. If a man entrust an agent with a sum of money to 
pay a certain debt, and that agent suflfer himself either to be 
wheedled or frightened out of it, by persons who should wish 
to employ it for some other purpose, how could he justify 
•such a breath of trust to his employer, or with what con- 
science apply for a frfsh sum *to replace what his folly had 
lost ? It is true, that a government holding the purse of the 
people, is not exactly in the same situation as such an agent, 
because what it has power to do, it can make laws to justify; 
still such a trust is a sacred one, and a wise government will 
• pause before it trifles with it wantonly, and will not lightly 
jiuflfer itself to be wrought on by any influence, however power- 
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ful, unnecessarily to try experiments on the patience 6f th« 
people. This is not the tiine^ at all events, to propose a tax 
for the purpose of subsidizing tlie powers of taste ; it would 
be aggravating the distress occasioned by fhe Aveight of exist- 
ing burthens, and adding mockery to deprivation. The re- 
monstrant will urge that the object, for which he contendiS, is 
too small for the eye ©f national economy, that " a drop froiSi 
the ocean of our expenditure, would sufficiently impregnate 
the powers of taste, in a country naturally prolific in every 
department of genius ; that every thing necessary or expe- 
dient might be effected at an expence amounting to little 
more than the perquisites of a clerk in office, or the pension df 
a superannuated envoy.'* But the amount of the assistance 
required, is the least important consideration ; it is the princi- 
ple against which the chief objection lies : nor is the existence 
of one abuse, admitting Mr. Shee's insinuations to be just, 
any plea for the commission of another. This is that sort of 
convenient logic, which, if admitted, would serve for a general 
exculpation of all offenders : a convicted rogue might aiwTiys 
palliate his peculation^ by saying there are so many plunderers 
that if he had not committed the theft, somebody else would, 
and therefore the right owner had no particular reason of com- 
plaint against him. If the principle be once openly allow cd and 
established, that government may dispose of the public money for 
other purposes than the public benefit, it will soon be found that 
the national revemie, immense as it is, will not be sufficient to an- 
swer thenumerous'claimsthat will be made on the nh^tional boun- 
•'ty, and that the treasures collected with so much pains, will be 
wasted on objects much less worthy than thepromotioii of the arfs. 
It is the duty of nations, as well as of individuals, to let 
'justice ever precede liberality ; and when a nation neglects 
' this duty, it has not the same excuse as an individual : since 
a nation should be governed by the general and immutal)le 
laws of reason and of right, and ought never to be subject to 
the influence of individual feeling or motives of expediency. 
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For this reason y^hat is called nationa) libe^lit^^ is aljnpst eirer 
national injustice. 

But if Mr. Shee's proposition could be at anofth^ s^soa 
fntertainedy the circumstances of the time, as has been alreadjr 
^^ggested, offer at present an insuperable objection : he admits 
that it is a season of pressure and embairasisment, and yet with 
a strange peryerseness hints, that ^< a number of copcurring 
^^ circumstances, alarming to our national 9up^iority, have 
<< pointed out the present as the important raopient of ex- 
*^ ertion," on the part of govemmeat, in this momentous con- 
cent. And this he attempts to profe by a sqrt of amatory 
metaphor, which might look well enough in a spjinet, but 
makes a silly %ure as an argument. Metaphors are but 
sorry engines of finance; they who seek to openthe purse-* 
Mrings of the people, should be provided with better instra- 
tnentsi. Nor is it much more to the purpose, to urge thfi,t, 
*^ It was surrounded by hostile alarms, in the midst of foQS 
^^ and reverses, that Loub XIY. and his enlightened minis* 
^^ ters, formed those schemes, and created those establishinents 
^^ of arts and sciences, which have constituted the only ti;ue^o« 
^ ry of their age." Louis XIV. was a despot, andhis sidbjeots 
were the unhappy slaves to his ambition ; he heeded not what 
were their miseries, if they could be rendered subservient to 
his vanity and ostentation : he regarded them only Qs hewers 
of wood', and carriers of water, and as such he used thenn. 
The cause which requires to be supported by the es^ainple of 
such a monarch as Louis, must sound rather ungracious to the 
ears of a people who pay mQIions yearly under the persuasion 
that they have liberties to defend. The fables which are 
told of the tyrannic founder of the Egyptian pyramids, might 
furnish an argument as much to the purpose, and full as ad- 
missible. It is rather an unlucky circumstance, indeed, inas« 
much as it may tend to excite the jealousy of a people, who 
are proud of boasting of their independence, that the arts have 
ever been most protected by those who have shewn the least 
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ugBixd f9 ihe liberties of their couQtry. At Athens, and at 
Roiaei in modern Italy and in France, they flourished mosi 
in the sunshine of despotism ; it is a natural and obvious po- 
licy in those who have subverted the liberties of the people, 
to €eek, by 9m. imposing splendour, to dazzle their eyes, and 
Uiod them to their loss ; as a seducer »feeds the vanity of his 
"Victim with gewgaws and trinkets, to banish her regrets for the 
past, and soothe her into forgetfulness of her present degra« 
dation. They may therefore be well excused who feel a dis- 
like to see in this country the arts in the train of power : not 
tjiat it could reasonably be imagined that they have any ten*- 
d^ncy to excite despotic desires in the powerful, or to ener- 
vate the free spirit of the people, but as it is best to avoid 
giving occas^ioa of misapprdbtension and discontent to suspi- 
^ous cavillers, who might argue, that since, wherever the 
government has protected the arts the peoiple have been 
slaves, therefore their liberties would be in danger if the arts 
were protected by government here* At all events, it cannot 
be thought illiberal to wish that in a country professing to be 
free, the arts should continue independent, and that the expo- 
riment.should be made, whether they may not arrive at full 
vigour and perfection, without being forced on the hot-bed of 
power* 

But supposing the ipterference of government, under exist-' 
ing'circumstances, to be justifiable, it still remains to be proved 
that it is necessary, or tliat it could advance the end proposed. 
The first question that occurs is ; Have the British artists ge* 
nius, or have they not ? If they have not, no act of the 
government can invest them with it ; and dullness does .not 
merit patronage. If they have genius, and that they have, 
none but the envious or illiberal will deny, how has it been 
displayed? Mr. Shee will answer. In the production of 
works, which would do honour to any age or nation. If these 
works have been produced without patronage, then patronage 
is not necessary to the production of excellence j but if it is 
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admitted that the arts cannot attain to any degree of perfec- 
tion, unpatronized, then the excellence of the works is proof 
of the extent and efficacy of the patronage bfestowed^ and 
consequently of the little occasion there is for the interference 
or support of government. If the disorders of the Continent 
have, as Mr. Shee strangely phrases it, " cut up the interests 
of the artist with a double edge of operation ^^^ disconcerting at 
once ^^ all those commercial speculations, through which he 
might have expected employment from the printseller, and at 
the same time, occasioning such an inundation of foreign art 
to be poured into the country, as at once swept away all his 
hopes of encouragement from the patron;'* this can at most 
be considered but as a temporary diversion of the current of 
patronage, which must necessarily return into its old channel^ 
when the cause of diversion ceases to operate. The very 
circumstance affi)rds evidence of a taste widely prevailing in 
this country, for the works of art; the supplies of the ancient 
masters are not inexhaustible, and when they are consumed, 
the productions of native genius will be eagerly desired. At 
all events, to a temporary difficulty or inconvenience, it is 
sufficient to apply a temporary remedy : it is not necessary 
to build a bridge over a brook, because it may for once be 
swollen with rains beyond its accustomed limits, when a plank 
or a few stepping stones would answer the same purpose. 
Yet on account of this same ^double-edged* weapon, which 
has already performed its work and is blunted, and the wound 
which it inflicted is almost, if not entirely healed, so that 
nothing but the simplest plaister could be possibly requisite, 
the state is called on to put forth its strength and raise a ram- 
part of defence, within which the painter may safely dream of 
immortality. If however the existence of a particular cir- 
cumstance were a sufficient argument for the adoption of a 
general rule of conduct, to prove which an inverse sort of 
logic would be necessary, the;re could be little reason to com- 
plain that such conduct was not adopted before such circura- 
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stance existed ; and therefore no merit can be arrogated be- 
muse such compldint was not made. Yet Mr. Shee urges 
that, 

*^ As a body, the artists of Great-Bdtain have some claim to the 
** consideration of their country : that they cannot be accused of 
^^troublesome zealy or importunate solicitation : that theinsti- 
*^ tution th^y maintain, is an example of their disinterestedness, and 
** the silence they have observed, is a sufficient proof of their mO* 
^* deration : that they have long looked forward to the needful aid 
^^ of national munificence, and have waited with patient expectation 
5' till they may exclaim with the poet : 

^ I am 90 long remember'd, Vm forgot!' " 

It had certainly been as well to substantiate the right of 
claim, before the claimants were praised for not being impor- 
tunate; and the argument must be rather curious which can 
be assisted by one of the paradoxical conceits of Young. 

But if all these objections, which Mr. Shee will impute to a 
gothic insensibility to the charms of virtu , or those unrefined 
feelings against which, in the notes of the sixth canto of his 
JBIements, and indeed Aroughout the work, he has directed 
the rockets and catamarans of his satire, if all these objections 
were obviated, in what way is it required that the magic in- 
fluence of the state should be employed? The author's views 
are pretty evident ; for to do him justice, he has the merit of 
sincerity, and gives utterance to his thoughts without reserve. 
He would have those times restored when " a great artist was 
^^ considered as a national ornament ; a public benefactor, 
^' whom all were bound to honour and reward ; — when the 
'^ sculptor and the painter rose to be the rivals of their sub- 
^^ jects, and the hero and the demigod were content to share 
^^ in the general admiration with the artist and his work." 
He does not indeed wish to exclude, as, on the authority of 
Pliny, he says the Greeks did, from the profession of the arts, 
all but those of noble blood ; since genius, he observes, is not 
.the gift ot; birth ; but he desires that the artist may be rescued 
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from the pride and apathy of modeim times, ^^ which has de« 
<« prived him of that invigorating elevation of mind, tiiat 
*< results Jrom the consciousness of fulfilling a dignified fiinc- 
<< tion ; while his genius has contracted -within the narrow 
<^ space of respect in which he is confinedf and can no more 
** expand to the gigantic measure of his ancierU estimatiain*^* 
It does not however appear how these objects are to be effected 
by the interference of the state : a decree of the legislature 
may regulate the actions of the subject, but cannot controul 
his thoughts ; and however the existence of illiber^d preju- 
dices may be regretted, an act of the government cannot re- 
move them. Indeed the author seems to have formed an 
erroneous estimate of the power of th^ state, as applicable to 
the promotion of the arts, and as all his arguments and con- 
clusions are drawn from this point, they of course all jKartakt 
of the original error. He has confounded the agent with the 
means. Because Pericles, the Medici, and Louis employed 
the powers of the state, which were in their hands, for pur- 
poses, which under their direction^ere attained, the author 
concludes that the same powers are adequate to produce the 
same effect, forgetting that tlxe same presiding power is requi- 
site to direct them. 

That the arts were carried to greater perfection in Greece, 
and that the profession of the artist was held there in higher 
honour than in England, majr possibly be owing to causes 
which have not occurred to Mr. Shee ; but which operating 
every where, and at all times alike, must ever preclude the 
hope of arriving at th^ same excellence, except under similar 
circumstances. He has discussed the question at some length 
in a note at the end of the second Canto of his ElementSy and 
has treated, with the usual levity and contempt which he dis- 
plays for the opinions of others, the notions of those, who have 
severally attributed the superior taste and genius of the Greeks 
to their climate, their form of government, their religion, and 
their public games. He accounts for their superiority, morr 
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conveniently for his purpose ; and has ingeniously discovered 
in their veneration of the artist, and their love for the arts, 
the secret of their excellence in them. But this is something 
like the system of the philosopher, who argued that the globo 
was supported by an elephant t the motive of this great love 
for the arts still remains a secret, and the respect paid to tht 
artist, it is natural to think, tras rather the consequence than 
the cause iA his merits When the peculiar circumstances of 
Gireece, however, are considered, without any view to advance 
a particular doctrine, or system, there seems no great difficulty 
in accounting for the perfection to which the fine arts were 
carried in that country. 

The remarkable refinement of the Greeks, and their peculiar 
tendency to the cultivation of literature and the arts, appear 
to have originated in the sahie causes, which produce the dif- 
ference between the manners and pursuits of civilized society, 
and of the solitary savage. Polish is the natural consequence 
of constant collision ; and therefore the inhabitants of cities 
are more polite, and set a higher value on the refinement and 
elegancies of life, than the peasant, who lives remote from 
society, and is anxious only to procure the means of subsis- 
tence. Greece, inhabited by a people, all speaking the 
same language, and united together by the institution of the 
Amphictyonic council, and the public games, might be said 
to be, one great city, of which the various states were the fa- 
milies. This singular political constitution, then, accounts for 
the general tendency to refinement which prevailed \ and as 
each of these states was perfectly independent of the rest, the 
same motives which create rivalry and emulation between indi- 
viduals, impelled them to vie with each other in those pur- 
suits, in which it was accounted most honour to excel. This 
rivalry, which their closeness of contact, and constant clashing 
of interest, rendered as strong and ardent as Jhe rivalry of 
individuals, was still further stimulated by the distinctions 
which the public games ofifered to the successful candidate for 
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fame. National jealousy and ambition conspired to incite 
and encourage the exertions of genius, and the artist was re- 
spected as the means of national aggrandizement. It was not, 
then, because Greece was free, that the arts flourished there, 
but because it was divided into a number of small govern- 
ments, all independent of each" other, but living in a state of 
constant intercourse, and thierefore subject to all the incited 
ments to rivalry, by which individuals are actuat(5d. It was 
in this way, that the political constitution of Greece, its 
public games, and its religion, as directing the choice of sub- 
jects, were instrumental in the promotion of the arts : and on 
their revival in Italy, the operation of causes partly the same, 
as far as regarded the political independence of the several 
petty states into which that country had been divided, pro- 
duced effects in a proportionate degree similar. Rome could 
hot brook so near a rival as Florence, and the spirit of emu- 
lation, once excited, spread to Venice and other states, whil« 
in every city the piety or ambition or policy of the clergy, 
were interested to keep pace with their neighbours, in decora- 
ting their church with the splendid productions of art. The 
same feelings cannot exist in this country, unless the Heptar- 
cTiy were restored, which the greatest lover of the arts will 
scarcely think it worth while to do, for the sake of the expe- 
riment. As a state, we live too much as strangers with other 
governments, to feel very acutely emotions of jealousy on such 
matters: all feelings of tliat kind are blunted by the distance 
and reserve interposed between us, or are absorbed in consir 
derations of more immediate and striking importance. 

But as Mr. Shee may be unwilling to allow the reasons here 
submitted, sufficient to account for the perfection of Grecian 
art, and the respect paid to the Grecian artist, it may be as 
well perhaps to explain to him on his own grounds, why the 
ancient professor was held in higher estimation than the mo- 
dern. Whatever value the author may attach to the favour 
and admiration, and friendship of nobility, it is not wonderful 
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that the Greek artists should have enjoyed such distinctions^ 
if, as he believes, none but those of noble blood were allowed 
to practise the profession of painting and sculpture. Among 
the Romans too, the early honour jiaid to the fine arts he ad* 
« duces the authority of Pliny to prove ; but then he proves it 
by an instance of a noble of the Fabian family, |who turning 
paintar^ ^ 

'^ Assumed the palette, as a crest of pride; 
Emblazon'd Art's pure eml^lems in his fame, 
And felt ennobled in a painter's name !" 

Elements. Cant. 6/ v. 356. 

meaning thereby, that he thenceforward bore the surname,- or 
nickname of Painter y that is, that he was called Fabius Pic- 
tor. This argument, however, would only prove, that nobles 
were not considered asi degraded by the practice of painting, 
rather than that painting was ennobled by their practice. 
But then it is to be remembered too, that if these noble artists 
accepted rewards from the government for their labours, their 
reward was at most a crown of laurel; and if it is for this 
merely that Mr. Shee contends, he will find no one ready to 
warn the state against complying with his demand from mo<- 
ii ves of economy. 

It is very true that artists were more respected at Athens 
than in London ; so were courtesans : they were more accom* 
plished, and less common. Some of the Cyprian corps from 
Mary-le-bone might as well claim to be admitted members of 
the Privy Council, because philosophers consulted, and Peri- 
cles married the frail Aspasia, as artists demand the support 
and encouragement of the State, merely because Pericles was 
the friend and patron of Phidias. According to Mr. Shee, — 

^^ It may be doubted, if in any other department of human inge« 
^^ nuity, such' examples of general accomplishment, and yarious 
^^ knowledge, can be produced, as have appeared, j^among the an« 
^^ tient artists] to dignify and give lustre to the character of a pain. 
^^ ter. The autieat masters were proud' of their profession, ani^ 
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^^ practised it as a noble occupatioUf which yielded to qo other m 
^' the talents wlii^h it required, or the powers which it displayed. 
*' They found their art esteened amongat the most civilteed 9^tei, 
'^ ^s tjie pride of cultiTatiou. Drawn out by enlightened polijcy 
■" ifrom the ranks ef ordinary life, as the leaders of public taste and 
^^ refinement, they sought with zeal those qualifications, which were 
^^ nfc.e$$ary to fit t^^ni for ^o hpfiourable a djstuictioii; iJ^fy Oit^f 
'^ to it therefore with minds furnished from the stores of generaj 
^^ knowledge, and eleyated above the little motives of mercenary 
^^ employment, by a just sense of those functions which on\y fenin; 
*^ can ably perform, and only glory can adequately reward. With- 
*^ out any interruption, of their proper pursuits, they at their /et- 
" surfy plucked a wreath from the Poet, the Musician, the Sculp. 
" tor, the Architect, the Scholar, and the Statesman, and often as 
** a r^elaxation from the toils of the pdncil^ rivalled those cha* 
*^ racters in their most laborious exertions V^ 

Eleu . C. 4- Note, p, 243. : 

How far tills higt-flown descriptioii will apply.to thp p^ifi^ 
ter3 of the pre$eat day, it is not o^ce^^ry to j^nquUe ; tli%t ijt 
will jaot apply to many is plai|i, if i^uch r^i^pe is t<^ b^ 
placed on t}ie indignant sarcasms oi ib^ authoi. He 9d9^!t| 
(hat, the Utile gc;aer^l estimation whiph the aris }^ye hitherto 
obtained in this country, may per^ps be ascribe^ sm» mupb tQ 
^a \¥ai)t of dignity and iBdepende&ca in t]i^ ^rtiait>:£MS to ^ 
g^l^ral (^f^ct of Is^iowh^ge and r^fiit^piieut in th^JHibtiO* 

*^ The barren prospects of the painter," sayS he, *^l)0tha« to 
f ^ honour and profit deter persons of liberal edueaifon^ in the 
'' higher classes of ^ocietj^^ fxosfx a^spming that chawv^ter,. Tj«f 
" ambitious or the affluent have Ijttle temptation to encovinter a 
'^ life of arduous and unremitting exertion, which offers no flattering 
^^ hop« of distinction, nor fatiomal prospect of weahhj' 

<^ in steriles campos noltint juga ferre juTcnci." 

^^ The pursyits of taste therefore,. are in a great measure, left to.t]}% 
<' kss prudent enferprize of thdso, who rising from the humbler 
'' regions of soqititf-^ sometimes retain a characteristic of ih^f 
" original station : zcith few advantages of educc^tion^ and little 
'^ qpibition^ beyond ^^^ w^ich pfo/npts, 

" 7^0 five and thritie in ease and luxurj/^^* 

^' thfy too ofien consider Ike arts Qnly a^. a r«fu|;Q f)r«m coarsef 
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^ labovrS) and are som^timeg insensibUio those enlightened tie'm 
*^ and liberal feelings y without which, he who has genius will not 
*' bef respectedj and he who has not genius will be doubly despised." 

£LEM£i7Td. Canto 6« Note, p. 396. 

There is certainly some difference between this account of 
modern British artists, and that of the antient painter who 
only condescended in his hours of leisure^ and relaxation 
from the toil of the pencil^ to enter into a rivalry with the 
poet, the scholar, and the statesman. But were the professors 
of the fine arts now in every respect equal to the ancient mas- 
ters, one reason alone would be sufficient to account for the 
different estimation in which they are held. Their number 
lessens their consequence : the first man, who produced a sta- 
tue or painting, was probably regarded as something more 
than mortal ; but what many are able to do is no longer a 
subject of extravagant wonders if a comet were to appear 
every day, it would cease to be an object of admiration : the 
Peruvian no longer regards a ship with awe or terror. 

This effect, resulting from principles the operation of which 
is universal and immutable, it was no more in the power of 
government to avert, than to produce a revolution in the^ laws 
of arithmetic. But the author has objected, that painting 
and sculpture ar^ treated in this country with less distinction 
than poetry and music, since each of these arts is honoured 
in our universities by the appointment of a professor, while the 
sister arts are entirely neglected. No blame, however, can 
attach to the government on this account, since it has no pow- 
cr to appoint officers in those literary republics ; and if the 
aits have no professor in our universities, they have what may 
te called a university of their own. That the Royal Academy 
IS supported by the exertions of the artists themselves, confers 
much higher honour on them, than any they could derive 
from the appointment of professors in the universities, or as 
pensioners on the bounty of the state. It seems scarcely pos- 
»ibl« to devise a plan better adapted to stimulate the geniua 
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of the artist, and promote a general taste for the arts, than the 
very mode by which the academy is supported : that the aa^ 
nual sexhibition should, create a fund sufficient for this pur« 
pose, is evidence of the effects produced by it on the taste of 
the public, while the talents displayed in the works exhibited, 
is proof of the powerful influence of emulation among the ar« 
tistSr But it may be questioned, if ever a great poet or mu- 
sician was formed merely by attending academical lectures on 
poetry or music, however great the zeal and diligence of tht 
Student, or eminent the abilities of tlie professor. 

If the interests of the arts could be at all promoted, as Mr. 
Shee seems to think they might, by following the example of 
the Emperor Alexander, who has decorated several of the 
painters of the academy of Petersburgh with various orders 
of the empire, it should be remembered, that this also is a 
point in which tbe*government cannot interfere ; the King 
being in his own individual person, by virtue of his preroga*. 
tive, the fountain of all honour. Knighthoods may not be 
so plenty, indeed, in this country, as in the North, 'though the 
crop is not very scanty here; but it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected, that a man, feeling so much for the dignity of the 
art, as Mr. Shee professes to do, would have hankered for 
^ such grinning honour as Sir Robert hath.' It is not very 
•asy to conceive how the genius of an artist would be impro- 
ved by knighthood, or that he would handle bis pencil with, 
greater spirit and effect if dressed in the costume of an order 
of merit. 

' So much for Mr. Shee's demands on the state. By attempt- 
ing to resist them, and to expose the shallowness of their foun- 
dation, I am aware that I have subjected mysdif to the impu« 
tation, on his part, of all those narrow prejudices, by which 
he imagines all those to be guided who do not immediatdj 
enter into his views of the subject. He may * write me down' 
a Goth, as he uncere^ioniously calls all such as < would op- 
|;ose the appropriation of any part of the publia money^ to 
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Ac cultivation of the arts.' If to prefer public right to pubi. 
lie wrong is to be a Goth, I should feel more honoured by the 
title, than Mr. Shee would pleasure in conferring it. But he 
ought to have known that calling names is not arguing. I 
am perfectly willing to believe, on his authority, that England 
lias already surpassed all her competitors in art, and 1 have 
foil confidence in the genius and ambition of our living artists^ 
for the preservation and encrease of the high^honours already 
acquired; I should be most happy to know that their efforte 
are supported by the most liberal and extensive patronage, 
and that they themselves receive all the respect and consider- 
ation to which their merits entitle them : and if any means 
could be suggested, other than those proposed, for the accom- 
plishment of the author's utmost wish, so highly do I venerate 
the arts, and so much respect the professors, 1 should rejoict 
to see such means successfully employed. I esteem the arts 
the ornaments of a state ; but ornaments may be purchased 
too dearly. Public necessity should be satisfied before public 
luxury ; and even then the necessitous cannot in justice be 
called on to pay their proportion for luxuries which they can- 
not share. To speak of myself is irksome; but thus much it 
was necessary to say to avoid misrepresentation, or miscon- 
ception. And now thaf this subject, which it was the prin- 
cipal object of Mr. Shee to enforce, has been discussed, per- 
haps more briefly than might have been done, but for the 

« 

apprehension of extending this article beyond its proportionate 
length, I shall not recur to it again in my progress through 
the Elements of Art, though I meet it almost at every 
step. 

In the composition of his work, it has been the author's aim 
merely, as he informs us, to address himself ^^ to the undisci- 
plined tyro of taste." His instructions are intended for ^^ those 
•^ early periods of . study, for the direction of which, former 
<< writers, have in a great measure neglected to provide. He 
/< takes up the student in tiie wiak an(l helpless moments of 
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*' inexperience, ^ben, an infant in the nmsexyof art, he bfc* 
<^ gins to feel his feet, and moves in tottoring apprehension : 
^^ when all is doubt and indecision^-^^agerness without objeci, 
^^ and* impetuosity without force or direction. — ^His essay is 
<^ intended but as preparatory to a higher course of instruction 
<^ -— a$ introductory to the study of a Fresnoy,and a Reynolds. 
<^ The author considers himself only as the humble u^er, to 
^^ conduct the student into the presence of those, who are bet>» 
^ ter qualified to be the guides of his maturity, and the xaodelf 
<<of his imitation." 

. This i$ modest enough ; but if indeed the author's ambitioB 
iiv^re no higher, he has gone much beyond the bon^d h# had 
proposed to hiitiself, W henc^ver any object has te^ipted hini» 
Ite has nevei* hesitated to wander from the main road, witbouit 
iE[topping. to Consider whether bia ^' undisciplined and helpless 
student" can follow, him. But whether on this account his 
judgment is most to be blamed for elevating his. work above the 
comprehension of those for wlionr he ii^ieoded it, pr his mor 
desty for descending from the station to which he has preteo^ 
sions, mast be left to the determination of the reader of hiy 
book. 

To legiidate on subjects of taste, requires no ordinary degree 
of intelligence and authority. Its principles are so little 
defined or understood, that no general law is ac]$;nowl^dg€4> 
but every school of art is governed by a cxH^e of its own. It 
must be evident to the most common observer, that the prac-v 
ticeof the Roman, and of the Flemish masters, could not have 
been founded on the same principles ; and. that the laws of 
taste, as interpreted at Venice, did not regulate the practice 
at Paris. This may partly account for tlie general impterfec- 
tipn, which the author has n^oticed^ in those workjs which hayo 
been written an paintijig. He ajcknowledges, indeed, wittfi 
2\ sincerity rathor s^lagulai: in his (Situation, that, ^^ there h xio 
y department of human knowledge ifx which sojittl^^ aid is to be 
^5 drawn frwx theory, w derived fijom books.". JJut then it 
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iriiimld seerti that this assertioft is iftade chieffy for tlie ptarposfd 
<rf exchrding from the realms of tas!e all dilettanti critics, 
whose ofuiiions he takes every occasion to treat with the utmost 
conteroin ; for he s^ds, that " to the writings of the professor 
♦^ miifit the student appl j for whafeyer usefalinfbrmation the 
^^ channel, of literatuVe is calculated to aflbrd." It might have 
been doubted, however, whether a strong objection miglit not 
}nstly lit* against the professor, on acconnt of the natural pre- 
judice which he must be supposed to have in favour of his own 
style J but the atithor has not left this a matter of cloubt, for 
with his usual consistency, he states— 

*^ That ati ordinary painter, although a man of s<?nse, and well- 
*^ grounded in. the theory of his art, seldom proves a successful 
H teacher ; for what he wo!ild establish by his precept' he destroys 
*' by his example. He will in vain point out to others the road to 
** excellence, while*lie himself travels another way. Even a good 
^* painter may b^ a bad rnstructbr, if his integrity is not equal to his 
** talents ; if be has not as piuch candour as genius ; if he is not" 
'^ conscious of his defects, and capable of acknowledging them ; if 
" he does not, in short, forget himself in his precepts, and sacrifice 
^^ his pride to his pupil, atid' Ms art," Elem, Note, p. 29. 

It is true that this passage refers more immediately to the 
instance of a master giving lessons to his pupil ; but that does 
not materially alter the case ; it is admitted that the judgmen^, 
of the professor js liable to be influenced by his practice. In 
this difficulty, it is no little merit perhaps in tJie author to 
have confined himself tfo entirely to general precept y, and gene- 
ral remarks on the various style of the different schools of art, 
that it is not easy to discover which he himself prefers, or which 
he would advise the student to adopt. 

If instruction had been the author's only aim, it is scarcely to 
be supposed that he would have written in verse, whfen he niight* 
haveexecutod his purpose so much more conveniently and eilec- 
tually in prose. To dogmatize in verse, and hitch precepts into' 
rhyme, may indeed be more gratifying to the vanity of the prc- 
ceptor^ but yields much less profit to the student. Whether it 
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was with a view to obviate this objection, that the autlmr overran 
his pages with the endless dissertations which he has appended 
to his lines under the denomination of notes, he has not told us, 
but he has confessed, that they appear rather as principals than 
appendages ; and though he says, that ^^ a little more experi- 
^^ ence of the press would perhaps have enabled him to com- 
*^ press his annotative exuberance within the limits of typbgra- 
^^ phic propriety :" — ^he urges as an excuse, " the advantage of 
'^ support and elucidation which the subject may receive from 
^' this kind of running accompaniment.'' But as his accom- 
paniment completely ovetpowers his melody, it had better beea 
avoided altogether ; or he might have more properly prefixed 
his notes to his poem in the shape of distinct ^says. After 
all, however, this is a matter little worth disputing about ; it is 
not the first time, as some have observed, that verses have been 
used as pegs to hang notes upon ; but it may be added, that 
Mr. Shee's verses had need be strong to bear so ponderous a 
weight. Since they will so readily admit however of being 
ctached from the poem, it may be as well to consider them 
separately, and after a slight view of their contents to dismiss 
them. 

Among much that is extravagant and paradoxical, these 
notes contain a very considerable quantity of original and en- 
tertaining matter. Wisely determining to think for himself, 
the author has only adverted to the dogmas of the monarchs of 
wr/w, to cxpose'and ridicule them. To the dilettanti critic 
he has shewn no mercy, and Winckelman as the head of the 
^ct is the constant butt at which his keenest shafts are aimed. 
The character which he has drawn of this very learned but 
fanciful writer, is perhaps rather overcharged with severity, 
but its spirit is amusing. — 

** The observations of Winckelman upon every work of taste 
** which he describes, are in the highest style of that penetrating 
*< class of critics, who unacquainted with the real powers of the art, 
^^ about which they treat, are always sure to see much more thau 
'^ their author intended, or than his work could possibly express. 
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» — 

^ Ris adrntration deHghts ta dwell in little distinctions, and delicate 
'^ discriminations ; he loses sight of the leading sentiment, the grand 
<^ character which the artist has impressed upon his work, to follow 
^^ the refinements of imaginary emotion, in the corner of a iiroutfa,or 
<^ ^e cut of a(n eye-brow. He gravely parcels out the face like a 
^^ map of the passions — finds in every feature a different sentiment, 
/^ and thinks^ when he has set them all at variance, that he has pro« 
** nounced a panegyric on the whole. 

^^ Criticism in the hands of Winckelman, and those.who resemble 
^^ him, is precisely that which has been so well described by La 
*^ Bruyere: *^ La critique souveiit n'est pas une science: c'estuQ 
^^ metier oii il faut pins de sante que d'esprit, plus de travail que de 
^^ capacity, plus d- habitude que de glinie." 

*^ The mortifying deceptions which were passed upon him, for 
^^ the purpose of exposing his presumption, had littie effect in re« 
^^ pressing it. He was to the last the ' mighty scholiast of taste^ 

* that awful Aristarch 

< Whofie front was plough'd with many a deep remark ;' * •' 

Pope. 

'^ before whom the artist and the connoisseur were alike dismayed 
'^ and discoip^ted. By the fiat of absolute authority he divided the 
'^ whole empire of vii^tuy assigning the province of genius to hit 
^^ friend Mengs the painter, and reserving the department of taste 
" for himself." Elem. Note, p. 125. 

His observations on the absurd reasoning of those, who vio- 
late the rules of perspective, under a &IIacious pretext of 
taste,' though fantastically expressed, are strong and just : and 
he ridicules very successfillly the folly which wilfully sacrifices 
the beauties of propriety with a view — 

* To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.* 

The passage which coi^cludes .his remarks on this subjeet| 
affords an admirable specimen of his general style : — 

'^ The fearless wing of genius may laudably brush away that cob* 
^^ web code of critic legislation, in which pedantry and prejudice 
^^ have delighted to entangle the interests of taste, and endeavoured 
^' to tie down the talents of every age to the practice of antiquity. 
*' But we should be careful how we are induced to authorize, loi- 
'^ der any circumstances, a departure from the principles of science, 
*^ or the precepts of truth j how we are led to tolerate, much less to 
<^ applaud an indulgence which militates against the fundamental 
^' laws of natural propriety ; in order to invest with all the honours 
'' of admiration those capricious aberrations^ those glittering eccen. 
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'< tricitaei of Art, vrhkk not beiag reeoncileable to. nature or emm^ 
^ mon sense^ assume the character of irregular e](cellpuce, and aU 
^^ ways claim our homage, in proportion as they ate beyond our ex.* 
^^ planation or comprehension. 

^^ Those beauties may well be dispensed with^ which will not 
*^ grow within the pale of propriety, and if all the flowers of this 
** description were excluded from the pastures of taste, the garden 
^^ would not be less blooming or attractive. 

^^ This doctrine will probably be considered as ettraordinary, 
^^ by all that class of enthusiastic admirers, who pique thcmseWes en 
<'^ the possession of a sensibility of taste, far beyond the phlegmatic 
^^ coarseness of ordinary facii>lties. Those martyrs of moral sym. 
*' pathy, who eternally vibrate in tremulous oscillation between the 
*^ agonies and the ecstacies of life, have no respect for merits which 
*^ can be made ia^elli^ble to common capacities : with them, rea*^ 
^^ son and common sense ace cold and vulgar critics, who judge 
*' when they ought to feel, and question when they should adore. 
^^ In a iinefrenzy of ctelight^ tSiey tush tothe9anctMary ef senHment, 
'^ from the ri^ tribunal of tike understanding^ and what they can. 
'' not defend with justice protect by superstition. They delight to 
*^ lose themselves in a sublime obscurity of meaning ; to wander in 
'* an agreeable confusion of the fdcnlties amongst the inetpressibfes 
<^andindeflneables Of taste; and are never so thoroughly satisfied 
** of thefr superiority to us common mortals, as when under the rap- 
*^ttrfcars Influence of an adtoiration excited by perfections which 
<^ can be neither understood nor described."' 1i)lcm. Note, p. 81. 

On \\itf same just ptinciples of tliinking, tbe autlio* denies 

t&e aaihoirity ol' p^cf^^doit, when^kt erident opposvtion to pro** 

[)Vfe<y and: troth y and adiaits* no example, howeter illastriousy 

to be an eis'citse for «iror. Re observes, ^^ th«it precedents arcf 

*^ seldom necessary, but ^hen principles AWt» be sacrificed^ 

5^ for that which wiH stantfby reason, need no« be propped by 

^\ authority." 

" We erecty" says he, ^^ into precedents' the defects of gi^eatmen, 
** and are content to be wrong if we can but plead their authority* 
'^ Tl>u# <»he namo even of Raphael is not- unfrcq«ently bi»ought for* 
^**w»rd to bear evidence irt fevout of imbecility and bad taste ; in 
^^ tfte Cartoon of the m'i>racuFons draught of fishes, hifr raodeof freat- 
*^ iftg» the boat has- been consftlered asaMecisive instance to- prove, 
** ihttt it: is sometTimes necessary to* depart from the strict rules of 
^^perspective and vulgar propriety. Critics' have discovered that* 
*^ if the figures were proportioned to the boat', they would be too 
** sttiall for the pi»oper impression of the subjecl?, and if the boa€wepo 
**' proportioned to the figures, it would be' too lai'ge forthte dimen^ 
f ' no» of the piuture.'^ ExiSM. Note, p. 9^. 
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. . Mr, Shce has^ howeyer, proved most decisively, that this 
disproporiioa of parts was neither necessary to the subject, nor 
efficient to the attainment of any excellence, which could not 
be otherwise preserved 5 and has observed, tfcat the exampte 
even of Raphael would not justify any modern artist in ^sending 
his fishermen to sea in a bathing-tub/ *- 

Kor has he combated wi^.h less force and skill the arguments 
of those who defend the unskilful colonring of Poussin and the 
Roman school, on the ground of it? being peculiarly suited to 
grand historical subjects ; who talk of '^ an historical colouring 
*^ peculiarly iadapted to elevated subjects, and a severity o^ 
^^ style suited to the grand character of art." His reaisoning 
on this subject, evinces much good sense and taste, and ap- 
pears unanswerable ; and, to such miserable cant, the lash of 
his ridicule i^ justly and skilfully applied. He has aUy vin- 
dicated too, in another place, the principles and views of the 
Caracci in the foundation of their school at Bolofirna; from the 
imputation of those, who seem to have questioned tbkeir pro- 
priety or practicability merely because they misapprehended 
them. Indeed, Mr. Shee has shown himself to be tlioroughly 
coaversant with the history of liis art, and has discriminated 
with considerable skill the merits and defects of the different 
schools : on such subjects his judgment is seldom wrong, and 
always liberal. While he pays the just tribute of admiiation to 
the genius of the old madters, h^e does not OFveclook the meritsof 
contemporary artists.. Wherever praise is due, he bestow&it 
widi. a wariEB sancerlly, as honourable to himself as those whom 
he commends. His character of Barry is drawn with great 
t^irth and spirit. — . 

^' Barry, ambitious of renown in his art, and hopeless of any opt 
^^ portunity mc^re, favouralile to his purpose, proposed to adprn thev 
^^gjqeat room of '^ th^ Society of Arts,'* with a series of pictures,. 
^^ illustrative of the progress of man towards civilization and scieace. 
*^ To complete^this extensive work, he devoted himself to poverty 
^^ and seclusion for seven or eight years ^ subsisting on means scarce* 
^[\^ adeq[uate to th#. SK^Qrt of. nature in the humbled station ^ 
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^^ and by its exbibitian to tbe public wben finished, be obiiuned, af 
^^ the whole reward of his labours — five hundred pounds I - 

'^ Nor did the affluence of honours compensate for the penury of 
^^ profit ; notwithstanding the zeal^ the perseverance, and the abi. 
^^ Iity which he displayed, he found it difficult to Hre^ even on the 
*' humblest scale of expence, in that city which his genius has so 
^^ much contributed to adorn, and died at last the object of a pub* 
^' lie subscription, 

^^ The merits and the manners of Barry were certainly little suited 
f ^ to the time, and still less to the country in which he lived* As a 
^^ man, he would have been more distinguished in the age of Peri- 
^' cles ; as a painter, he would have been mpre esteemed in the age 
^ of Leo ; in Greece, he might perhaps have been a sage, as well 
<^ as an artist ; the leader of a sect in philosophy, and the founder 
^^ of a school of taste. In England, he was only an oddity at whom 
^^ every body stared, whom few appreciated, and fewer still under. 
** stood. 

^^ In his art and in his manners, he alike mistook, or rather dis- 
'^regarded, what was essential to his time : inthe/ormer, hefoL 
^' lowed the Roman sehool, when only the Venetian was admired ; 
^^ in the latter, he neglected urbanity, when urbanity was neees. 
'^ sary to please, and allowed himself to be rough and independent 
^^ amongst those, who always demand our respect, and often our 
^^ obsequiousness, 

^^ Neglect, mortification, and disappointment, wrought on Barry 
^^ their usual effects in irritable and ambitious minds : he withdrew 
^' from the contest, not defeated, but disgusted : hf sunk into hinu 
'^ self with an indignant feeling of worth unregarded : a proud con.* 
'^ sciousness of having meant well and merited better of his coun« 
« try." Elem. Note, p. 161. 

This is in a better style and manner than he usually writes : 
Hor is tbe sketch of Opie less interesting :— 

^^ Emerging from an humble sphere by his own strength, and un« 
^^ inilnenced by those predisposing impressions, which generally re. 
^^ suit from the regular discipine of the faculties, according to the 
^^ forms of systematic instruction, his mind was stamped with a 
^< character of intrepid curiosity, of unyielding independence, from 
^V which, perhaps, his most conspicuous merits were derived." 
* ^^ In some part^ of his art, he rose to great eminence : in the 
^^ powerful relief of his object he may be sa)^ to vie with Rem- 
^^brandt, Carravaggio, and Velasquez. Sometimes, perhaps, this 
f^ praise was obtained at the expense of merits more estimable ; but 
<f in characters of age, and strong expression, where vigour of effect 
^^ is .peculiarly appropriate, he carried it to a degree of projection, 
^ wUch, if it has boen equalled, has certainly never been sanntSMd. 
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*^ In that particiilar quality of colouring called tone, he was 
^^ also, at one period of his practice, conspiciiously skilled. 1h% 
<< deatii of James the Sixth of Scotland, and some of his pictures 
^^ psHited for the Shakspeare Gallery, displayed a depth, and 
^^ richness of hne, which are not always to be found in his voUbm 
*' sequent works. The desire of freshness ai^d purity of tinL 
^* much influenced his pencil in the latter period of his life, and 
'^ sometimes occasioned a crude and chalky effect of colottting^ 
^ which impaired the general Impression of his merits. 

^^ His manner was broad, bold, and original; pursuing truth 
^* without prejudice, but generally without choice; faithful, bat 
^^ not minute In imitation ; always forcible in effect, but often feebl« 
^^ IB design* 

^' A short time before his death, he was appointed to the Pro. 
*^ fessor's chair of painting, in the Royal Academy ; and if he had 
^^ liTed to digest and complete his course of lectures in that estab« 
^' lishment, his profession would have derived instruction and de. 
'^ light from his unhesitating boldness of inrestigation — his origi* 
*^ nality of remark and ingenuity of argument. He was one of ^ 
'^ few characters which are to be met with in society, who see with 
•^ their own eyes, and hear with their own ears. Untutored iii 
'^ the awe of authority, a name had no influence upon him when 
'^ opposed tjo an argument. He was no yenerator of time, nor 
^^ respecter of prejudice : he was an original thinker, whose mind 
*^ rushed fearlessly forward in search of truth, wherever it'seemed 
^^ likely to be found; and if the peculiarity of his opinions some. 
^^ times excited surprize and prOToked opposition, the ingenuity 
^ with which they were maintained, seldom failed to shew gresUt 
^^ rigour of thought, and singular acuteness of observation.'' 

Elbm. note, p.^65«' 

la his attack on authorities and systems, the author has oc-* 
casionallj suflfered' himself to be borne away in the ardour of 
pursuit beyond just limits. He has not even spared the vene- 
rable name of Homer, to whose whole works )ie ^oes not hesi* 
tate to prefer a single Greek statue ; much on the same grounds 
irhich led him, in the comparison he instituted between the 
claims of poetry and painting, to award the palm of genius to 
the painter. He has stated little to justify the flippancy with 
which he speaks of ^^ the practice of Homer, and the ipse 
disit of Aristotle." In fact, he has been ambitious to shew his 
talent^for metaphysical disquisition, and has not much cared 
what was the subject : new has ho bten a little ingenious in the 
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creation of difficulties, foi' the mere purpose of dilplaying hit 
skill in overcoming them* 

Of his poem it will not be necessary to say much^ nrar coa^ 
sidering the length to which this article haS abiady extended^ 
would it be proper. His verse is much better than his prose; 
as what constitutes the chief defect of the one^ is scarceiya 
defect in the other. Great^ poetical powers are not requisite 
for the composition of a didactic work : judgement and eiqpe* 
rienoe are to be looked for rather than imagination or inyen- 
tion* Just thoughts expressed with clearness and energy, 
illustrated by apposite allusions and examples, and conveyed 
in unafiected and harmonious verse, are all that can be rea- 
sonably expected. Such expectations Mr. Shee has, in ge- 
neral, fully answered, and has not unfrequeatly exceeded* In 
his first canto, he exposes with much spirit the prejudices cS. 
the followers of various systems, and thus concludes a pointed 
ridicule of the devotee of antique. 

'^ A firm believer, travell'd Torso took 

<^ His faith on trust, aor looked at Natare's bocdc; 

^^ The pure aatiqae, his creed io every part, 

^^ The ancients, his erangelists 0% art ;. 

'^ Their works the gospel of his taste receives, 

'* And Rome's infallibility believes." 

£lem. Canto I. 1. 287. 

The Venus de Medici and the Apollo Bclvidere are de- 
scribed with great animation in the second canto; and seem to 
have commiyiicated to Mr. Shee's verse a portion of their 
grace and beauty. The passages, however, are too long to 
be extracted entire, and it would be doing them injustice io 
present a partial view of them. It is impossible not to be 
pleased with the fearlessness of criticism, with which he has 
asserted the rights of Rubens : the following lines conclude 
tha passage. 

*' As petty cliiefe fall prostrate, and obey, 
. ^^ While monarchs move their strength in proud array ;^ 
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<^ But when the pomp is past, 4^e peril o'er^ 

^ Rebel against th^ rod they kiss'd before ; i 

f^ fid CBTiliing tribes who roam the graphic waste, 

^^ Sp^^rce rescued from the mva^ state of taste, 

<^ Assail the rights of Rubens, grudge his praise^ 

'^ And talk hi^ treason 'gainst the state he sways; 

<^ B«t, wfteu tntunpliuit crowned in every part, 

^^ He mpyeff in some vast eoitirpriz^ of art, 

^^ His lawful claims, licentious critics own; 

^^ And wond'rlng painters bend before his throne." 

Elbm. Canto HI. 1. 259. 

' Though no advocate for the pursuits of the Fkaiish School^ 
he defends them liberally from the sneers of affectation^ anil 
the contempt of fastidious criticism. 

^' Let not the pedantry of ta^te despise 
^^''llie humbler beauties of Batavian slues: 
^ Tho' Painttng there, no epic wreath requires, 
*' Nor feels, nor feigns to feel, poetic fires ; 
** Content on boors atjid burgomasters still, 
♦^ At wakes and weddings to display her skill ; 
<* Tho' Fancy too, each towering flight deterr'd, 
'' Degenerates there, a tame domestic bird ! 
^^ In homely scenes alone, familiar found, 
*' To skip, and sport, and flutter on the ground ; 
*^ S^trong in their glass reflected tho» we own, 
^ *^ The broad low comedy of life alone ; 

•* Ytt Truth is there and Natute, while we trace 
*^ Her coarser characters and common fkce^ 
^^ Avows her image; mark'd in every part, 
^' And by her sanction consecrates their art." 

Ele)! . Canto III. 1. S^f « 

Many other passages might be pointed out, which reflect 
much hoiioujr on the author's taste and liberal mode of think- 
uig I but the e3:tracts ajready madje, will be suflicient to con- 
yey a general idea of the poem. That it has many fault9 is 
true ; hut in a work of no higher pretenrions, they may well 
be overlooked. 

Of his prose style, it is scarcely necessary to say, after the spe- 
cimens that have been exhibited, that it is vitiated and mcre- 
triciotis to a degree almost if not absolutely without parallel. 
He seems to have endeavoured to make every particular sen- 
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fence, as it were, a picture; and to have selected for this par« 
pose the most extravagant figures and tbe gaudiest colours. 
To speak in^the terms of his oi?n art, there is no keeping in his 
style ; every part is equally laboured, and stands equally pro- 
minent. His metaphors are so grotesque and ridiculous, that 

< ft 

it is not easy to^ say whether they will excite most mirth or 
contempt in the reader. It would be too severe a senteiice oa 
the writer, who ceuld seriously talk of <^ stirring with his 
^' small pebble the lake of public feeling,'* to doom him to 
the fete of St. Stephen ; but it would be almost worth while 
to try whether a dip sufficient to let him know the nature of a 
lake, might not cure him of his metaphorical madness. It is 
very palpable that he has been frequently led into contra* 
dictions, by his inability to resist the temptation of pointing a 
sestehce, or levelling a sarcasm. The little patches of Latin^ 
-with which he has here and there decked his work, neither 
improve its value nor appearance : but a trifling vanity of thia 
sort deserves no severity of reprehension. There is certainly 
a good deal of novelty and spirit in many of the author's ob- 
servations ; but as a whole,-his production cannot be better 
characterized than by a passage of his own, contained in a 
note to the fourth canto, p. 254. 

^^ Didactic writers, in general, are more desirous to shew 
^^ themselves than their subject, and labour rather to display 
^^ the powers of their eloquence than the principles of their 
^ art. The author almost always supersedes the teacher; 
<< and where they can amuse by their wit, they are seldom 
'^ solicitous to instruct by their science. Every thing, there- 
<' fore, is pompous and exaggerated ; raised to the altitudes 
^< of affected enthusiasm, or refined to the siftings of subtle 
'< discrimination." 
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The most correct description of external niiture, though 
by its minute accuracy it may satisfy the understanding, if 
it be unanimated by dramatic action, leaves the reader cold ; 
and mere descriptive verses, though ever so characteristic 
and excellent in their kind, must still be deficient in m hat 
constitutes the very essence of poetry, since they can awaken 
na latent sympathy of the Heart. They may force us to 
acknowledge the skill and industry of the writer; but they 
are as little calculated to confer on their author the envied 
appellation of a poet, asjjhebest drawing of Richmond-hill 
or Westminster-abbey would* be to elevate the drawer to the 
proud eminence of a great painter. Nor is the talent of affix* 
ing proper epithets to 

'^ The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 
The yellow beech, the sable yew," 

aufficient to raise those awful, tender, or pleasing emotions, 
which it is the province of the poet to excite* 

Aware of these objections, which on both sides of the Chan* 
nel have been repeatedly urged against descriptive poems, 
Mr. De Lille, in his preliminary discourse, admits that ^' To 
** describe for the sake of describing is a folly ;" but contends.^ 
that " If it be done with the view to diffuse the knowledge pf 
*^ the processes of the arts, and the appearances of nature, it 
" is not only allowable but needful ; and whatever is needful, 
^^ is always irreprehensible." This argument, however, docs 
not Establish the necessity of communicating such knowledge 
in veffie. Sober prose appears far better adapted to convey 
descriptive details when they are designed to ^instruct. Al- 
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though the inversions in French poetry be not many^ yet the 
constraint of rhyme and measure renders the admission of 
terms, which are not exactly the proper expressions, unavoid- 
able, and often obscures that nvhich should be taught in a 
clear, precise, and distinct manner. It is chiefly on this 
account, that almost every attempt to unite poetry and science 
has hitherto failed; and were it not for the long notes by 
whicti it is accompanied, even Mr. De Lille's work would 
frequently be found unintelligible. When he says, 

^* Ou plutot, qnand je vole k la celeste voute 
" C'est a toi, cher DeJambre, ^ dinger ma route ; 
'^ Toi qui sus reunir, par un double pouvoir, 
^' Les beaux arts au calcnl et le goi^t au savoir. 
^' L'hnmortel Isaac, de ses mains souveraines, 
*' Dos mondes etoiles te confia les r^nes ; 
'^ Vieni? ; et sans m'effrayer du sort de Phaiton, 
^' Que je monte arec toi sur le char de Newton l^^ 

How is the young French student to know that the immortal 
Isaac is the self-same Newton, whose name is mentioned 
three lines after, since it is not customary in France to say Ic 
chevalier Isaac, as the English speak of Sir IsaaCy but always 
le chevalier Newton ? To an English reader, the expression is 
besides in danger of appearing rather facetious, as it involun- 
tarily recalls the idea of little Isaac; and to the French rea- 
der,, it must necessarily seem pedantic, because the measure 
-of the verse requires the name of Isaac to be read /-^c-ac, as 
being composed of three syllables, which is contrary to com- 
mon pronunciation. 

What information could be obtained, without the assistance 
of notes, from such lines as, 

'^ Suivant les corps divers la lamiere varle; 

'' Dedaigneuse des uns, aux autres sif marie. 

^^ Si i'obscure mati^re absorbe les rayons, 

'' Le noir frappe nos yenx ; mais lorsque nous voyons^ 

*' Des corps oh vient tomber I'eclatante lumi^re, 

'' La masse des rayons rejaillir toute entiere; 

^^ De la blandbeur alors I'oell ressent 1m effets.'' 
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But then of what use is an idle jingle of words, which has not 
the least claim to poetical fire, harmony, or embellishment, 
if it requires a long commentary to be understood ? Besides, 

^^ Si 1' obscure matiere absorbe les rayons, 
^^ Le noir frappe nos yeux;" 

is, we apprehend, not philosophically correct, since the ab- 
sence of light, r obscure matiere j cannot strike the eye; and 
the end of the line, ^^ mats lorsque nous voyonsy'*^ is intolerably 
prosaic. The expressions '' r obscure matiere*^ and ^* rfe- 
daigfieuse des unsy" are also hardly reconcileable with good 
taste. 

When, in appreciating the comparative merits of Virgil 
and Lucretius, Mr. De LiUe observes of the latter, that 
^^ Nature had granted him but a portion of the poetical ta- 
^* lent, which she had bestowed entire on the author of the 
^' Georgics," whatever may be the justice of the observation, 
it certainly applies to Mr. De Lille himself. His philosophi- 
cal poem is really, as he confesses, " cf 2/w genre un peu 
*^ froidy^ notwithstanding the episodes with which he har^ 
attempted to supply its want of warmth. 

The assertion, that " thQ art of treating a subject is nothing 
" but the art of digressing from it without abandoning it 
'^ entirely,'* is rather paradoxical. We shall, therefore, quote 
Mr. De Lille's expressions : " L'art de traiter un sujet," he- 
says, " n'est que Tart d'en sortir sans s'en eloigner; on en 
*^ trouve rimage dans la navigation anoienne qui se tenoit 
^^ tottjours k port^e de la terre et 4 la vue des cOtes." He 
then adds rather exultingly : " Qu'on me permette sur cette 
*^ sorte d'omement quelques idees assez nouvelles," and illus- 
trates his new theory of episodes more fully, by the following 
remark : 

^^ S'il est n^cessaire que les episodes se rattachent au dessein 
^^ g^n^rai de Tou^rage, 11 ne I'est pas que I' idee principale de 
^^ chaque episode soit en rapport imm^diat avec le fond da sojet; 
'^ au contraire, plus ces ornemens accessoires lui sont ^trangers^ 
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*^ plug ils jettent dans la composition et de nouveamte it de ^mk\k^ 
^^ premiers charmes de tons les ouvrages d'imagination." 

And in support of this observation, he instances, his episode 
at the end of the canto on the Vegetable Kingdom, where, 
after having treated of flowers, and said — 

^K Et siir la mer, enUn, souvent aux matelots 
*^ Leur parfum presagea la terre et le repos ;" 

he introduces Columbus, on his first voyage to America, 
smelling the perfume of flowers, at the moment when his 
followers are going ta murder him, foF having decoyed theni 
so far from home. This propitious circumstance serves Co- 
lumbus to animate his crew to fresh exertions^ which ^aable 
them to reach tlie shore. Mr. De Lille connects this episode 
, again with the main subject of his soi^, by making the saHoKS 
.crown Columbus with a garland of flowers : 

, ^' On redouble d'efforts, on aborde, 'on arrive ; 

^^ Des prophetiques fleurs qui parfument la rive 
*' Tous couronnent leur chef, et leurs festons ch^ris, 
'* Presages des succes, en devlenhent ie prix." 

Tins slight connection of the episodes with the principal sub- 
ject, which Mr. De' Lille recommends, is the only novelty 
which \ye have been able to discover in his vaunted theory of 
tligreissions. It reminds us of the trick of a gentleman, who 

never went into company witliout having stored his memory 
'' with three or four anecdotes, which he would contrive to retail 

at all events, even when the turn of conversation was not m 

the least favourable to their introduction. 

The reason why Mr. De Lille has borrowed very little of 

the elocpent Bufibn, is, because ^* Depredations committed on 
"*^ the rich are more easily found out, and more severely pu- 
<^^' nislljed by the police of literature." Might not this strange 

avowal suggest the uncharitable supposition of his Tjeing ia 
'the habit 'of stealing from obscure' iivriters?' Surely, when a 

poet attempts to sing the discoverjifs i6f j5<:ience^rand the phe- 
^KfHnena: of.4[iatUre, i4 is no di^^^^^^^.^P'*^ merit to 
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eoiiflfoll the best autiiais: on the subjects which he intends to 
treat, provided he paints with poetical en^usiadm what they 
have recorded with diligeat attention. 

We should have been tempted to arraign the title of Mc. 
De Lille's poem as a misnomer, since it treats of the three 
kingdoms of nature only in the four last cantos, the first four 
being taken up with the four elements ; but the plan of the 
poem was suggested by the late M. Darcety of the Academy 
of Sciences and National Institute of France, who observed, 
" That the four elements being combined in the three king- 
*^ doms, these two parts of the work were by no means incon- 
'^ gruous, and migfet form a regular whole." 

The first canto, on Light and Itre^ opens with the GeriiUs 
of Natuie appearing to th^ poet in a dream, and ordering him 
to celebrate the beauties of nature. The poet obeys. B[c 
begins with a violent invective against the love of sj'stems, 
tunes his lyre to sing the' light^ calls Apollo to his aid, and 
implores the astronomer Dclambre to guide his step^, lie 
then describes the prismatic decomposition of light and i{s 
different effects ; the^ coruscations of the Aurora Borealis, cjr ' 
Northern Hght^ which he represents under thcj form^of a fe- 
male, jealous of her Eastern sister, against whom she prefers 
very foolish complaints to the God of Light, in a lon^ heavy 
speech. From light, the poet passes to heat and fire, and • 
enumerates the advantages which men derive from both. 
The transition from fire to electricity is in his ha^ppiest 
manner: 

" Mais c'est peu que nos arts r^gnent en Souverains 
^' Sui* ces terrcstres f^^J?; que gouvernent nos mains; 
^' Le feu des Dieux iM-tneme a connuHeur puissancej 
'^ Et la foudr#, a nos pieds vlent niourir en silence." 

and so is the description of the electrical machine and its 
powers. The contrast of the horrible effects of the exjilosion 
of gunpowder in fire-arms and mines, with the peaceable 
scenes of the fire-side at-home, is well inlagined; but the 
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descFiption of the latter is rather tediously dilated. Together 
with some conceits like 

^' La V6nus s'apper9oit qu' elle est chftre k Vulcain.'* 
and 

" Et le lit conjugal rend gr^ce au coin du feu.'* 

It offers the picture of many family pastimes, among which^ 
that of the Slipper is however too vulgar, even in France^ to 
merit a place in a philosophical poem. 

'^ Ici sous des genoux qui se courbent en voiite 
^^ Une pantouile agile, en deguisant sa route 
** Va, vient ; et quelquefois par son bruit aga^ant, 
*^ Surle parquet battu se trahit en paasant." 

The canto terminates with a short address to imagination. 

The second canto, on Air^ states its nature, combinations^ 
utility," its effects on the reflection of light, and its gravity. 
This leads to the introduction of the names of ToricelU and 
Pascaly the latter of whom having like Mr. De Lille been bom 
in Auvergne, this circumstance reminds the poet of his native 
country. He then passes to the elasticity of the air, and/sings 
the Steam Engine in the following strain ; 

^^ Au.dessus des bassius sur qui 1' onde bouillonne, 
'* Dans les concavites d' une longue colonne . 
*^ Son epaisse vapeur, du bassin ecumeux * 

" S'exhale dans le ride en tourbillon fumeux ; 
^' Suivant que son nuage ou s' Glance ou s'af^isse, 
^* Le docile piston ou remonte ou s' abaisse, 
*' L' industrie k son choix en gouverne le jeu. 
^^ A peine la fumee, enfant 16ger du feu 
^^ Dans le tulse d' airain ou sa vapeur s' amasse 
" Du piston qu' il refoule a soulev6 la masse, 
*^ Une eau froide, avec art introduite en son sein 
^' Dans son canal brillant la r^frwdit soudain ; 
^^ £t par le froid magique, arr^te^ en sa route 
*' Une immonse vapeur tombe reduite engoutte ; 
*' Alors le lourd pkton sent le fardeau de P air 
^^ £t retorobe en glissant dans sa prison de fer. 
'* Cependant un levier qui dans 1' air se balance 
*' Suirant que lafumee ou s'abaisse ou s^elailce, 
^^ Monte ou tombe, et s' en ?a jasqu'aux antres profonds 
'^ Arracher leurs trcsots aux entrailles dejS mont^ 
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*^ Ravit le noir ch^rbon k la mine feconde 

^^ Extrait le plomb, V airaiu; puise et reverse Fonde ; 

*^ Ainsi I'art asservit pour ses travaux divers 

^^ Et la terre, et les eaux, et la flamme, et les airs." 

The terrible effects of winds and tempests, particularly in 
the frightful deserts of Africa, where whole armies have been 
buried under burning sands, are pourtrayed with glowing 
colours. The destruction of Cambyses' army is acknow- 
ledged to have been taken from Darwin. We are only sorry 
for the poor conceit which closes this animated description : 

^^ mais de savants debats 
** Pour dcfinir les vents iniitent leurs combats ; 
^^ Tout est trouble et discorde,, et les cris de P ecole 
** Egalent en fracas les cavernes d' Eole." • 

• The influence of the winds on navigation, on the heat of 
summer, and the frost of winter, is next described, and fol- 
lowed by a moving picture of the plague, from the desolating 
scene of which the poet gladly turns to the melodious effects 
of the vibrating air in musical instruments. He bestows high 
praises on the harps and pianofortes of Ehrhard, and on the 
wonderful execution of SSjan on the organ. 

^^ Sous ses rapides mains le sentiment voyage ; 
^^ Chaque toucfae a sa voix, chaque fil son langage ; 
**^ II monte, il redescend sur 1' echelle des tons, 
' ^^ Et forme, sans desordre, un d^dale de sons. 
^' Quelle varietej que de force et de grace! 
*^ II frappe, il attendrit, il spupire, il menace : 
" Tef till gre de son souffle ou terrible ou flatten r, 
'^ Le vent fracasse un chene ou caresse une fieur." 

This Comparison, with which the canto finishes, is certainly 

beautiful. 

The third canto, on Water ^ describes the different effects 
and qualities of this element, the horrors of an inundation, 
the comforts of bathing, which are enlivened by the story of 
Damon and Musidora, translated from Tliomson's Seasons, in 
a manner not unworthy of 4hc original; the beauties of rivu- 
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lets, lakes, and rivers ; tlie efficacy of mineral wateihi, Snfl the 
Bustle of a watering-place ; the various changes which Tfater 
undergoes in different temperatures, its transmutation into 
ice, which leads to a short description of skaiting. 

" L? hiver a ses plaisirs ; son soufile rigoureux 
^' SouTent est le signal des courses et des jeux, 
*^ C' est alors qu' emporte par un coursier rapide 
*' Court le traineau leger surla neige solide. . 
*^ Alors, en'se joua.nt, des pieds arm^s defer 
*^ Vont sillonnant les flots. endurcis par 1' hiver. 
^^ L' ceil se plait k les voir dans Icurs joAtes rivale* 
*^ Poursuivant k V envi leurs courses, inegales, 
*^ Se chercher, s'cviter et se croiser entr' ^ux. . 
^' Souventl^ fer glissant trahitun malheureux; 
*' II court, il tombe, on rit; lui, reprenant courage, 
^^ Se relevc, rcpart, etvenge son outrage.'' 

This is followed by a hail-storm, and a fall of snow, with the* 
distressing story of the wood-cutter perishing in the snow, 
which is likewise a free translation from Thomson. 

Both versions, the first of which is only acknowledged as 
such, are too lon^ for insertion. Some lines arc almost lite- 
rally translated. The English poet says : 

In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing atrd the' vestment warm; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their Sire 
With tears of artless innocence, alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. 

This is rendered in French ; 

" Enyain en T attendant sa femme preyoyante 
^^ Prepare du sarnient la flamme p^tillante 
" Et de clauils vetements, et son sobre festin ; 
<' Par ses toudhants regrets le rappelant envain, 
" De ses enfants cheris la troupe aimable pleure ; 
** Envain, d' un air timide ontr'ouvrant leur dcmeure 
<^ lis avacncent la t^te etle cherchant de V ceil 
<^ De frayeur et de froid frissonnent sur le seuil ; 
^^ Sa femme, ses enfants sa cabane cherie, 
" II ne les verra plus ! '* 



1!bK. ^^nte closei ^itb a tvibvete of piiaiser %9 tbe Cdwi^ <£ 
th98£|, wbo on MoliDt St. Bemsftd Axest tbem^elve^ in sdyinip 
the traVetterS) that^ A^ithout their assistance,' ^ould pttrisk hqh 
der the snow. 

The fourth caBtO; on Earthy records the wonderful dl6Cd¥e^ 
ries of modern chemietry . Lavoisi^'s name is introduced :— 

'^ Lavoisierj tu parois, et par tot I' uiiiters 

^^ Aj)prend que V eaa contient deux princes dif^rs;'*' 

but not a tear is dropped on his barbarous fate. The account 
of the diamond contains a just tribute to Newton : — 

*^ II pare la grandeur, il orne la beaute, 

*^ El pour comble d'honneur ce Newton, qui des mondes 

^' Dirigea dans les cieux les spheres vagabondes, 

'^ Jetant un oeil per ^ant dans Tayenir lointaiB 

*^ D^yina son essence etpredit son destin," 

An animated description of the revolutions of oar globe 
names^ Cuvier as the principal discoverer of the organic re* 
mains of animals in the quarrietnear Paris, and closes with this 
spirited abhorrence of war : — 

*^ Mais plus puissante encor que le feu du yolcan, 
^^ Et la mer turbulente et PaftVeux ouragan, 
*^ La guerre aux pieds d' airain, T inexorable guerre, 
^' Bouleverse en courant la face de la terre. 
^' Parcourez Punivers, yoyez de toutes parts, 
** Des plus fieres citts les cadavres 6pars : 
*' Sion pleure son temple, Athenes son portique, 
^^ Rome a ses murs nouyeaux demande Rome antique,. ' 
^^ Et de sa yieille pourpre etalant les lambeaux 
*' Son ombre ensanglantee erre sur des tombeaux. 
^'.Tombeauxj trones, palais, tout perit, tout s' ^croole; 
^' Dans le meme torrent le meme sort les roule ; 
* ^^ Tandis que de POlyrape habitant les sommets, 

'' Dieu seul yoittout changes et ne change jamais.'^ 

4 

Mr. De Lille now enters upon the theme announced by tho 
litle of his poem, the three kingdoms of nature* In his fifth 
canto, on the Mineral Kingdom^ he briefly enumerates the 
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diflferent mineral and metallic substances ; and to prove himself 
an adept m his new art of treating a subject by digressing from 
it, he tediously narrates the adventures of Ormondy DolcSy and 
Ehirej who being obliged to fly from Florence during a poli- 
tical storm, find shelter in a deserted mine, and when restored 
to their former greatness, apply themselves to study. 

This heavy narrative takes pp twenty-one pages, and the 
didactic or descriptive part of the canto not more than seven, 
in which we find many verses as unintelligible as — 

^^ Et ce metal docile ou I'onde s' emprisonne ." 

* 

Who would guess that this is lead? Quicksilver, however, is 
well described — 

^^ £t le mercure enfiin qui connu par soa poids 

<^ £n globules roulants glisse et ftiit sous nos doigts." 

* 

We only lament that the author has not availed himself of 
the afiecting story of that Austrian nobleman who for a time 
was condenmed to the quicksililir mines at Idria in Friuli, and 
whose young and beautiful wife voluntarily accompanied him 
io such a dismal abode. 

In the sixth canto, on the Vegetable Kingdom^ we recog- 
nize the elegant translator of Virgil's Georgics. The forma- 
tion and grafting of plants ; the circulation of their juices ; 
their peculiar characters and nature ; their colours, attributes, 
and varieties, are followed by a just tribute to the memory of 
JLinnty of whom it is prettily said, that — 

^^ Le Zephire agitant ses ailes odorantes 
'^ Porta vers son berceau les doux parfums des plantes ; 
^^ Deji ses yeux fixoient leurs formes, leurs couleurs 
^^ Et ses mains pour hochet demanderent des fleurs." 

From the rearing, habits, and loves of plants, which are dew 
scribed in Mr. De Lille's best manner, he passes to the princi- 
pal vegetable products which constitute the food of man, or 
enlarge the sphere of his enjoyments ; and the fire with which 
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lie sings champaign^ leads us to suspect that the sparkling 
Iflass had not been long removed from his lips -when he wrote : 

^^ Mille Tins diff^rents, sous mille noms divers, 

**^Voiit charmer, ^gayer. consoler Pnnirers ; 

<^ Ai brille i leur t^te^ ai dans qui Voltaire 

<^ De nos i^gers Francois vit F image leg^re : 

^' C'est Tame in plaisir, le charme du feBtln. 

<^ Dans le cristal briilavt son nectar argentin 

'^ Tombe en perle liquide, et sa mousse fumeuse, 

^^ Booilionne en petillant dans la conpe ^cumense ; 

^^ Pais ecartant son voile avec rapidity 

^* Reprend sa transparence et sa limpidlte. 

^^ Au doux frimissement des esprits qa'il recele, 

^^ L'all^gresse renait, la saillie etincelle ; 

^^ Son bruit plait I V oreille, et sa couleur aux yeux ; 

^^ Son ambre en s'exhalant ya faire envie aux dieux, 

^^ £t I'odorat charm6 savourant ses pr6mices, 

^^ Au goiit qu'il avertit en promet les d61ices.*' 

The canto closes with the episode of Columbus, mentioned in 
our introductory remarks. 

Of the seventh and eighth cantos, which treat of the Animal 
JTmgdbm, the former relates the general organization of animals, 
their varieties^ forms^ qualities, instinct, labours, and industry ; 
and glances rapidly at the beaver, elephant, bee, ant, silkworm, 
whale, insects, serpents, and birds. The snail is well described, 

^^ Ce reptile gluant qui traine sa maison :*' 

but when, speaking of its eyes, Mr. De Lille adds — 

. ^^ Ces yeux pour TcdiI de Thomme admirable spectacle, 
^^ Dont les notres k peine egalent le miracle, 
^^ Et que Dieu seul peuU^tre une fois put former ;" 

he is evidently betrayed into a reminiscence of a line of Vol- 
taire's — 

« ' L^ instruction fait tout, et la main de nos p^res 

' Grave en nos foibles coeurs ces premiers caracteres ; 
*' Que 1' exemple et le temps nous viennent retracer, 
£t que peut.^tre en nous jDieu seul peut.effac^er.' 

We cannot refrain from transcribing Mr, De Lille's aj)os- 
trophe to those descendants of the feathered tribe that are 
doomed-— 
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^ 1o bMoh ibe hassb- confiiutfiieat of tike ea^e^' 

it offers^ so- cbaracieristic a contrast Vfith Thomson^s sentiment 
on theisame subject. 

The thoughts of the Frenchman, accustomed to the fetters 
of despotism, and weariiig tbem ifith his usttal levity, are en- 
tirely engrossed by the frivotetts advantage -which the impri- 
soned bird derives from being fed and Hursed by the hands of 
beauty — whilst the Eaglish bard bemoans, with exquisite feel- 
ing, the loss of liberty, which nothing can compensate, and the 
calamities which are its inevitable attendants* 

The French poet says— 

*' .^^ Fiers d* hafoitar un«' hriilemie eag^y 

" Deserteurs des forets et tvamfages des boi», 

^' Paisibles casaniersTotis vhrez sousnos tok». 

*' La sans aller aa loin, qu^ter 4 1' aTenture 

*^ De vcms, de tos enfanfs fincertaine pature, 

^^ D'une jeune maitresse esclaves fatoris, 

^' Par elle caresses et par elle nourris, 

*^ Au lien dn ver rampant, de la sale chenille, 

^^ L^ Sucre le mouron nouvoit votre familie ; 

^^ Chaque jour la beaute x&r'wni d* un air naoE^ 

^' Yous ofTrir le biscuit e^; P echarde friand^ 

^^ Porte siir tos besoins une yne attenitiye, 

^^ Soigne la propret6 du li«a qui vbus daptiTe, 

^^ A TOS maux passagers assure un prompt seooursi 

*' Prepare vos hymens et soigne vos amours, 

** Vqus appr^te du bain la fraicheur delectable : , 

*^ Vous luTez dans sa coupe, assistez a sa table, 

^' Foldtre?- sur son sein, perchez sur ses cheveui, 

'' Et son amant lui*meme est jaloux de vos jeux." 

• 

Born on the soil of true liberty, and unused to consider the 
gilded chains of slavery otherwise than as chains, the Englisli 
poet exclaims — 

*" Be not the Muse asham'd here to bemoan 

* Her brothers of the grov^ by tyrant man 
^ Inhuman caiugjit, and in. the narrow cage 
^ From liberty confin'd and boundless air, 

* Dull are the pretty slaves, their plumage dull, 
^. Ragged, and all its bright'ning lustre lost ; 

3 



^ Nor is that ^p4g]itly wildness in tlietr notes^ 

*^ Which, clear and vig'rous warbles from the beecTi.' 

'The last caato exhibits a short view of the imaiiaeES of cli£^ 
jrent snimals. The fidelity of the dog — 

^^ Un riche marchandoitls chiea d' ua malbeureiHr, 
<^ Cette offire Paffligea : Dans moniiestin funeste, 
^' Qui m' aimara, ctit.il, si mon chien ne me reste I 

ib contrasted with that of the cat, which is-^ 

^^ Fixe par T habitude ct non par F amitii§." 

In the description of the horse, Mr. De Lijie has enfeehied 
iSbR never yet ea^celled picture drawn l)y. Job. 

•The whole concludes with flie assertion iifmari*s superiority 
over the ^brute creation: — 

*^ L' homme lit dans les'cieux fl navigue dans Y air, 
*' Hgottverne la foudre, fl maitrise la nier, 
'^ Emprisonne les veats, endhaine la tempSte, 
*^ Et roi par la naissance, il 1' est parla conqufete." 

which superiority is particularly asserted at the moment of 
death, when — 

^^ ........ du tombeau qui s' ourre a sa fragilite, 

*^ Part le premier rayon de P immortality." 

The notes, Mhicli form at least one-thirdof the two volumes, 
explain the meaning of some verses that would be unintelligi- 
ble without them, and elucidate some modern discoveries. 
We doubt, however, their being perfectly satisfactory to the 
philosophical enquirer. 

We certainly. allow great merit to Mr. De Lille's new poem 
on the thrjse Kingdoms of Nature. It betrays no symptom of 
the author's advanced age, and if it does not add any thing to 
his well-earned famje, it is sure not to detract from it. The 
few incidental blemishes, which we have ventured to notice, 
are far from, obscuring the nupierous beauties of the work : but 
independent of the objections which we have stated in general 
against all attempts to coimbine the embellishments of poetry 
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with the tenets of philosophy, we cannot help thinking that 
the domain which Mr. De Lille has chosen for the range of his 
poetical talent, is by fiur too extensive. The consequence has 
been, that whilst he is evidently labouring to circumscribe his 
subject within due limits, he is guilty of unpardonable omis- 
sions, or hasty and superficial accounts of important topics, such 
ms the thermometer, aerial navigation, earthquakes, tropical 
plants, cataracts, and others. We could wish that Mr. De 
liille, in imitation of Du More$tier*s Epitresd Emilie sur ta 
Mt/thologiey and Dr. J. AikitCs Calendar of Nature^ had 
thrown the notes, into the work, and given those didactic de- 
tails which require accuracy and clearsess of sxpression, in 
prose, and that these scientific details had been occasionall j 
enlivened by poetical description* His style has often all the 
ease and familiarity of epistolary correspondence, and he is 
never greater than when he is describing domestic scenes and 
occurrences, which in letters might have been more frequently 
introduced. 
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In the annals of painting, it is related of a certain practi* 
tiener, that he had acquired a singular method of «xecutin£ 
his pictures, which was by laying on the colours with his fin- 
gers : when this was mentioned to Michael Angelo as a curi- 
ous circumstance, that great artist replied, ^* The simpleton! 
why does not he use pencils f^ *Ti» perverse to go round 
about, when the direct way to your end is known, and open : 
and to contrive difficulties for the sake of surmounting them, 
is a preposterous abuse of the faculty of invention. The ab* 
surdity is greater, when you choose a circuitoui^ path which 
will not conduct you to the end proposed, and when you cre- 
ate to yourself difficulties which cannot be surmounted. Such 
more especially is the case of those writers, who, having un- 
dertaken to exhibit a modern subject to the public, are ambi- 
tions of dressing it up in an antient garb of Greek or Latin. 
In certain circumstances indeed this practice may be appro- 
ved of; as when something of general concern to mankind is 
to be published to the world ; for instance, some discovery in 
medicine; upon which account, treatises of that science have 
been usually composed in Latin. But that a piece of British 
history, in which few beside the inhabitants of the Island can 
be interested, (and such is the book before its,) should be writ- 
ten in Latin by an Englishman, shews a wron^ judgment in 
the very frame and conception of the work. It shews that 
information, which is the chief end of history, is not the chief 
•bject of the author : for undoubtedly he could have explain- 
ed himself better, and more clearly to the understanding x>fhij9 
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readers, in his native language : but this was a proprietj 
which he neglected, while in pursuit of something else. 
' Among the objections to composing in a dead language, it 
is unnecessary to mention the impossibility of expressing mp- 
dern inventions with propriety. A battle fought with can- 
non, musquetry, and bayonels, is particularly unfit for Latin 
description. Here Dr. W. is unfortunate: his subject invol- 
ved him in the relation of %hts, and skirmishes, and the va- 
rious operations of modern warfare. But there are other 
objections, though perhaps not so obvious, or strong. He who 
writes in a dead, and therefore unknown tongue, is ignorant 
pf the propriety (and even the import) of every phrase that is 
not established by antient authority: but as ^uch authorized 
phrases are by no means numerous enough &x every . purpose^ 
he is sometimes obliged, for want of a phrase that will accu- 
rately express his idea, to content himself with one that comes 
near to it. Sometimes, for the same reason, he is forced to 
adopt a general term, when, if he had been writing in, his na- 
tive language, he would be particular and distinct. Hence will 
arise a frequent repetition, or a sameness of phraseology. The 
pamphlet under review, contains but 145 small octavo pages.; 
yet how often recurs the phrase " siibpdlihus esse, haberi^ S^cJ*'* 
to signify being encamped : see p. 70, 89. Nor less often do 
we meet with iwcerf a /fttTwiww, orsomewhat like it; as, pulu'- 
dum incertay p, 17; incertapalus^ p. 47; Jluvii incerti uidaj^ 
p. 90 ; tlie same wprd to express the various dangers and 
difficulties of fording a river, and marching over a bog. So 
again, common ideas are repeatedly exhibited mider meta* 
phors, uncouth and strange to modern readers : for example, 
danger by res alece plena, p. 24, 115 ; the central place of an 
Island, or country, by umbllkusj- -p. 60, HI; an advanced 
reason, by adulta* oestas^ p. 10, 127; ver aduUum^p: 130. 
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* Primo mense "reris, didtur nOTum yer ; secundo, ver adnltum-; 
t(6rtio, prxcepg : sicut etiam Sallustius dicit ubique nova a^stas^ aduFta, 
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. These are some few of the objections which lie against mo*^ 
dern writers of Latin in general : what is peculiar to this au*- 
thor shall be noticed hereafter. 

His work contains an account of the Rebellion, in the years 
1745, 1746. The plan of it i^ regular, and well arranged. 
It comprises an exordium, a short introduction to the subject, 
taken from the extraordinary calamities of the royal house of 
Stuart; a preliminary digression upon the geography, na- 
tural productions, and inhabitants of Scotland ! then comes 
^e proper business of the history, from the first landing of 
the Pretender in North Britain, to his final escape into France; 
afterwards are related, the punishments inflicted on the Rebels, 
the confiscations, the laws passed in consequence of the re^ 
bellion, and the efiects produced by them ; and in conclusion 
of the whole, we are carried on to the death of the Pretender, 
and even to the extinction of his family, by the subsequent 
decease of Cardinal York, the last male heir of that house« 
This is a comprehensive design, and complete ; it leaves no* 
thing behind : but now, to see more particularly how it is 
executed. 

The first paragraph of the book runs thus : 

^^ Si cui eorum, qui hunc libellum manibus contrectaverint, mu 
^ rari fortasse subeat, ' qiiam potissimum ob caussam, non tarn bel. 
*^ lum, quam belli accessionem & quasi particulam conscripserim, 
** in initio opusculi, quo, perlecto fortasse eo, baud opus fuerit, 
h hoc habeat responsum, Exili ingenio parem convenire materiam : 
^^ modo ea res omnino exilis dici possit, in qu^, licet ab exiguis 
^^ profecti initiis, & maximi, & nostri imperii religiones, jura, 
^^ libertates, omnia denique divina humanaque baud ita pridem 
" vertebantur/' P. 1. 

This is setting out unluckily. He suspects that some of his 
readers may think it strange that he should choose for his 



praeceps. So says Servlus; but he is not correct; for in Salt^st. 
Beli. Jugurth. this phrase occurs : Ea tempe&tatc (nam sestatis extre. 
jmumerat;) p. lt)8. Ed. Lon. 1714. 
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subject such a bit of a war, (as he calls it:) and indeed it is, 
as if a writer, some 60 years hence, shpuld select from the pre* 
sent war, the campaign of the Duke of Branswic Oels. But 
whatever his choice be, the reason he alledges for it is strange 
enough ; exili ingenio parem convenire materiam. If the work 
had been imposed upon him,- a task not to be avoided, this 
plea would have been good and proper ; but when the under- 
taking is voluntary, is it any excuse for publishing an insig- 
nificant trifle, to say, that it is suitable to the author's genius, 
that it is as much as he has abilities to perform? Besides, 
how does the excuse agree with his title-page? Is it for an 
author who assumes the titles of LL. D. and S, S. A., ^' \^bo 
• may write himself LL. D. in any bill, bond, qi]jittance, or 
obligation;*' LL. D. to pretend that his slender capacity is 
equal to trifles only ? He does not believe so himself, nor 
"would he have you believe so ; for^ lest you should take him 
at his word, in the next sentence he tells you the importance 
of his subject : viz. to record a transaction, in the event of 
which, your laws, your liberty, your religion, every thii^, in 
short, was concerned. 

The second paragraph discovers somewhat more of his 
design. 

^^ Stuartae Gentis cladesac calami tates altius repetere, — prndens 
^' omittq. Pauca tamen, quasi labris primoribus, degustanda cen« 
'^ sui, quo, nomine ^ jamjam interituro, certamen regni vitcque 
^' postreiDQin, ilorentibus regiae adhuc faiDili:e opihus conlatum, 
^^ documentum posteris daret, non decantatum illud & pueris de« 
^^ clamitantibus ablegandum, nempe summura fastigium summura 
'^ essefortunae hidibriutn/sed, quod iiomines parum insipientes, in 
" ipso vitas stadio & curriculo, snbinde fugisse videatnr, nimirikin, 
*' umbram ipsam ac memoriam'prindpatfts, extorri, inopi, pere« 
^^ grino, circumdatns, imperio optime constitufo hos^m ex con. 
" tcmpto p(jenitendum identidem peperisse.*' P. 2. 

Here he professes to moralize: and having (as it were) for- 
gotten, or. shook off his weakness, he rises with the port of a 
mora than o/dinary teacher : for he disdains to inculcate the 
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IKxtmnon and puerile lesson, viz. that Fortune sports most 
iritfa the highest conditions of life : he will te^ch you some* 
thing that has escaped the observation of wise men; which is, 
that, under certain circumstances, a poor exile, or foreigner ^ 
may prove a troublesome enemj to a well-constituted govern* 
ment. Whatever value the author may set upon this piece 
of information, it will hardly appear new to the readers of En^ 
glish history : they who have perused the reign of Henry 7th, 
with the attempts of Simnel and Perkin Warbec^ must be very 
dull if they have not already made the same reflexion. 

Now to do right to the author, I must declare my belief that 
he would never have admitted these exceptionable passages, 
if he had written in his native language : but that which 
would not bear a scrutiny in English, may pass for a hand- 
some flourish, when set off in elegant Latin. 

The geographical description of Scotland, the account of 
its various animals, and the delineation of Highland manners, 
altogether extending to 21 pages, (a 7th of the whole) forms 
a part too large and disproportionate to the rest ; since it can 
be considered only as a digression, in which some of the to- 
pics are but little connected with the main subject4 Take for 
an instance what is said of the waters and fishing. 

^^ Pisciuin exquisitissimorum tI immense referti Scotorum lacus 
*^ fluviique, siye cupediarum ayido (nisi Romano plane fastidio, 
^* praeterqu^m in Oceano pisces gigni negayerit) siye arundini 
^^ hamuloque inhianti, in deliciis merito habendi. Neque id juris 
^^ grayatim hospiti, vel in hisce sordibas, concessum : quum, uti 
*^ priscis sasculis, omnibus in usum hominum affatim suppetentibus, 
^^ nibildum proprii, nihil alicui innotuerat, ita Tel hodie loci nemo 
<< ejusce rei usumfrnctum singulis negaverit, quam vix unirersi aut 
^* imminuere aut corrumpere yaleant. Solus piscatoris asmulus 
^^ haliaeetos, nonnunquam tanquam iratus & minitabundus in. 
"strepit.'' P. 11,12. 

Granting that it is pertinent to his subject, to inform us that 
the lakes of Scotland abound with excellent fish, and that 
every one is permitted to angle in them, and allowing too his 
pretty coaceit of the Osprey, yet what has the fastidiousness 

p F 2 
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of the old Romans to do here ? What possible reason for the 
mention of them, or their paradoxes ? And why must we be 
sent to a Latin writer upon husbandry, to learn what they 
meant by denying that fish could be bred any where but in 
the sea?* 

It is in the course of this digression, that Dr. W. describes 
the Scotch plaid ; which he maintains to have been made of 
various colours in antient times, as well as now. Upon this 
important point he has met with some contradiction, which 
puts him quite out of temper, and makes him call names. He 
says, p. 18, ^' Clamitant idiotae nonnulli, hodiernam esse to- 
>^ gam versicolorem. Adirent isti,'vellera, modo Grsec^ intelli- 
" gerent, Diodorum Siculura.'* Some idiots make a clamour, 
and say that the party-coloured plaid is a modern invention, 
I wish they would turn to Diodorus Siculus ; but the block- 
heads do not understand Greek. After this little triumph 
over their ignorance, he unmercifully crams them with a hard 
morsel of that very Greek, which he knows they cannot di- 
gest ; and brings Diodorus asserting, in express terras, that 
the Scots wore striped garments. What pflfence Dr. W, 
may have received, I know not; but here he lias fallen into 
the ruile language and manners of the writers of ariticism, 
without any provocation whatever, that appears. 



* The piissage in Columifella, to which Dr. W. alludes, is proba« 
biy this : Vetus ilia Romuli progenies non solum piscinas, quae 
ipsi constfuxeraut, frequentabant, sed etiam qnos renim natura 
lacus fecerat, ccuavcctis marinia seuiinibus replebant : inde Velinus, 
indeetiam Sabatinus, et item Vulsiniensis et Cimiuus lupos anratas. 
que procreaverunt, ac siqaa siut alia piscium genera dulcis iitidaet«« 
lerantia. Mox istam curam sequens aetas aboleVitj.et lautitlae focu. 
pletum maria ipsa Neptunumque clauserunt, Et jam cum ayorum me- 
moria circumferturM. Philippi (telut urbamssimura quod erat luiu- 
riosisslmum) factum atque dictum: Nam is forte Cassini, ctlm*apHd 
hospitvm cJEuaret, oppositumque e vieinoflumine lupum degustisset, 
atque expuissr't, iraprobum factum dlcto prosecutus, ** Peream^ 
(inquit) uiiri piscem putavi.." Cblumel. lib. viii. cap, xvi. 
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• In the narmtive of the Pretender's expedition, (which 
makes the proper subject of this history) the author has given 
H clear and circumstantial account of all the transactions to 
Ihe defeat of the Rebels at Culloden ; the sequel (not less in- 
teresting) which relates the various distresses, dangers, and 
escapes, of the unfortunate adventurer, will afibrd entertain- 
ment to those who like to see »an English story neatly told in 
Latin, With the battle of Culloden all resistance ended; 
and with the flight of the Pretender, the rebellion may be 
said to have been terminated : but the narrative is continued to 
inform us of the immediate cbnsequences of the rebellion, and 
farther, ofthe restoration of theforfeitedestalcs, and thedilfe- 
rence between the former and present condition of the High- 
lands : circumstances, which, though not strictly a part ofthe 
story, serve to round and complete it : and the author has judi- 
ciously availed himself of these topics to give two or three ad- 
ditional pages to his book, the subject of which afforded hiui 
but scanty materials. 

To this account of the contents,! will subjoin (as a specimen 
of the writer's style and manner) his description of the deci- 
sive engagement at Culloden, 

'^ Inter infestos exercitus campus erat undequaque apertus, nee 
'^ ineptus pugnae, modo pares aut non impares adraodutn congrede- 
^' rentur. Jamque in procinctu stant montani, quum regii impe- 
^' ratores meridie propinquo intra ii, plus, minus, M. P., rem 
^' extemplo gerendam persentientes, signa consistere jubent. Ibi 
*^ perduellium exercitu per tubos opticos perlustrato, itinerisque 
** ordine mutato, Cumbrius, duplici peditum aciei in medio con- 
** stitutae, validas equitum alas a latere circumdat, subsidiis pro re 
** nati proferendis in agmen ultimum subductis. Ilisce ex animi 
•^^ sententia dispositis, spatium pc P. vix supererat, quum perduel- 
'' les, regiis, quibus tormenta majora per locum uligiiwi obductum 
'' pertrahenda erant, nonnihi! cunctantibus, pu^jnam eminus ocoe- 
^' pere, caeterum* imperite adeo & oscitanter, ut, practer gregarii 
** eujusdam militis crus suftVactuin, nihil plane damni diuU rint. 
*' Atpalude jam supera(a, binisque tormentis camnestribus singulis 
" inter cohortes dispositis, tormentarii regii, quibus artis sude iisus 
" eximius, e propinquo colliniantes, terribilem adeo inter Scotoi 
^^ stragem edidere, ut quocunque majoris moduH globus acciderit, 
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f ^ quum saucios ac semineccs humi coacenrisset, integra inter sn. 
f^ perstites semita relinqui videretur. Montani ab eo genere pag. 
^^ nandi pras caeteris abhorrentes, etiam atque etiam comixiiniis rem 
*^ gerendi signura deposcunt. Interea, Carolus, Moravius, Staple. 
^^ tonus, quorum h celerrimis promptissimisque consilus pendebant 
f' Tictoriae momenta, tanquam stupore perciti, haerere, seque mutud 
^' percontari, modo alii alios, modo^ fcedam suorum stragem con. 
^^ tuentes/ Jaroque signo emisso, occisoque qui ferebat, inter 
^^ fremitus caedesque inultas tempus adhuc terebatur. Tandem 
'* Macintotii, carni&cinam suorum non ferejites, ultro prorumpunt. 
" Atrox ibi luctatio fuit, ut inter stoli^B feroces militemqae ntu 
'^ belli armorumque discipline egregiun(. Namque mojitanos in- 
^* composite nuUoque ordine irrumpenies ex adrerso cohortes saeyo 
^^ adeo glandium imbre excipiebant, ut^ pluribus occisis, superstitum 
" pars dextram versiis decUnarent ; reliqui yerd, obsti'natts in 
.^^ caedem ac perniciem animis^ cohortes Burrelliam Monroianamqne 
'' prope ad internecionem casderent. Breyis ea yictoria mag&i 
^^ constat, namque e prim^ acie qui supererant intra ordines re- 
^^ ceptis, secunda acies, pars genibus nixi, pars in humeros su6rum 
'^ proniores, expectato dum montani usque ad ora tormentorum 
^' succederent, mistum jam & confusum agmen unica displosione, 
^^ aut sternunt, aut ayertunt; paucis admodiim qui in rabiem ac 
^' desperationem yersi porri usque tenderent ad unum occisis. 

*' Hisce ad sinistram fortiter, quanquaminfeliciter, gestis, per 
*^ reliquam aciera par neque animoriim neque corporum effectus 
'^ respondebat. Ferunt nonnulli, Macdonaldos loco principe inter 
'^ clientelas (id enim honoris sibi nunquam non'ante^ habitum freme- 
'' bant) eo die, sive forte fortuna, sive per contumeliam depulsos, 
^^ segnius quam pro yetnsti recentiye glorii rem gessisse. Ka res 
^^ utcunque se babuerit, id certe constat, quod, primo Maclntoti^ 
^' orura procursu, Macdonaldi & Farquharsoni composite magis & 
'^ ordinate ad manum conserendam progrediebantur ; unici displo-. 
•' gione data, strictls mucronibus ad corporum complexum y^turi; 
^' C£teriim eo ipsotemporis momento suorum ad dextram congredi- 
f^ entium stragem conspicati, pedem referebant. Intere^ duces 
*^ regii, prima perduellium acie pfbflfgata, haudquaquim depugna^ 
^'^ turn esse rati, pedites denu6 ordinatos continebant; equites 
5^ autem in iiicoippositos immissi baud impune ferebant : namque 
" turbati quidam manipuli a sinistra perduellium pon^ macerisun 
^^ vivarii Cullodunensis reducti, refectique, praeter gregarlDs mi- 
^^ lites ijionnullos, ex Argatheliensibus, ductores ordinum duo 
5' vexillariumque unum occiderunt. At dirutA. macerii (ruinae 
*^ adhuc cemuntur yestigia) facinus intempestivum sanguine lue- 
*' bant, Ab alteri parte Macdonaldis in ultimam aciem receptis, 
^' justi utrinque exercitAs saltern imago renovata. Adliuc Tir yiro, 
^^ cohors cohort! adversa ; adhuc in medio palma, &, recrudescente 
}' pugnA, etiam ipsa Britannia in ancipiti fuit, Caeterum dispares 
i' partium spiritus ; namqi^e montani^ super Verum omnium, qu| 
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^ pretfiebantur, inopiam, suomm cladibus paventes & attoniti, 
^^ animo9 d^sponderant. Simui, k latere equestris procella iil- 
<^ gruebat, Si a fronte infestus hostis ad integraDdum prasUum pe- 
** dem proferebat. Jam inde fuga baud dubia fuit; quum primiim 
*^ paBci paucis aggregati.quaquaversiim dilabuntur, mox, unLverso 
^^ agmine bipartito, prout caique obvi^m, sibi consulunt. Pars 
<< ^irsecipua vicinos Badenochiae clivos, ubi equitibus insequutio 
** perdii^ciiis^ nacti^ inrolumes evadiint ; caeteris rnneniessum ver- 
** sus recto itin«Te fugientibus^ expediti equites terga csedunt. Ne- 
^^ que ullum saevitiae genus eo die praetermissum. Jaroque Cum. 
^' brio Innernessum praperant^ obriilm fit k Stapeltono duce orator, 
** qui tieeem instantem deprecaret, seque suosque omnes in fidem 
'* yictoris permitteret. Curtnm ac pro victore responsum, ' De- 
^^ dant mod6 sese^ nihil atrox passuros.' , His auditis, Galli Hi. 
^^ bernique, poiiitis ^rmis, sese dedidere. * Innernessum regiis 
•* coticessum. 

*^ Copiis aperte fugani circumspectantibus, Stuartus, equo inci- 
^^ tato, pugnam instaurare statuit ; nequidquam obnitentibus ami- 
^' CIS, donee SuUiyanus, qui plurimiim apud eum poterat, arrepto 
^' frasnO) conrertit. Is finis obsistendi fuit." P. 98—102* 

The last circumstJince here mentioned of the young preten- 
der, is remarkable in this view, that a similar action diverted 
(perhaps saved) his great-grandfather in the fatal battle ot 
Naseby* The reader will not be displeased to i>eruse Lord 
Clarendon's relation of it. 

" The king's reserve of horse, which was his own guards, 
with himself in the head of them, were even ready to charge 
those horse who pursued his left wing ; when on a suddain, 
such a pannick fear seized upon them, that they all run near a 
quarter of a mile without stopping ; which happen'd upon ai^ 
extraordinary accident, that hath seldom fallen out, and might 
well disturb and disorder very resolute troops, as those were, 
and the very best hcise in the army. The King, as was said 
before, was even upon the point of charging the enemy, in 
the head of his guards, when the Earl of Carnewarth, who 
rode next to him, (a man never suspected for infidelity, nor 
yet one from whom the King would have received counsel in 
such a case) on a suddain, hiid his hand on the bridle of the 
King's horse, and swearing two or three fall-cnouthcd Scotish 
oaths, (for of that nation he was^) said, ^ Will yon go upo« 
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your death in an instant?' And before his Majesty under-- 
stood what he would have, turn'd his horse round ; upon 
•which a. word run through the troops, «that they should 
march to the right hand;' .which led them both from char- 
ging the enemy, and assisting their own men. Upoh this they 
^m turn'd their horses, and rode upon the spur, as if they were 
everymantoshiftforhimself."— Clarendon's Hist. Vol. 11. 
p, 657, 8vo. Edit. 1717, 

The design and character of Dr, AVhitaker's work will in 
some measure be seen from the foregoing extracts. He does 
not appear to have sought for (nor perhaps wa$ it possible to 
collect) any new facts. In the relation of these he follows the 
common historians : he follows them too sometimes in their 
reasonings ; as when he states how the unequal engagement at 
CuUoden might have been avoided : — 

' Jamque, licet in arctissimo res versaretur, tria etiamnum salu- 

tis cousilia inire perduellibus integrum erat. Prime, sibi qiiem- 

que fugi dilapsos consulere, loco ac tempore magis opportunis ad 

^^ signa conventuros. Proj^imum erat, per cohortes ac clientelas 

'^ saltus inviaque proxima repetentes bellum trahere. Tertium, 

" interject© vicino liuvio, in edito simul et impcdito loco, qnem sa, 

tis exploratum haberent, regios opperiri. In perniciem snam 

fato'ruentibus, sana omnia displicuere ; eaque sola ducibus sen- 

tentia stetit, ut fessi integris, fugitivi iuseqiientibus, plurlbus 

^^ pauciores, famelici saginatis, aperto Marte repugnarent." 

P. 96, 97. 

So Smollett had reasoned before him, " One would almost 
imagine (says that historian) the conspirators of this desperate 
enterprise had conspired their own destruction, as they cer- 
tainly neglected every step that might have contributed to 
their safety or success. They might have opposed the Duke of 
Cumberland at the passage of the Spey : they might, by proper 
condnc*, havc.aftcrwards attacked his camp in the night, with 
a good pros]}ect of success. As they were greatly inferior to 
him in number, and weakened with hunger and fatigue, they 
might have retired to the hills and fastnesses, where they would 
have found plenty of cattle for provision, recruited their re- 
giments, and been joined by a. strong reinforcement^^ whicl) 
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t^ras actually in full inarch to their assistance. But they were 
distracted by dissentiohs and jealousies : they obeyed th^ dic- 
tates of despair, and wilfully devoted themselves to ruin and 
death." Hist, of Eng. vol. iii. p. 181. 

The Doctor seems to have had two objects in writing : one, 
to deliver a known history in a choice Latin style ; and the 
other,^ to make it the vehicle of his various reflections. Now, 
although he who writes with the fotmer of these views is likely 
to fall into what ray Lord Bacon calls ^ the first distemper of 
learning, which is to study words and not matter;' Dr. 
Whitaker cannot fairly be accused of this fault. He has se- 
lected and arranged his matter with as much care as such a 
subject deserves : it is nevertheless true, that his language is 
greatly laboured ; it has every where a high polish, and his 
phrase (like the fine lady) is — 

*. .. .Still neat and drest, 

* As if 'twere going to a feast. 

In truth, he is master of a very elegant style, and not back- 
ward to bestow upon his readers some little vanity of his art. 
To give an example <>f this. He has occasion, more than once, 
to express the idea of boldness. Now an ordinary writer of 
Latin would probably use the term audacia for this purpose, 
as Sallust, and other antient writers of indisputable authority^ 
have done. But because auSacia is capable of a bad meaning^ 
for Cicero has somewhere slurred the term, and said audacia 
vitium est ; therefore our author will have nothing to do with 
it : whenever he translates boldness^ it is by audentia^ (see p . 
73, 77, 1 14,) a much less usual word ; but this is nicety, this 
is precision. Again ; having occasion to mention the fondness 
of the antient Highlanders for hunting, he says, you may see a 
proof of it on their tombs, in some old sculptures "of t/^er and 
hounds engraved there : his words are — *^ Sepulchra vetustis- 
" sima cervis veriagisqucy baud indc^re exculpta," p. 19. — 
It is true that some kind of a hound was called by the Romans 
vertagus; but unless Dr. Whitaker is sure it is the same kind 
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that he is speaking of, he should have been content to call 
bis hounds by a mme common name : on the other hand, if 
he has ascertained these carvings upon the Scotch grave-stones 
to be of that particular species, he should have published his 
discovery (at least in a note) for the satisfaction of the learned, 
ivho are not yet agreed what sort of a dog this vertagus was, 
nor whence he acquired the name. Another display which 
this author makes of his superior skill in Latin composition, 
is by a certain copiousness in some passages ; where he seems 
to enlarge his description for the purpose of amusing his 
readers with sundry terms which they will seldom find ebe- 
where. Thus, when he means to inform you that the High- 
land chiefs fed on venison, he says they had " cervi eXplatuce' 
rotesy^ p. 19. When he describes the mountains of Scotland, 
he adds, that they still abound in fallow-deer which run wild 
there without any owner ; and having told thus much, he in* 
troduces another circumstance ; the words are, " nuUo domino, 
*^ nulla vacerrdy spont6 vagantibus, etiamnum scatent," p. 
13. Now, if you are at a loss to know what is this vacerra^ 
this thing which the deer might be supposed to have, though 
they had no owner ; turn once more to Columella (who is the 
only antient writer, I believe, that has used the word,) and in 
B. ix. c. 1. of that author, you will learn, that vacerra is an 
inclosure of posts and rails. He says, (p. 14.) that in Scot- 
land there is no trace of any thing older than the Celts. Not 
a trace — Vestigium is a word known, and adequate to this 
idea: he chooses to express himself thus — ^^ Neque aut vola 
#iispiam exlat atit xestigium.^^ It may be said, that, nee vbla 
nee vestigium, is an established phrase : it is so ; it is found 
in Varro : it is not, however, a common one. It seems the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh were thrown into great alarm by the 
approach of the Pretender ; and our author represents, in the 
fpllowing manner, their general eagerness io suggest measures 
of defence : — 

*^ Jamque institores, propolae, jurentus Academica, sacrificuli* 
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*< jnrisplrudcntes, medici, oinnes omniam ordinum iio locomm, 
^^ demptis duniaxat qui prudent!^, miiitari rei trepidae succnrrere 
'^ possent, sua quisque ingerere, sibi credi, sibi obtemperari pos- 
^^ cere ; rei gromaticae, castrensis, architectonicas^ nuIlo magistro, 
^* null^ disciplind'^ periti extemplo evadere." P. 40, 41* 

When he was about to state, that people of all ranks and 
classes joined in the common cause, one would imagine that he 
had no occasion to specify the institores^ the propolcCy and the 
sacrificuli; and as little reason to enumerate the several arts 
which they pretended to know, seeing their knowledge was of 
no more value. But, what is that res gromatica ? I suspect 
the thing itself to be not so strange as the name. I canriot 
guess what classical authority Dr. Whitaker has for the ex- 
pression ; but I believe it relates to the surveying or recon- 
noitring of ground for military purposes . But now, to balance 
the censure upon the author for his use of these unusual terms, 
it must be observed, that he has introduced others of the same 
kind with great propriety : as, when he rehites that some of the 
Scotch will eat that which dies of itself, '' Quidam, dictu foB- 
** dum, a morticind parum abhorrent," p. *18. When he 
brings in Lord Lovat professing himself to be a decrepit old 
man, " se merum jam silicernium profatus," p. 54.— when he 
calls the common men who joined the rebel army at Manches- 
ter, proletarii homines^ p. 60. that is, men who were seldom 
enlisted ; being poor, or otherwise unfit for the burden of %var, 
. and therefore left at home to increase the population : the 
word is appropriate to express this, which I conclude was his 
idea ; though I am unacquainted with his reasons for descri- 
bing the Manchester rebels as such. 

But it is not only in this curious selectionof phrases that Dr. 
Whitaker has manifested his command of the Latin tongue : he 
. is a diligent observer of some of their best writers, especially 
Tacitus, whom he follows (and often with good success) both 
in style and manner. You may trace, in his pages, various 
expressions, and particular phrases of the Roman historian, 
^yhich I notice not as a circumstaijce for blame, but rather 
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praise, on account of the propriety with which they are intio-^ 
duced. Nor do I think it necessary or proper that every half 
line, which one writer may adopt from another, should be 
marked as a quotation : because the seeming ostentation of re- 
ferring to authors, for such trifles, will probably give more of- 
fence than taking them without acknowledgement. The most 
remarkable phrases for which Dr. Whilaker is indebted to 
Tacitus are the following. In describing the weapons of the 
Highlanders, he says, they had " praeter enormes sine mucrone 
** gladios, pugionfes, ad complexum inter pugnas corporum,*' 
p. 17. They had the same kind of swords in Tacitus*s time, 
but not the daggers r his account is this : Agricola, in the 
great battle with Galgacus, ordered a part of his troops to ad- 
vance and engage hand to hand ; which was (says he), ^ et 

* ipsis vetustate militiae exercitatum et hostibus inhabile parva 

* scuta ei enormes gladios gerentibus : nam Britannorum gla- 

* dii, sine mucrone^ complexum armorum et in aperto pu^- 

* nam non tolerabant.' Tac. Vit. Agric. § S6. Dr. Whi- 
takeifsays, p. *18. the Highlanders lived so hard at home, that 
war was a relief to them : '^ Bellum inter remedia erat."— 
So says Tacitus of Agricola, who had lost his son; ^ Casum, 

* neque ut plerique fortium virorum ambitios^, ncque per la- 
^ menta rursus ac mcerorem muliebriter tulit : et in luctu heU 

* lum inter remedia erat ?*' Vit. Agric. ^ 28. Dr. Whi- 
taker's account of certain Scotch mountains is this :— " Juga, 
" etiam per aestatem, gelida ac fida nivibus ;'^ p. 37. The 
same account is given by Tacitus of Mount Lebanon ; ^ Liba- 

* num, mirum dictu, tantos inter ardores opacnm fidumque 
« nitibus.^ Hist. lib. 5. c. 6. At the battle of Cnllp(j[gn, Dr. 
Whitaker tells us, a charge of cavalry was made upon the 



* Dr. Whitakor is not the first modern writer who has borrowed 
this sentence of Tacitus. Lord Clarendon applied it to Lord Falk- 
land in his character of that accomplished nobleman. See Hist, of 
the Rebell. Vol.IL p. 358. Svoedit. 
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flank of the rebels : ^< a latere equestris procella ingruebat,** 
p. 101. Under tlie same metaphor Tacitus describes some 
•cavalry asrouting the legions of Vetellius : ^ Quod discordes 

* dispersasque Vitellii legiones equestri proQelld fudisset, id 

* pulcherrimum/ &c. Hist. lib. 3. c. 53. Dr. Whitaker 
haying touched upon a matter of which he was not fully in- 
fonned, dismisses it with these words : " Tanquamjnihi in- 
^* compertum in medio relinquam ;" note, p. 136. In the same 
manner Tacitus concludes his treatise upon the Germans. He 
hints at certain fabulous aiid idle stories, which he will not 
report, and then adds, * Quod ego ut incompertum^ in medium 
^ relinquam.^ De Mor. Ger. in fin. 

Not any of these passages are of such importance as to 
make it incumbent upon the writer who adopts them, to note 
them every where as quotations, and account for them in the 
margin of his book. There is not, perhaps, one of them, even 
the most remarkable, which a man familiar with the Latin 
Classics (as Dr. Whitaker certainly is) might not write down 
as his own, without being conscious that it was borrowed from 
another. Wherefore, this omission is not to be imputed as a , 
fault, but rather esteemed as a saving of useless trouble : a 
trouble which, I think, the Doctor might have spared still 
farther; as, where he quotes Apuleius for these words, p. 122, 
"De roelo sospitatorem missum." He is relating whatbefel 
the young Pretender aftet his defeat at Culloden, and the 
phrase is twined very neatly into the thread of his narration.- 
But now, when a man is referred to the original author of a 
sentence^ which is deemed worthy of being quoted, there 
arises sometimes a curiosity to see upon what occasion he said 
so or so. Upon looking into Apuleius for this purpose, (Met. 
lib. 9,) 1 found that the " Sospitator de ccelo missus," the 
saviour sent from heaven, of whom he speaks, came upon no 
higher errand than to fetch a pail of water to an ass. I will 
make no offensive coraparisonhere ; but if Dr. Whitaker was 
resolved to tell us, that a deliverer from heaven saved his hero, 
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It was not prudent to make a xtkxtact wbich would remind 
118 how that sort of deliverers have been employed. 
P There is another mode of quotation, or reference, used by Dr. 
Whitak^, which I must beg leave to notice as a fault, though 
it be the fault of a scholar. The following is an instance of 
what I mean. ^ Having mentioned the Pretender's landing on 
one of the Western islands (Raasay), which, at thut time^ 
was ravaged and laid waste, he adds this note: 

^^ Haad fortasse abs. re fuerit si in memoriam revoc^mus, poitt 
'^ annum ferme xxx qukm hsec gesta fuerint, Dominum Raasae, d 
<' belli cladibus popalationibusque redivivae, Johnsono nostrati, 

"' -Toy ris KOti TJjXofl/ yd»i«;y 



T//xa ayqp ayecQoSy 



^^ hospitiam pergratum ac perbenignum prsebuisse/' P. 118, note. 

Suppose now that an unlettered man should enquire what 
that line and a half of Greek signifies, which follows Dr. 
Johnson^s name : is there some mystery^ or profound sense, or 
any thing else contained in it, which cannot be told, like the 
rest, in Latin prose? To such a question, the true answer must 
be, that it is a bit of poetry not unhappily applied, (which is 
the best that can be said of it) ; but that there is nothing in it 
particularly recondite, or poetical : the plain sense being only 
this, that Dr. Johnson was " one whom a good man, though 
dwelling afar off, would respect and honour:*' which, granting 
it to be very true, and fit to be said, might yet have been done, 
without going, to a Greek author above two thousand year* 
old* to borrow words for the occasion. 

Let me not be understood to censure the introduction of 
Dr. Johnson's name here, or the praise bestowed upon him : 
on the contrary, I esteem it a subject for commendation. It 
is the part of a scholar to seize the opportunities of making 
honourable mention of scholars and men of genius ; and Dr. 
Whitaker has performed this with propriety, as well in the 
present case, as in that of the mathematician, Colonel Maclau- 
rin, p. 41 ; the poet Shenstone, p. 135, and others. 
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If I umist on these bleHushes in Dn WUtaker's book, I trust 
that no just cause of offence can be given by the freedom of 
my criticism ; Tvhich is designed to point out the false taste that 
a man may sometimes acquire from the abundance of his 
learning. 

In p. 105, where Dr. Whitaker's is giving an account of 

those who fell at CuUoden, this paragraph occurs : 

<^ E nohilibus viris, superiorisve ordinispraB fectis, praeter Marum 
^' \_Bjobertum] Kerr, Marchiouis Lothianensis filium, regii amissum 
^^ eo die ploravere neminem. JuTenis erat corporis pulcherrim^ com- 
^^ page insignis, & per pacis desidiam munditiis extra qa^m virum. 
^^ decuerit propensus: idem ex quo militias nomen dederat non 
^* sol^m manu promptus sed & cujusvis incommodi patiens. Is 
^* procurrentibus Maointotiis iagruentem ex adverso montanam 
^^ laacea trajecerat, quam, dum ^ moribundo Sp undique se contor. 
^^ quente barbaro, incautus eripere conatur, uao ingenti? gladii 
f^ ictu ipse prop^ discissus occidit, mortem Hylae quam Thersiti * 
^* nihilo aequiprem expertus.?* 

' To bring this passage into a proper light, and a better view, 
let us imagine that a person should now come from Spain, 
and give you a relation of the battle of Talavera : that he 
should speak particularly of some gallant young offieer who 
was killed there (I grieve to say there were too many) ; and 
that, having mentioned his figure, his beauty, his courage, 
and the circumstances of his death, he should conclude his 

account with saying, " So Captain N found that death 

has no more pity for Hylas than for Thersites." Would not 
you think the man crazed who should couple his story with 
so strange and incongruous a reflexion ? But if it would be 
absurd to talk so in English, can it be good sense to write it 
deliberately in modern Latin ? A learned allusion (says the 
author) is couched under those names of Thersites and Hylas ; 
which, if you do not understand, go to the British Museum, 
and there, among Townley's collection of marbles, you will 



^i ^ Vetus inscriptio Juvenis pulcherrimi manibus sacra inque 
'^ Mttsaeo Toaneleiauo adseryata." 
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find it out. The reference is curious ; especially, considering 
thai many vho read his book may live a hundred miles from 
London. 

Many other objections might be brought against the style 
and manner of the work; but which are owing prmcipally to 
the fundamental defect of composing it in Latin. The author 
has been unsuccessful in attempting to express modem things 
-by antient 4echnical words ; such as, naves longae, ships of 
war, onerariae, merchantmen, or transports, p. 112; pulvi- 
naria, churches, p. 118; vestibuhim & conclave, the dif- 
ferent parts of a Scotch cabin, p., *17; but more particularly 
in the names of troops and officers, as primus pilus, p. S3 ; 
primi pili centurio, p. 136 ; ductores ordinum, p. 101 ; supe- 
rioris ordinis praetecti, p. 105 ; ^cohortis propraefectus, lega- 
tus legionis, p. 113, &c. What number of our army does he 
call, Legio; and what name and rank in the British service 
has the Legatus legionis ? His rendering of English terms into 
Latin is sometimes as imperfect ; as Papists, Pontificiiy p. 6, 
56; nonjurors, «ow/«ra/i, p. 60; a duke, ^/^/.r, p. 41, 66; a 
Scotch laird, regulus, passim ; gentlemen, generosi, p. 67, 83 
a bagpipe, tibia utricular is ^ p*32; field-pieces of artillery, 
iormenta campestria^ p. 36, 98, &c. In his computation of 
time, he reckons after the antient manner, as, vigilia iertia^ 
quartcy &c. p. 95, 96, which is more loose and indefinite than 
the modern way of counting by h9urs. But neither is he uni- 
form in that mode of computing ^ for in several places he 
ascertains the time in our vulgar method, by the hours of the 
night or day ; as p. 45, S6, 109, &c. He is not more consistoit 
in reckoning by the months : sometimes it is by the ides and 
tlic kalends, p. 33, 41, 92; at others, accordijig to the present 
stile, by tlie first, second, third day, &c. p. 62, 70. 

The same want of uniformity appears in his proper names; 
he sometimes translates them (i.e. their signification), as New- 
castle, Novum Casirumy p. 57 ; Holyrood-house, Satfictm Cru" 
qis Regia^ p. 4i; or a part of thorn, as, Kilmarnock, Cella 
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MamocL p. 63 ; but more commonlj he lets them go without 
other change than a Latin termination, as, Glenfinninun^ 
p. 30; Dunbarum, p. 47; Strathallaqus, p. 67; Falkirkum, 
Bannockburna, p. 69; which could not be because he was 
ignorant of their meaning; for he sajs they are none of them 
unknown ; ^^ non montium, fiuviorura, plagarumve nomina 
(extant) antiquum quiddafti et incognitum sonantia;" p. U, 
and certainly the signification of Kil, in Kilmarnock, is not 
better ascertained than that of glen, deen, strath, kirk, and 
bourn; and, therefore, the difference in his manner of render- 
ing', must arise from his neglect to preserve a consistency. 

In his description of the general rejoicuig for the Duke of 
Cumberland's victory, he has admitted, ih more than one in- 
stance, the mixture of the antient with the modern, bcsidts 
other matter not unexceptionable. 

*^ Interea Dux^ ob rempublicam optime gestam, uno omnium 
^^ ferme per Britanniam ore pater patriae cbnsalutari. Anglia, 
'^ tanquam eo die renata, campanarum pulsu personare : grates 
^^ D. O. M. ad omnia pulvinaria redditae ; regi venerando gratu- 
** latum effusa multitude; pro suggestis^^Vim nuUo periculo, Cum-. 
^^ brio deTotissimae voces passim. exauditas; jura, relligioues, con- 
^^ servatae j foedissimaeque tyrannidis, uno die, unius ductu atque 
^* auspiciis, jui^um depulsum." P. 112. 

. Pulvinaria are properly couches, or cushions : and when 
antient writers use this phrase^ ad omhm pulvinaria suppli- 
caiio^ or the like, they express a particular custom of idola- 
trous service in their temples, very different from any rites of 
Christian wcwship. Neither our churches, nor any thing 
contained in them, can be called pulvinaria^ unless he will 
give that appellation to the pulpit, cushions, and ornaments 
of his suggesta. But of these, and of the clergy who filled 
them, he speaks with little respect. The latter he contemp- 
tuously denominates sacrificuliy p. 40; and of the pulpits he 
says, they were " validissima quondam apud Seotos clas- 
" sipa," p. 68 ; i.e. chief places to sound an al^m in. Yet 
why he should insinuate that the ministers did not take part 
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with the government till the danger was over- (" Pto sugges- 
*^ tis, jam nullo periculo, Cumbrio devotissimae preces passim 
^^ exauditae) ;" or why 5 if the fact w^re so, he should now 
revive the memory of it by this unnecessary remark, I know 
not. Certainly Smoljett gives another account of their beha« 
viour, and has preserved an anecdote concerning one of themy 
which is worth remembering, and which I will here tran- 
scribe. 

" While he (the Pretender) resided at Edinburgh, some of 
the Presbyterian clergy continued to preach in the churches 
of that city, and publicly prayed for King George without 
suffering the least punishment or molefstation. One minister, 
in particular, of the name of Macvicar, being solicited by 
some Highlanders to pray for their prince, promised to com- 
ply with their request, and performed his promise in words to- 
this effect : "And as for the young prince, who is cqme 
hither in quest of an earthly crown, grant, O Lord, that he 
may speedily receive a crown of glory." * Hist, of Eng;. 
b. 2. eh. 8, note. 

1 have been led to the mention of those remarks and reflec- 
tions, which Dr. W. intersperses in his work very thickly. 
They are introduced, as I conceive, partly to instruct and 
entertain his reader, during the course of an old and well- 
known story ; and partly in imitation of Tacitus, whose man- 
ner he evidently follows. In this part he has succeeded bet- 
ter; yet 'even here, the mischief of his original error still 
pursues him. Some of his observations, which pass off de* 



* This neat turn was (I think) ex^ceeded by another of the same 
kind, in the time of Oliver Cromwell. When that successful usurper 
had assumed the protectorate, and prayers were required to be. made 
for him in the churches, one minister, who, according to the prac. 
tiee of those days, chose his own form of words, framed his prayer 
thus: " We beseech thee, Lord, to look down upon the Pro- 
tector of these realms: and as- thou hast put the sword into his 
han4, put it into his heart also — to do good to thy people." 
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centiy in a Latin dress, watild make but a sorry figure in his 
natire language. I will confine myself to a single example. 
The action at Falkirk, as he observes, was fought in the midst 
of wind and rain : and this was greatly unfavourable to the 
king's troops, because the storm bead in their &ces, and the 
rain made their fifelocks useless. Here he inserts an obser- 
vation upon the nature of gunpowder : his words are, " Adhaep 
^^'pulvis nitrosus, quae est ejus natiira, tubis restinctus cor- 
" rumpitur •/' p. 71. Would afty man at this day, writing 
in any language of Europe, think of telling his readers that 
gunpowder is spoiled by the wet ? Or would any man dream 
of putting this information in an' English history, unless it 
were addressed to a people unacquainted with the use of fire- 
arms ? 

But as I have freely censured the performance of Dr. W. in 
some points which I think reprehensible, so I shall willingly 
bring forward others, where he appeai;js to advantage. 

In his local descriptions he is neat and perspicuous. Of 
this, the following, of the mountain Coriarach, may be given 
as an example : 

'' Mons Coriarichus non modo editus admod^m, sed ab oriente 
'^ adeo rectus est, & quasi prscisus, ut parietis ad coelum usque 
'^ subtract! speciem prae se ferat. Juga vicina, etiam per asstatem, 
^^ gelida ac fida nivibus. Ipse unico tramite .superandus, eoque 
^^ ade6 tortuoso, ut jumenta sursum enitentia decies septies in 
^^ gyrum agi conspiciantur. Adhoc, petris asperis laxisque totui 
'^ prope coopertus inhorrescit, quibus desuper provolutis justuS' 
^* exercitus, vel inermi manu proteri dejicique posset. Nee jam 
'^ verticem adsequutis, nihil eluctandum restat, quum nequejugo 
^^ simpHci continuatus, neque in apicem unicum adsurgens, dorsum 
^^ habeat crebris impeditisque valticulis intercisum. Harum sin. 
'^ gulas iaterluont torrentes mon^i, nonnunquam aspero, lubrico 
^^ nonnunquam fallentique alveo meantes. Adhaec, coryli syives. 
^^ tres Sc sorbi aucuparise sponte enatae latebras insidils maximi 
^^ opportunas itineri circundant." P. 37, 38* 

The next extract which 1 shall make i» the account of a" very 
singular exploit that took place near Inverness : a military 
stratagem which was planned by a lady, and executed by a 
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blacksmith* The story is well told, and enlivened with many 
patttial circumstances : — 

^^ Intere4 Lou^onus Comes, qui baud sperneadam regiorum ma^ 

^' num Innernessum contraxerat, Stnartum in vicino commorantem 

^^ clam aggredi statuit. Distat ab Innernesso Moia, principis Mac. 

^* intotiorum prasdium, circiter M. P. ix. Ed, militibus, maximam 

^^ partem, commeatu dato dimissis, concesserat Carolus, i Domina 

*^ Macintotii, ipsi gentis principe, (spreto conjuge, qui ferme uni- 

'^ cus ^ clientela regi nomen "dederat, ) gratissii^o exceptus hospitio. 

^' Vigiliis remissiiis habitis, k clientibus adc|:ant ad summum n, 

^' roinores profecto, quam qui in hostico prope et ducem et caussam 

^^ belli custodireut. £a omnia per exploratores Loudono cognita. 

^^ Igitur, delectis ad Mb militibus, nocte illuni Moiam pergit, con- 

^^ fecti belli gloriam sibi certo spondens. Caster lim baud ante pro- 

f ^ fectus erat quam Macintotia, cui nil muliebre praeter corpus, lite- 

*^ ris ab Innernesso, quod ad rei ordlnem tempusque c«rtior facta, 

** de toto commento turbando atque erertendo cogitat, Eum in 

*^ finem, neque Carolo ablegate, ac ne quidcm consilii participe fac- 

'' to, neque in re trepid^ milite in armis esse jusso, fabrum ferra- 

5^ rium cui piurimiim fidebat accersit; mandatque ut sex tantum 

^^ septem^e e familiaribus suis stipatus viam qu^ Innernessum itar, 

f^ insideret, Loudonumque, ludificaretur averteretque. Lubent ob 

^^ temperat homo ¥afer ac versutus. Jam que in insidiis erant, 

^^ quum p^dum supplosione adesse regios moniti, sclopetis quibus 

^^ instruct! fuerant displosis, ingenti strepitu discurrunt, aciemque, 

^' quas taraen nulla erat, ordinare videntur, * Dextri Macdonal- 

^^ dos, sinistra Cameronios,' subinde Lochielium Keppochiumque,. 

^^^ nota simul et metuenda regiis nomlna, compellantes. Jamque 

^^ perculsis auget payor«m caligo et noctis silentium : neque con. 

^^ silio posthac, ac nevel casco Marti locus erat : namque his auditts 

^' uni omnes, qui cuique Obviam, turpi fugi sibi consulere ; socios 

>^^ prope exanimes proterere et conculcare,> inter itineris angustias 

" aliis super alios coarctatis et acervatls. Neque ad stragem cumu. 

'' landam hoste opus erat ; quum prout quis cuique suorum aderat 

^^ hostis adesset perinfestu^ : jurgiis denique ac comploratione om. 

^' nia plena. Mane primo, vibicibus ac luto deformes, ' pudendum 

^^ in modum Innernessum repetunt. Interea Carolus, tarn periculi 

^^ quam Tictoriie, nescius, lecto surrexerat, quum faber retersus, 

^' baud sine verborum jactantia, de rebus a se nqctu gestis ordine 

i' disserit. Scilicet id magnis olim imperatoribus ante triumphum 

'^ licuissc accepimus, qiianquara inter retera, siFe fajnas, sive foF. 

f tunas, exempla, ullo astu triumphatum hostem bis centuplicem 

*' laboret annalium fides." P. 83 — 87. 

> < 

The author's reflections on the event of the battle of Cullo- 

','.'■ • ' 

^cn, are just, and solemn, and Avell adapted to the occasion;— 

'■•'■■' 3 
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^^ Hie erat ille dies reliquae Britanniae lastus, Caledoniae luctuo^* 
^ sas, si quern diem aut iastum aut luctuosum reddere yaleant, M&Cj 
^^ jas, fas, lex,' in aeternum stabilita, inde, non unius campi stt'ages, 
^^ qiueque stragem Vuigo consequuntur, populationes, incendia, rap* 
'^ tus ; qoin et indomita eousque geati mos impositus, neque no. . 
^* cendi modo sed et inj arias propulsandi dempta facultas, etiam 
*^ lingua pro virili excisa, et, coallturae in posterum gratiae pignut 
^Mniquum, CeltarumTOxextincta." P. 102, 103. 

The last passage \vhich 1 shall now produce is that where 
he describes the situation of the unfortunate adventurer, when 
he was traced into the Isle of Uist, and i unrounded by his pur- 
suers : — 

^^ Per insulam neque linibus adeo laxam neque incolis frequen* 
'^ tem, ad duoroilliahominum nocte dieque commeantes, unum etin. 
^^ demque ore, oculis, auribus perquirebant, quern in finem itinera 
^^ obsessa foerant, portus trajectusque custodiis occupati, etiam 
^^ mare ipsum celocibus ac naviculis infestum excubabat. Haec in^ 
^^ ter diicrimina per mensem integrum Carolus insulanos fidissimos 
^^ habuit. lisdem, ducibus unk et exploratoribus, usus, noctu saepis- 
^' sim^ per stationes hostium elapsus, alia ex aliis latibula quxrere ; 
** quae apud regies agerentur, nihil incompertum habere ; ipse non- 
^^ nunquam, e proximo, yerba per silentium mioacia exaudire, 
^* trucesque hostium vultus inter ignes coUustrare." P. 113, 114. 

All the circumstances of this description are well chosen. 
In the latter part, the lively images are represented as in a 
picture : they are grand and terrific, and remind us of the 
author^s great originaL I have selected these four specimens 
to shew, by as many instances, that Dr. Whitaker, notwith- 
standing the faults in his writing, is capable of adorning kis . 
pages with the perspicuous, the natural, the pathetic, and the 
sublime. 

I niust now proceed to consider his book in another view. 

He sets out with observing, that the subject of his history may> 
give a lessoM of prudence to governors. I have already men- 
tioned what that is.* In my opinion it may teach the people 
something more important, which he has omitted; vi%. X\\e 
wickedness of disturbing a settled government that is not gr#at1y 



> "■ 



♦ See above, page 425. 
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or dangerously tyrannical ; and tht folly cfmen in shedding 
their JUood (as the friends of the exiled family did) in support 
of hereditary right. He says, nooe of the Stuarts had a cruel 
disposition ; nemini animus perse cnientus, p. 4. Surely he for- 
gets James IL and his government in Scotland, during the reign 
of his brother. Burnet has compared Charles to Tiberius. Im 
die mal%n1ant parts of his character, James bore a nearer resem- 
blance to that tyrant : he had not indeed so much dissimula- 
tion ; that vice wns corrected by his bigotry : whether or no 
his character was the better for it, I stand not to enquire. 

The descendant of this family, and its representative in 
1746, is the hero of Dr. Whitaker^s story. But he does not 
well sustain that character. I shall not resort to odier authors 
for any thing concerning him, but take the account as Dr. 
Whitaker has given it. His first landing on th6 coast of 
Scotland was an act of boldness beyond heroism:. He came 
(says Dr. Whitaker) a foreigner, ignorant of the language 
and manners of the country, without troops, with little money, 
hardly any arms or ammunition, more like one escaped firafiti 
shipwreck than an invader. Cameron of Lochiel, the chief dP 
a clan, was the first person he applied to, and upon whom be 
chiefly depended* This friend shewed him the hopelessness of 
his enterprise, and intreated him to go back, and wait for a 
better opportunity. But to this he would not listen^ Let Dr. 
Whitaker relate what followed : 

^^ Juvenis indignabundus in haec yerba prorupit: ^Qaum ta, 
'^ Lochieli, cujus in Mem ac prope tutelam, tanquam dom.iks r^giae 
^' spectatissimi et integerrimi clientis, me permiserim, belli tamen 
^^ aleam exhorrescas, mihi certum est et obstinatum, paucis ab- 
^' hinc dlebus, passo hoc in littore Texillo,^ soUum avita^ iitcHnqne 
*^ repetere. Ta vera abi, et, principe pericUtante, otio fruere.' 
^' Turn demum Lochielius animi rictus, manus dedit." P. 30. 

Notwithstanding the magnanimity which the Doctor puts 
into this speech, the conduct was blindly obstinate ; and Lo- 
chiel, if, instead of yielding, he had sat still and left him to 
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his fate, would have been a wiser man, and acted more ho- 
nestly towards his party. I am willing to believe all that is 
alledged of the young adventurer's prowess, p. 48, 49, 71, 77, 
and other places : he had a prize in view which might well 
excite him to encounter hardships and brave dangers ; but he 
possessed nothing of that energy and superiority of mind, 
which might controul his refractory followers, or inspire them 
with confidence. He was a good standard for his party to 
rally around ; but, like that, an instrument in the hands of 
those that carried him about : and he is but little interesting 
till he begins to suffer. 

When, therefore, I read these lines in the title-page of this 
history, 

*^ At tibi nos (quimdo non proderit ista silere) 
" Digna damus, Jutenis, meritae praeconia Titae : 
" Haud alium tanti civem tulit indole ]^oma, 
^' Ant cui plus leges deberent recta sequent! ;'* 

I was somewhat at a loss to know how I ought to apply so 
illustrious a character. I doubted whether the Juvenis in 
\he motto was not the same Juvenis who appears in the 76th 
page of the book, " tanquam Deus a machina," (as the Doc- 
tor say&,) to bring on the catastrophe of this tragedy : and 
upon supposition that it was so, I took the last line to be a 
gentle reprehension of some acts that followed the victory of 
CuUoden. Dr. Whitakcr himself must confess that here is 
xoom for doubt, since he sets the two royal youths on a par 
in the following comparison, or rather gives the preference to 
the Duke of Cumberland : 

" Jamqne tandem Stuarto parem dignumque aemulum nacto, 
** haud abs re fuerit, aut Jecturis injucundum, par juvenum egre- 
*' gium inter se componere. Nempe regiis utrique natalibus illus- 
*' tri, accedebant forma imperio digna *, indoles excelsa, belli stu- 



• * Here is a seeming contradiction to what is said of the Prcten. 
der^ p. 46 : " Hegii, oris yenustatem agno^cere ; oculorum aciem 
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^^ dium prope ingenitun, laborum, quanquam in purpuri nntrttOy* 
'* tolerantta, odia insuper plusqu^m ciyilia, quum erga parentem 
^^ oiHciose ambo dimicarent, hie ut diadema amissum reciperaret, ille 
** partum ut tueretur ; dispar taQtum partibus fortona." P. 76, 77. 

It appears from hence, that the two rivals have a disputable 
claim to the verses. I think tkem as applicable to one as to 
the other, and leave the title in abeyance. 

Yet even in his ^wanderings and adversity, the Pretender 
does not appear so great as some others of his fellow-sufferers. 
Redisplayed courage, and fortitude, and constancy; but he 
endurtd no more than hundreds of his party did ; while he 
alone was exempt from those trials which they withstood^ 
who were assisting in his concealixient and escape. They 
renounced safety and wealth for his sake, and exposed their 
lives to preserve his. These were men whose virtue might 
have a*^orded to Dr; Whitaker a juist subject for reflexions, 
but which I do not find in his book. 

Yet while he passes over such men with a transient com- 
memoration of their fidelity, he expatiates upon the bodfljr 
sufferings of their prince as matters better deserving our no-^ 
tice. His scanty and coarse food, his hard lodging, htf 
patched and tattered apparel, are topics to which he retm^ 
more than once. See p. 108, 110, 1S6, 198. The ptH'agraph 
below is a curious specimen. He relates that the Pretender 
was conducted by his guides to a cavern in the Highlands, 
where he found seven men who made that their habitation, 
and subsisted by plunder. 

'^ IIcEC inter, Carolum, quanquam inhonesto sprdidoque cultu 
^^ deform em, singuli agnoscunt, geuibusque flexis omni officio at. 
^^ que obsequio colunt. Nemp^ reglo juveni (ita in amplissimi 
" dignitate ludere gestit for tuna) toga rustica fait, tunica lac«ra ae 
'^ detrita, cervical pannosum, femoralia tunicae similia, caligoe cor-. 
^' rigiis adstricts, pedibus ita per lacunas extantibus ut soleatus. 



^^ atquc fulmen,^iucossum deiiique habi turn que imperatoris plane de. 
^< siderare sese aiebaat." But perhaps his meaning is, that it v^as 
not really so, only the roj al party said so. 
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*^ Rftdip&iie incederet merit6 dubitaretur ; interula deniquc^, quae 
^^ & unica misero fuit, illavie ac sqi^ore obsita, Enimrerd ne« 
^^ gabant generosi latrones has sordes fese diii iaturos : neque homi. 
'^ num flttxa fides ; namque, paucis post diebus, servato tempore, 
^^ quo milites qaidam regti nullo ordine ab Arce August! Straglassi. 
*^ am usque pergerent, eqpusones k tergo adorti, prsefectorum 
^^ sarcinasdiripiunt, quo facto^ in silvas vicinas dicto citi&s abditi^ 
*^ cutem Priucipis melius deinclps Sc elegantiiis curatam prsestaut.'* 
P. 123. 

The changing of clothes here mentioned reminds me of 
another change that resembles it ; the change of clothes which 
king Qharles II. made^ while he lay hid in the country, afler 
his defeat at Worcester: suid as Dr. W. has drawn out a 
parallel, between the two royal personages in their perils, their 
sufferings, and their fortunate escape, I will furnish one other 
point of comparison. The circumstances are reported by 
Lord Clarendon in these terms. 

^^ Here he (Chiarles) now dressed himself, changing clothes 
with his landlord : he had a great mind to have kept his own 
^hirt ; but he considered that men are not sooner discovered by 
any mark in disguises, than by having fine linen in ill clothes ; 
and so he parted with his shirt too, and took the same his poor 
host had theh.on." Hist. lU*. Vol. 3. p. 415. 8vo Ed. 1717. 

The good-natured robbers, who could not bear to see their 
prince in a ragged and dirty plight, procured him handsome 
clothes, which he was incautious enough to wear at the hazard 
of being discovered by any one who should see him. King 
Charles put off his good clothes to avoid the same hazard. 
The monarch here appears, to have been more prudent than his 
kinsman. 

Yejftthere is one point of time when Dr. W. has shewn the 
unhappy wanderer in a dignified and noble character. I 
will quote the passage. 

^' Nocte imbribus procellisque fucda, profecti una cum Stuarto 
^^ contubernales, servatis asperrimorum raontium jugis, mane ex edi. 
^^ tissimo loco lacum Lochium despiciunt. Ibi, praeterquam quod 
*^ subjectas inter .talles virorum principuiU; eorundemque amicorum 
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^^ prascipuofttm, tecta aut jam fdmantia, ant 'incesidfo nuperran^ 
^^absHmpta, ipsum totias mali |;ausaiii, angebaat^ diem totum impas- 
•^ tus duravit.'' P. 125. 

When he stood coW and hunger-pinched oA the moto-^ 
tain, beholding the country all around him laid waste with 
SMTord and fire, and beat his breast foil anguish to reflect that^ 
he had been the cause of such devastation, he was ^eater than 
in his royal splendour at Edinburgh, or his gallant victory at 
Preston-Pans. 

But Dr. W. makes too large a demand in favour of his 
Iiero, when he applies to him, i'tom: l^ivy, part of . the charac- 
ter of Scipio, and by implication, sets him in some comparison 
with that illustrious Roman. The words are these ; Ipsi 
Garolo '' pritnft pars vitae memorabUior quadi postrema fuit ; 
quia, in juventa" res fortiter quainquam infelicitergestie, postea 
" defloruere, neque praebita est matearia ingenio." p. 144. 
The words within inverted commas ate from tivy, lib. 38. c. 
53. Now when Livy says the latter p&rt of Scipio's life M^i^s 
not so memorable as the former, it is only because the fonneH'. 
part was so eminently worthy of remembrance ; in which time 
(as Livy there adds) he brought to a happy issue as great atiB* _^ 
dangerous a war as ever Rome was engaged in. In the latter, 
pairt of his life noAing occurred to call forth his transcendant 
abilities'; but he then filled some of the highest offices of the 
slate. The latter period of the Pretender's life was spent ia 
quiet and retirement, and I am riot desirous of intruding into 
his privacy. 

There remains but a point or two morp for animady^sion. 
Dr. W. p. 139, adopts and commends the opinion of ©icero 
respecting forfeitures in cases of treason. The passage, as it 
standi in Cicero's epistle runs thus: ^ Nee vero me fugit quim 
sit acerbum parentum scelera filiorum poenis lui : sed hoc 
prasclard legibus comparatum est, ut caritas liberorum amici- 
ores parentes reipublicae fedderet.' Cicero wrote this to Bru- 
tus upon the occasion of Lepidus's forfeiture ; when he was 
declared a public enemy for joining with-M. Antony. But 
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Dr. W. should have recollected that Cicero tpok off this for- 
feiture at the request of Brutus, and acted contrary to this 
opinion in the same case upon which he gave it. Yid. Ep. ad 
Brut. 15. & 18. Besides, Cicero speaks upon a very partial 
consideration of the matter. , I will produce from our own 
annals, the arguments of a nobleman, who weighed the sub* 
ject more justly. In a debate in the house of lords in 1745, 
upon the clause of an act of parliament for continuing f these 
forfeitures, the dufc^ of Bedford spoke to this effect. 

** We are here assembled to deliberate not for any particular 
purposes or narrow plans, but for the great en^ of Society, the 



♦ ** In ordfer to abolish such hereditary punishment entirely, it was 
enacted by statute 7 Ann. c. 21, that after the decease of the late 
Pretender, no attainder for treason should extend to the disinherit- 
iag of any heir, n^or to the prejudice of any person other than the 
traitor himself. By which the law of the forifeitures for high treason 
woald by this time have been at an end, had not a subsequent, statute 
itfertened to gite them a longer duration. The history of this mat- 
m.ls somewhat singular and worthy observation. At the time of 
jwlJnion, the crime of treason in Scotland was, by the Scots law in 
'4llKiy respects different from that of treason in England ; and par- 
^9lfj)Aarly in its consequence of forfeiture of entailed estates, which 
^lyits more peculiarly English : yet it seemed necessary that a crime 
H^ nearly afSscting goyernment, should both in its essence and con. 
sequence be put upon the same footing in both-J^rts of the united 
kingdom. In new.modelling these laws, the Sciilch nation and th^ 
English house of commons struggled hard, partly to maintain and 
partly to acquire a total immunity from forfeiture and corruption of 
blood : which the house of lords as firmly resisted. At length a 
compromise was agreed to, which was established by this statute, viz. 
that the same crimes and no other should be treason in Scotland that 
are so inJSngland ; and that the English forfeitures and corruption 
of bloodihouTd take place in Scotland till the death of the then Pre- 
tender, and then cease throughout the whole of Great Britain : the 
lords artfully proposing this temporary clause in hopes, it is said, 
that the prudence of succeeding parliaments would make it perpetual. 
THiis has partly been done by the statute 17 Geo. II. c. 39. ; the ope- 
ration of these indemnifying clauses being thereby still further sus- 
pended till the death of the sous of the Pretender." Blackstone's 
Comm. Vol. IV. c. 29. p. 384. 8vo. edit. 1773. 

What was foreseen has happened : the act was made perpetual in 
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general htppiness ; that as we are not to gratify the caprices of tlt« 
people by Tilifjingthe dignity or restraining the power of the throne, 
so we are not to appease the suspicions of the throne by sacrificing 
the safety or honour of the people ; we are to support our sorereign, 
indeed, but not by such means as destroy the ends for which soYe. 
reignty was established, the public welfare and common security. 

^^ The motion is therefore in my opinion wholly indefensible, be. 
cause, though it should be granted that it may add some security 
to the throne, it must in proportion impair the happiness of the peo. 
pie, as it must fill the nation in this time of general commotion with 
anxiety ; and oblige almost every man to the unnatural and nnayaUing 
care of watching the conduct of another, and at last must it^Tolve 
thousands in undeserved misery, by punishing them for crimes 
which they did not commit, and' which they could not prevent^ and 
inflicting penalties therefore, which can hare no other effect than 
that of enriching by forfeitures the minions of the court. 

^' These reasons, my lords, are sufficiently powerful to justify 
me in opposing the motion ; and yet there remains another, which 
perhaps, when it is fully examined, may appear equally weighty. 
Notwithstanding the happiness of our present state, the protection 
of our right and the security of our property ; notwithstandug 
the confidence which may be reposed in the equity, the mo« 
deration and the wisdom of his majesty, aiid the hopes which we • 
may reasonably hare of being governed to all succeeding ages, by his . 
illustrious descendants, with the same justice, magnanimity, and pro* 
dence, yet I am not yet confident that these hopes may not be disap. 
pointed. I know not any evidence by which I can ascertun the 
continuance of these blessings, or by which I can prove to the pea* 
pie of £[igland, that there never will come a time, in which a super- 
stitious, or ambitious, or a tyrannical prince may once more attempt 
the subversion of their rights, the seizure of their properties, or the 
abolition of their religion. I am not certain that our coni^itution 
is so strongly built, that it can never want repairs ; or that our Ikws 
are so j udiciously formed, as that they may not become, in the handf 
of rapac ity, the tools of avarice, or, in the hands of cruelty, the 
scourge of oppression. 

^^ Whenever this fatal period shall arrive, it must be granted, my 
lords, that another revolution will be necessary, and that every law, 
wliich shall hinder the people from making use of the only remedy 
which then remains, will obstruct the public happiness, and counter* 
act the good design of government ; and surely, my lords, a law which * 
ii'VoWes the son in the guilt of his father, must naturally extinguish 
that ardour of patriotism, by which all revolutions have been accom* ■ 
pushed. For who will be found sufficiently hardy, to oppose the 
crowD, when, if he should happen to fail, he must not only perish as a 
traitor, 1)ut sink his whole posterity in poverty and disgrace ? 

*' Since therefore, my lords, it appears to me not more likely that 
the kiag of England will be in danger from his subjects, than the peo. 
pie of England wiU be in danger from their king, I think it conve^ 
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nient to hold the balance equal between them ; as I would not give 
the people any exemption, which might encourage them to rebel, 
I would give the crown no such prerogatiye as may encourage any 
future monarch to oppression. 

'^ Thus, my lords, I have laid before you the arguments which in- , 
fluence me to disapprove the motion, and which ^ill, I believe, deter- 
mine me to vote against it : for though I am deMrous to secure the 
throne, I would not willingly secure it by disarming the people, but 
hj placing them as guards before it." Parliamentary Debates, Vol. I. 
p. 187. 8vo, edit. 1792. 

Concerning tfce immunity which Dr. W. vrould claim for 
the Pretender, p. 139, upon the score of his being a foreigner, 
and therefore not subject to our la^fs, I differ &om him. 
The Pretender was a private person, not authorized by an j 
sovereign power, nor entitled, according to the law of na- 
tions, by his own situation or circumstances, to make war; 
and therefore, if taken, might justly be subjected to punish- 
ment. Whether or no it were justifiable to set a price upon his 
head, is a question upon which i will not presume to speak : 
but, without alluding to the act of any particular nation or go- 
yermnent, I scruple not to a£Brm, that to propose a reward or 
pardon for bringing in any man, alroe or dead^ is to offer a hire 
for assassination. 

And now, having concluded the observations which I had to^ 
make upon the several parts of his book, 1 w;oiuId willingly ask 
the author a question upon the general subject of it. To what 
part of the British nation, does he think the remembrance of 
the transactions which he relates, will be pleasant or honourable ? 
Not to the army ; for he tells them of their disgraces. Not to 
the inhabitants of the Highlands ; for he reminds them erf* their 
faults, and their chastisement. Not to the royal party, and the 
government; for he blames their severity. The transactions, he 
acknowledges*, are as interesting to us as if they were our own. 
To make choice of these, therefore, for a subject of history, is 
to insult us with our domestic misfortunes and errors ; and. to 
recall to public notice those fects, which one party would wisli 
to conceal, and the others must be ashamed to remember. 



* ^ Vi factis indoleamus tanquam^ nostris.' P, 2. 
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The Philosophy of Botany. By Dr. Thornton. Parts XVIIL 
and XIX. 10s. 6d. each. 

DRAMA. 

Solomon, a Sacred Drama ; translated from the German of Klop. 
stock, by Robert Huish. 5s. 

A Collection of Farces, and other After-pieces, selected by-Mrs. 
Inchbald. 7 Vols. Royal 18mo. 11. 15s.; line paper, 21. 12s. 6d. 

The Vintagers, a Musical Romance. By F< J. Eyre. Is. 6d. 

Yes or No, a Farce. By E. Pocock. Is. 6d. 

Safe and Sound, an Opera, in three Acts. By Theodore Edward 
Hook, Esq. 2s. 5d. 
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The Absolute Unlawfulness of the Stage Entertainment, Mly 
demoQitrated. By William Law, M. A. Abridgec]^ by John Aud. 
ley* To which are prefixed, extracts from several writers on the 
subject of the Stage. Price 6d. 

The Patriotic Entertainment called the Jubilee^ now performing 
at the Theatre. Royal, Haymarket. Is. 

EDUCATION. 

A New Treatise on Algebra. By John Mole. 7s. 
Essays on Professional Education. By R. L. Edgeworth, Esq. 
F. R. S. and M. R. I. A. 4to. 11. 5». 

• Exereises for writing German, according to the Rules of Gram- 
mar. By George-Henry Noehden. 

An Abridgment of Universal History. By the Rev. H. G. 
Knapp. 12mo. 3s. 6d. , 

The Preceptor and his Pupils; containing the Syntax of all 
Langu age s . By G . Cjrabb . Part 11. 

Merchants Accounts or Book-keeping according to the Italian 
Method of Double Eirtry. By R. Langford. 8to. 

• An Introduction to Trade and Business. By R. Langfovd. 8vo» 
The Travels of Lycurgus to Crete, Tyre, and Egypt, in Search 

of Knowledge. ,12mo. 38. 6d. 

The Elements of Astronomy, according to the Newtonian Prin- 
ciples. By George Rejrnolds. 5s. 

. Scripture made Easy ; or, Familiar Answers to the Catecheticid 
Questions of a learned Divine. By Mrs. Eves. 6$, 

Practical English Prosody and Versification.*' By ,J. Carey, 
LL. D. 4s. 

A Key to the preceding. 2s. 6d. 

Vacation Evenings : or Conversations between a Governess and 
her Pupils. By Catharine Bayley. 3 Vols. 12mo. lOs. 6d. 

New British Spelling Book. By Joseph Guy. Is. 6d. 

The Simple Rules of Arithmetic, in Questions and Answers, 
suited to the Capacities of Children, with.Tables of Weights and 
Measures. By George Reynolds. In two Parts, with an irregular 
Series of Blank Tables to each. 

The New Geographical Grammar, By John Evans, A. M. 
No. I. to X. 8vo. 8d. each. 



HISTORY. 



Grafton's Chronicle, or History of England, from 1189 to 
1558 inclusife. 2 Vi>ls. Royal 4to. 41.4s. 

A Narrative of the Interesting Particulars attending the second 
Siege of Zaragoza. . Translated from the Spanish of Don D.P. M. 
Rie, by William Buy, Esq. 2s. 6dl 
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The Companion and Guide to the Laws of England. . By a 
Member of the Hon* Society of the Inner Temple. 5s. 

The Opinions of different Authors, on the Punishment of Death ; 
selected at the request of a Society, having fer its object tht^Difiu. 
sion of Knowledfe respecting the Punishment of Death, and the 
Improvement of Prison Discipline. By Basil Montague, Esq. of 
Lincoln's-Inn. 8to. 8s. 

Proceedings on the Trial between Burgess, a pauper, and Wm. 
Cobbett, for Oppression and false Imprisonment. Before Mr. 
Justice Lawrence, on Thursday, July 20, 1809. Is. 

The Trial at large of an Action brought by E. L. Loveden, Esq. 
against T. R. Barber, Esq. for Criminal Conversation with Mrs. 
Loveden. Before Lord Ellemborough and a special Jury at Westmin. 
ster, July 3, 1809. By Mr. Gumey. Ss. 6d. 

Report of Cases in the High^Court of Chancery. By F. Vesey, 
Esq. Vol. XV. Parti. 6s. 

A Supplement to the Fifth Edition of the Bankrupt Laws, point, 
ing out the Alterations which the late Act of Sir Samuel Romilly 
has created therein. By William Cooke, Esq. Is. 

A short View of Legal BiMiography. By R. W. Bridgeman^ 
Esq. 8s. . 

Reports of Cases argued and adjudged before the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Appeal in Prize Causes ; also an Appeal before the King's 
Most Excellent Majesty in Council, in May, June, and July, 1809. 
Vol. I. Part I. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise of Reading on the Equity Side of the High-Court of 
Chancery. By ^George Cooper, Esq. Royal 8vo. 13s. 
A General Catalogue of Law Books. Compiled by J. Butter- 
. worth. 3s. 

Reports of Cases on Appeal from Scotland decided in the House 
of Peers. Containing the peilod from the Union in 1707 to the 
commencemeut of the Reign of George II. By David Robertson. 
Vol. I. Royal 8vo. 11. 3s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of King's- 
Bench, last Easter-Term. By Edward Hyde East- Vol. XI. 
Part I. 7s. 6d. 

MAPS. 

A Map of the Southern Provinces of Holland, with Part pf the 
Netherlands. 2s. 6d. 

A Map of Zealand, with the River Scheldt. 2s. 6d. 

A new Map-of Germany, Holland, Poland, Hungary, and part 
of France. By Ignatius Heymann. 9 sheets, 21. 2s. — on rollers, 
or in a case^ 31* 3Sp 
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The Island of Walcheren, witb a general Map of the Prorince of 
Zealand. 5s. 

MEDlCINBy SUBGEftY, &C. 

A Plain Statement of Facts in Favour of the Cow-Pox. ^ By^ 
John Thomson^ M. I). . . . . ' 

Objections to* the Opinions arid Practice of Dr. William Saunders^, 
in Bilious and Liver Complaints. By Hector Campbell, M. D. Is. 6d.: 

The History of Canine Ma.dQess and Hydrophobia, with the 
Methods of Treatment, ancient and modern, oy G. Lipsconb,. 
M.D. 7s. 
. A Dictionary of Practical Surgery j collected from the best and 
morst original sources of information, and illustrated with critical, 
remarks. By Samuel Copper. 8vo. I5s. 

Facts and Observations on the Prevention^ Causes, and MethbS 
of Treatment in Pulmonary Consumption. By t>r. Si»ith, . Svo. 
3s. ' ' 

An Essay. on the .QTature and Treatment, of the maUgriai^f:. c^pnta- 
gious Ulcer, as it ^eqprally appears in the British Navy. Sy Jamei 
Little. ... 

Surgical Observations. By John Abemethy, F. R. S^ Part I. 
8vo. 7s. 

The philosophy of Physics. By the; Rey, W. Wilson. . os. 

A Plain Statement of the comparative Advantages of the Cow- 
pox and Soiall-pox Inocuh^tions, Ey T. Smithy M. D. late Phj'si- 
cian to the Nottingham Hospital. Is. 6d.. 

Practical Observations concerning Sea-bathing. To which are 
added. Remarks on the Use of the Wann-Bath. By A. R. Buchan, 
M.D. ^s. 

An Improvement in the Mode of administering the Vapour-bath, 
and in the Apparatus connected with it... ^y the Hout. Basil Coch- 
rane. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

Pharmacopoeia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis, 
Mocccix. Medium 4to. II. 4s. 

The Pharmacopo&ia of the Royal College of Physicians, of Lon. 
don, 1809. Translated into English, with Notes; by Richard 
Powell, M. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on Fungus Haematodes, or Soft Cancer, in several 
of the most important Organs of t^e Human Body. By James 
Wardrop, F. R. S. E. 8vo. 12s. ; large paper, 11. Is. 

Practical Observations on Strictures of the Urethra. By Thomas 
Luxmoore. 8vo. ds. 6d^ 

An Essay on the Causes, Prevention, and Cure of the Consnmp. 
tion. By L. Hope, 2s. 

A Popular Treatise on Medical Police, and on Diet, Regikneli, 
&c. By John Robertson, M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s: 
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Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society af London. Vol. I; 8vo. I4s. 



, MILITARY. 

Remarks oh the Dress and Discipline of the Bengal Army* fij 
a Bengal Officer. 5s. 

Cursory Remarks on British Tactics, and on Matters relating to 
the Defence of the Country ; with Heads of a Plan for Training the 
Population. 

Observations on the Movements of the British Array in Spain, 
By a British Officer. 8vo. 

Observations on the Fifth Report of the Commissioners of Mili- 
tary Enquiry, and on the Artoy Medical Department. By Andrew 
Ifalliday, M, D. 2s. 

. Proceedings of a General Court-Martial held at Chelsea, on Fri- 
day, May 5, 180&I on Charges preferred by Brigadier.general Clin, 
ton against the Hon. William JSrskine Cochrane, Captain in the 15th. 
Light Dragoons. 4s. 

A Narrative of the Campaign of the British Army in Spain, com- 
manded by Sir John Moore^ K. B. Authenticated by official 
Papers and original F-etters. }^y his Brother, James Moore, Esq. 
4to. 11. lis. 6d. , V 

A Narrative of the Circumstances attending the Retreat of the 
British Army, under the command of the late Lient. -general Sir J. 
Moore^ K. B. By H. Milbeane, surgeon. 4s. 

All Analytical View of the Medical Department of the British 
Army. By Charles Maclean, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beauties selected from, the, Writings of James Beaitie, LL. D. 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy and Logic in the Marischal CoU 
' lege and University of Aberdeen. 12mo. 5s^ 6d. 

The Works in Prose and Verse of Mrs. A. Cowley ; with Notes, 
by Dr. Hurd, late Bishop of Worcester. 3 vols. 8vo. 11, Us, 6d. 

Expostulatory Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
2s. 6d. 

Letters addressed to Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen, on his Vin* 
dlcation of Primitive Truth and Order. By Patrick Mitchell, D. D. 
8vo. 9s. 

Essays on the Sources of the Pleasure received from Literary 
Composition. 8to. 8s. 

Essays by George Walker, F. R. S. late Professor of Theology 
at the New College, an,d President of the Philosophical and Literary 
Society of Manchester. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 

A Little Justice for Colonel Wardle, and a Reconciliation of the 
Paradox, that Right is Wrong. 2s. 6d. 

H H 2 
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The Asiatic Annuaji Register for 1806. By the late Lawrelicc 
Dundas Campbell, Esq. Vol. VIII. in two Parts. 11. 4s. 

Abuses of Justice ; cUsclositig Tarious Practices of the Officers of 
Criminal Law : being a Vindication of the Author from several 
Charges of forgery. By John Mackcoull. 8vo. 7s. 

Fungwsiana, or the Opinions and Tabfe-talk of the late Barnabj 
Fungns, Esq. 5s. ^d. 

The Evidence deHvered upon Oath, at the Bar of the Priyy- 
Council, on theCharges exhibited against General Picton. 5s. 

A Letter addressed to the Right-Rer. Spencer, Lord.Bishop of - 
Peterborough, in Answer' to the Opinion of Sir Willi am. Scott, as to 
the Legality or Illegality of refusing Church Burial to Dissenters. 
Bjr John Wrig](t Wicks, M. A. 2s. 

' A Digest of the Duties of Customs and Excise payable upon aU 
Foreign Articles imported. into or exported from Great-Britain ; 
the Countervailing Duties between Great-Britain and Ireland j the 
Bounties and Allowances of British Goods, and those on the Fish, 
cries ; the Duties Coastwise ; the Quarantine and Tonnage Duties ; 
together with Tables of Scavage, Baillage, Levant ^nd Russia Dues, 
Brought up to the 5thof July, 1809. 15s. 

Memoires et Lettres du Marechal Prince de Ifigne, faisant^snit^ 
a*ix Lettres et Pensees publi^es par. Mad. de Stael. 2 tomes. 
10s. 

The Annual Review and History of Literature^ for the Year 
lrS08. , ll. Is. ' - 

Proceedings in the Vice- Admiralty Court at Malta, in the Case 
of the King George Privateer, NoTember 14, 1807. Is. 

Lord Somers^s Tracts. By Walter Scott, Esq. Vol. I. and II. 
Royal 4to. 61. 6s, 

The Statement of a few Facts, and an Impartial Appeal on the 
Question ajt Issye, between the Public and the Proprietors pf Covent- 
Garden Theatre. Is. 

Death qf Buonaparte, and yniversa^l Peace ; a New Explanatior^ 
of Nebu^hadnezzay^s Image, an^ Daniel's Four Beasts. By L- 
i\Jay^r. 4s. 

The Sixth Report of the Proceedings of the Con^mittee for Ma- 
naging the Patriotic Fund, from the 1st of March, 1808, to the 28th 
of February, 1809. 4s. - 

Justice and Generosity against Malice, Ignorance^ and Poverty ; 
or an Attempt to shew the Equity of the New Prices at the Theatre 
Royal, Covepit-Garden. By Attains. Is. 

The Ladies' Monitor ; being a Series of Letters^ first published 
in Bengal, on the Subject of Female Apparel. 6s. 

Instir)ictjons to Masters'pf Ships ; being a Digest of theProvisionSp. 
Pcffialties, &c. of the Pilots' Act, passed in the '48th George III. : 
with Li8t§ of the Pilots Licensed by the Corpocatioii of the Trifiiir- 
}Iottse, and Tables of the Rates of' Pilotage. Is. 6d. * * ". * 
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The Character of the Ring ; or, the Royal Jubilee* laterspersed 
with authentic Anecdotes of his' Majesty. 2s. 6d. 

An Address to the Inhabitants of Great-Britain and Ireland, on 
tiie approaching Jubilee. Is. 

Substance of the Proceedings of the General-Court of Proprietors 
held at the Bank, on the 21st of September, 1809 ; with the Argu« 
ments of Randall Jacks9n, Esq. Sir Arthur Pigott and others, lli* 

A Vindication of the Jews. By Thomas Wetherby.,^ 7s. 

The Pleasures of Anarchy, a Dramatic Sermon ; to which is pre* 
fixed, a Map illustrative of ^e Work. 3s. $d. 

Another Guess at Junius. 3s. 6d. 

A Letter addressed to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P. with Sug- 
gestions for forming an Asylum for friendless young Ladies. To be 
Aad gratis of Miller, Albemarle. street. 

A Reply to the Pamphlets lately published in Defence of the Lon- 
don Female Penitentiary. By William Hale. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Causes which constitute Unsoundness in 
Horses, considered in regard to the Sale and Purchase of those 
Animals. By Richard Lawrence, Veterinary Surgeon. 5s. 

The Village Manual, containing a Series of Dialogues between a 
Minister and his Parishioners. 6s. 

The Town and Country Auctioneer's and Appra^er's Pocket 
Companion, or Complete Guide; containing full Instructions to 
those interested in Sales, either as Buyers or Sellers of every Spe- 
cies of Property. 3s. 

The Proceedings of a Cburt-Martial, held on-board H. M, S^ 
Gladiator, in Portsmouth HarBour, on Wednesday, July 20, and 
continued by Adjournment to Friday the 4th of August, 1809, for 
the Trial of the Right Honourable Lord Gambler. Taken in Short- 
hand by Mr. Guruey. 8ro. 8s. Sd. 

Some Particulars in the Character of the late Charles James Fox. 
Is. 6d. ^ , 

Fragments, in Prose and Verse. By Miss* Elizabeth Smith, 
lately deceased. 2 vols. 14s. • # 

Supplement to the Reply 'to the Right Rev. Dr. Milner's Ob- 
servations ; being an Answer to the General Vindication of a Ca- 
tholic's Remarks on the Bishop of Durham's Charge. By the Rev. ^ 
Thomas Le Mesurier. 2s. 

Fulfilment of Moore's Prophecies, from January to August, 
1809. 6d. 

Theatrical Taxation, embracing Reflections on the State of Pro- 
perty at the New Theatre, Covent-Garden. Is. 6d. 

A View of the Origin, Progress, and Diversity, of Heathen 
Worship. By T. Thomas, 6s. . 

Essays, Biographical, Critical, and Historical ; illustrative of the 
Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler, By Nathan Drake, M.D. Vol. I. 
foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Secret Memoirs, or. Letters from London to Dubtio^ ttom » 9ta. 
dent of Law, to bis Father in Ireland^ on the State of MaBnere^ 
Opinions,. Politics, &c. S toIs. post 8to. 16s. 

An Address to British Manufacturers and Fair Traders. B7 
Lord Kemp. Is. fid. 

Self-Defence, or Pawnbrokers defended. In Answer to a Pam- 
{:^let intitled \ Pawnbrokers detected and dissected.' Is. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Institution, methodi. 
c^Uy arranged, wjth an Alphabetical Index of Authors, hy William 
Harris, Keeper of the Library. 

MUSIC. 

Select W*elsh Airs, collected by George Thompson, and adapted 
for the Voice, Vol. I. 11. Is. 

A Favourite Serenata for the Harp. By G. Ferrari. 3s. 6d. 

Minstrel Serenades, composed for the Harp or Piano-forte. By^ 
Edward Jones. 10s. 6d. 



NOVELS^ ROMANCES, TALB8. 

The Irish Recluse. By Sarah Isdell. 3 vols. 1 3s. 6d. 
Tales of oilier Realms, collected during a Tour through Europe. 
By a Traveller. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 
The Italian Marauders, a Romance. By Anna Matilda. 4 vols. 

^1. . 

The Lords of Erith, a Romance.. 3 vols. l^mo. 

Clara de Monfier, a moral Tale. By Elizabeth Anne Le Noir, 
3 vols. 12mo. £1. 

Les Querelles de Famille. Par Auguste La Fontaine. 3 tomes. 
12s. 

Alphonso ; or, the Natural Son. Translated from the French 0/ 
Madame de Genlifi. 3 vols. 13s. 6d. 

Euston. By Charles Courtnay, Esq. 2 vols. 9s. 

£na St Laurence ; or the Village o^ Selwood and its Inhabitants. 
By Mrs. Isaacs. 4 vols. 11. 2s. 

C(rlibia chusing a Husband. By Captain Torrens. lOs. 

The Age we Live in. By Louisa Sidney Stanhope. 3 vols. 15s. 

Guiscard; or, the Mysterious Accusation. By Horace Vere. 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s 

The Fallen Miniister, and other Tales^ from the German of Spiess. 
By Captain Hewitson. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

Don Sebastian, or the House of Braganza, an Historical RoBoance; 
By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. Is. 

The Exile of Portugal. By Amelia Stuart. 2 vols. 9s. 

The Mysterious Florentine, a Romance. 4 vols. 18s. 

Matilda Montfort. By Peter Peregrine. 4 vols. 11. Is. 

Retribution, or the Sicilian Vespers, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
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Tales of Yore, 3 toIs. l^mo. 15s. 

The Son of the Storm, a Tale. By Henry Siddons. 4 toIs. 12mo. 

188, 

POETRY. ^ 

The Jubifee, a Poem on the approaching Anniversary. By Wil- 
Ham Jordan, Ksq. 28, • 

Imitations and Translations from the Ancient and Modern 
Classics ; together with original Poems never before published. 
Collected by J. B. Hobhouse, B.A. 8vo. IQs. 6d. 

•Iberia's Crisis, a Fragment of an Epic Poem, in three Parts, 
written in Spain : developing the Cause, Pi'ogress, and Events of 
Spain's Crisis. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

Gilbert, an Amatory Poem, in eight Cantos. By James Tern. 
pieman. 2s. 6d. ; 4to. 12s. 

Elements of Art, a Poem on Painting, in six Cantos ; with Notes, 
and a Preface; including Strictures on the State of the Arts, Cri- 
ticism, Patronage, and Public Taste.. By Martin Archer Shee, 
R.A. 8vo. 13s. 

The Fig-Leaf; a Satirical and Admonitory Poem: dedicated^ 
without Permission, to the Fashionable World. Is. fid. 

Edward the Second, a Tragedy, and other Poems. 3y Theo- 
philus Mac. 3s. fid. 

Pindaric Odes to Colonel War die and Mrs. Clarke. To which 
i$ added, Wardle, Burdett, and Cobbett, a Patriotic Eclogue. 3s. 

Marmion Travestied; a Tale of Modern Times, 8vo. 9s. ; large 
paper, 12s. 

The Sailor Boy, a Poem, in four Cantos, illustrative of the Navy 
•f Great Brikiin, 5s. 

The Pride of Birth; in Imitation of the eighth Satire of Juvenal. 
By R. Methone, Esq. 4to. Is. fid. 

Short Pieces in Verse. By Clericus. 8vo. 

Pursuits of Agriculture, a satirical Poem, Part III. 8vo. 28. fid. 

The Lion and the Water-Wagtail, a Mock-heroic Poem, in three 
Cantos. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Sir Frantic the Reformer, or the Humours of the Crown and An- 
chor. 4s. 

Camilla, or the Deserted Sister. 4to. 2s. 

Ronpld, a Legendary Tale, and other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 
4s. fid. 

The Bon Vivant's Guide, or Gastronomy. From the French of 
Bercheux ; in four Cantos, 4 to. 5s. 

The Poetical Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for 
1806-7. Crown 8vo. 

The Battles of Talavera. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

The Peacock a.p Home, with other Poems. By Mrs. Dorset, 
small 8vo. 5s. , 
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POLITICS. 

t 

A Letter io Colonel Wardle, in which his Pobli« Condtiet Is e%m 
amined and illustrated hj some important Particulars now first dSs. 
closed, 2s. 

Sir Ralph Sadler's State.Papers ; with a Memoir of hts Life, and 
some Historical Notes. By Walter Scott, Esq. 2 toIs. 4to. d) 5s« 
fine paper, jf 8 86. 

Historic Anecdotes and Secret Memoirs of the Lel^islatire Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Jiy Sir JosiaJi Barrington^ 
Part I. imperial 4to. 11. Is. 

The First Book of Napoleon the Tyrant of tiie Earth. Written 
by £ Hakim, the Scribe. 9vo. 6s. ' 

Strictures on the Apology set up by Mr. Cobbett, in his ** Weekly*' 
Political Register," of Saturday, June 17, 1809, for his Failure' to 
appear at a Court-MartiaJt, held on the 24th of March, 1792, and 
to maintain the Charges he had preferred against certain Officers of 
the 54th Regiment of Foot. Is. 

The Rival Impostors ; or two Political Epistles to two Political 
Cheats. The first addressed io Colonel Wardle, the second to 
William Cobbett. 2s. 6d. 

A Discourse on the real Principles of the Rerolution, the Bill of 
Rights, Act of Settlement, &c. ; in which the Representations of 
Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Madox, and others, are considered, and 
their Ignorance and Falsehood detected : being the Substance of 
Three Lectures delivered by the Gresham Lecturer on Civil Law. 
2s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Appointment of Dr. Milner as the Political 
Agent of the Roman Catholic Clergy in Ireland. By the Rev. T. 
Elrin^ton, D.D. Is. 6d. 

Outlines of a Political Survey of the EnFglish Attack on Den. 
mark, in 1807. Translated from the Danish of C. F. Hellfried^ 
8ffo. 6s. 

An Impartial Examination of Sir Francis Burdett's Plan of Par- 
liamentary Reform. 2s. 

The Patriot's Looking^Glass, in which Mr. Wardle' s Plan of 
Public Economy, and the Policy of his Measures, are fully coa. 
fiidcred. 3s. Gd^ ' * 

A cursory View of the late Administration. Is. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Ordination Service of the Rev. Jacob Snelgar, of High Wy, 
combe, Bucks. 

The Reformers' Bible, No. I. 4to. (to be continued weekly^ 
Is. 3d. . 

Extracts from the Religious Works of Mon9» Fran90is Salignac 
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de la Mothe Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray. Translated from 
the original French, by Miss Marshall. 8to. 10^. 6d. 

Five £ssays oa the Proof of Man's Future Exi^nce. To which 
is prefixed, the second Edition of Seventeen Sermons on Important 
Subjects. By Pendlebury Hotighton. 8vo. 7s. 

Gerhard's Divine Meditations. 6s. 

Six Sermons on the most important Points of Christianity ;* aa 
also five Sermons on occasional Subjects. By the Rev. A. Treston, 
A.M, 12s. 6d. 

Discourses, Moral and Religious, preached on.board his Majes. 
ty's Ship Tremendous, in 1802, 3, and 4t B|r the Rev. Robtrt 
Sayfies. 8vo^ 12s» 

Letters on Godly and Religious Subjects. By Onesimus* 2 vols,* 
\3taks>. 9s. '. 

. A Collection of Hymns for Public Worship. By the Rev. Dr* 
Williams and the Rey* Mr, Boden. 4s. bfiind. 

Remarks on various Texts of Scripture* By Edvrard Pophami ) 
D.D. 8vo. 10s. 

A Sermon, preached at the Consecration of Christ's Church, in 
](Teedwood, Staffordshire, August Id, 1809. By the Rev. Thomas 
Gisborne, M.A. Is. 

Ef^v/xof, a Sermon fraached at the Holy Trinity Church, Hull, 
opi Tuesday, July 25, re09, at the Primary Visitation of the Arch- 
Ushop of York. By the Rev. J. H. Bromby. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at Scarborough, at the Primary Visitation of 
the Archbishop of York, July 28, 1809. By the 'Rev. F. Wrang, 
ham. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Ecclesiastical Establishment; in a Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of Great Yarmouth, at the Visitation 
of Archdeacon Yonge. By the Rev. Henry Bathurst. 2s. 

Sermons and Extracts, by the Rev. Edmund Outram, D.D. Pub. 
lie Orator of the University of Cambridge. 8to. 8s. I6d. 

A Sermon, preached at Truro, at the primary Visitation of thtf 
Bishop of Exeter, is. 6d. , 

The Watchman, or Theological Inspector. No. I. (to be conti. 
nued monthly). Is. 

The Year of Jubilee, considered in a Discourse delivered at the 
Unitarian Chapel in Essex.street. By Thomas Belsham. Is. 6d. 

The Jubilee, or Motives for Thanksgiving, derived from theCha. 
racter and Conduct of our most gracious Sovereign; a Sermon 
preached in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital, October 25, 
1809. By the Rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. Is. 6d. 

Sermons on several Subjects from the Old Testament. ^ By John 
Hsimpton, M,A. Rector of Sunderland. 8vo. 9s.' 
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A Topographical, Historical, and Descriptive Account of Lon- 
don, Westminster, Southwark, and the County of Middlesex. By 
E.W. Brayley. No. II 2s. ad. 

• A Inscriptive aad PietHresque Account of the Islands of Wal- 
chcren, Beveland, Schowen, and Cadsand. $s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVEl,!^. 

The Voyage of Nearclnis, and the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. 
Translated from the Greek. By William Vincent, D.D. Dean of 
Westminster. Vol. HI. • 128. 

The Travels of Captains Lewis and Clarke, by Order of the Go. 
T^rnment of the United States, performed in the Years 1804, 5, and 
6, by. Way of the Missouri and Columbia Rirers, to the Pa^ifie 
Ocean. By Merryweather Lewis. 8vo. 9s. 
**!^A View of Spain, comprising a Descriptive . Ithterary of each 
Province, and a General Statistical Account of the Country. By 
Alexander de la Borde. Translated from the French: 5 vols. 8vo. 
with an Atlas. 31. 13s. 6d. 

Contemporary Voyages and Travels, Vol^X. 8vo. Ids. 
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